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PREFACE. 

The  Author  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  Purdah  side  as  it 
now  is  ;  having  had  the  privilege  of  being  a  guest  in 
several  Native  States  in  Northern  India. 

Many  thanks  are  due  to  Sir  Walter  Lawrence, 
K.C.  S.I.  ;  Colonel  Herbert,  Resident  at  Jaipur  ;  and 
Their  Highnesses  the  Maharaja  and  Maharani  of 
Scindia. 

CLARA  B.  HUNTER. 
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THE    ELOPING    MAHARANI. 

Chapter  I. 

THE    ELOPING   MAHARANI. 

The  Maharani  listened  at  the  Purdah  of  beads  that 
divided  her  private  sitting  room  from  the  grand  draw- 
ing room  next  to  it,  when  the  deep,  rich  tones  of  an 
Englishman's  voice  was  wafted  to  her.  It  was  in 
Her  Highness's  part  of  the  Palace  where  men's  voices, 
except  those  of  her  husband,  the  Maharaja  of  Sinki, 
of  his  military  secretary,  Sir  William,  and  now  and  then 
of  a  young  Sirdar,  were  rare.  The  Maharani  was 
frankly  curious. 

The  Englishman  was  expressing  his  delight  and 
interest  in  everything  he  had  seen  in  the  Palace,  which 
is  far  and  away  the  foremost  in  modern  European 
appointments  and  luxury,  in  India. 

"  We  cannot  go  farther,"  said  the  Maharaja,  with  a 
wave  of  his  small  jewelled  hand  towards  the  sitting  room, 
"  her  Highness,  the  Maharani  apartments."  Then  curi- 
osity to  see  the  owner  of  the  English  voice  made 
Maharani  Chinka  determined  to  take  a  stealthy  peep 
through  the  Purdah.  Yes,  he  was  ever  so  nice-looking, 
big,  strong,  athletic,  with  dark  blue  eyes  and  light  brown 
hair.     Unlike  the  Maharaja,  his  head  was  uncovered. 

The  tiny  girl,  Maharani,  stood  on  tiptoe  to  have  a 
better  look,  when  the  Purdah  parted,  and  showed  for 
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a  moment  her  pretty  face  to  the  roving  eyes  of  the 
Englishman.  The  Maharani  nearly  fainted  from 
fright.  What  should  she  do  ?  Luckily,  His  High- 
ness's  back  was  towards  the  Purdah.  He  did  not  see 
his  wife,  who,  horrified  that  a  stranger,  a  man  other 
than  her  husband,  should  have  had  even  a  glimpse  of 
her,  was  aghast.  She  drew  away  from  the  Purdah 
with  nervous  haste,  and  pulled  the  Saree  draped  over 
head  and  shoulders,  closer. 

"  I  am  ■polluted,''''  was  her  first  thought.  "  I,  the 
daughter  of  a  Prince." 

In  Northern  India  there  was  no  family  with  such  a 
splendid  pedigree.  She  wrung  her  hands  with  their 
many  jewels  in  distress.  To  be  sure,  her  husband  was 
far  in  advance  of  other  Maharajas  in  his  ideas  and 
treatment  of  his  wife,  bat  Purdah  must  be  strictly 
observed,  in  fact  Chinka  had  no  desire  to  change  this 
custom. 

A  resident  English  tutoress  had  been  living  in  the 
Palace,  educating  the  young  girl  in  most  branches  of 
study,  who,  owing  to  this  old-time  custom,  was  not 
called  upon  to  fill  a  high  place  in  her  husband's  house- 
hold, although  more  liberties  in  a  Purdah  way  were 
granted  Chinka  than  any  other  Maharani  in  India. 
Yet  she  feared  the  Maharaja's  anger,  which  would  be 
great  if  he  knew  that  a  bit  of  carelessness  had  shown 
her  personality  to  an  unbeliever,  and  wondered  if  in 
his  surprise  the  Englishman  had  betrayed  her.  The 
Maharani  crouched  with  covered  face  in  a  big  chair, 
until  the  voices  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  then  ceased. 
Her  Highness,  hiding  much  like  an  ostrich,  realised  it 
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was  too  late.  The  young  Englishman's  quick  eye 
had  seen  her,  and  had  noted  how  very  pretty  she  was. 
The  high-caste  Purdah  ladies  resemble  Italians  in  col- 
ouring, with  the  softest  of  black  eyes,  rich  olive  skin, 
scarlet  lips,  and  beautiful  teeth.  In  this  particular 
native  state,  knowing  how  strictly  Purdah  is  observed, 
the  Englishman  did  not  fancy  for  a  moment  he  had 
seen  his  host's  wife.  John  Braithwith  fancied  a 
"  maid  in  waiting,"  if  they  had  them  in  India,  or  a 
concubine  wife  was  having  a  quiet  peep;  the  view  he  had 
was  most  tantalising.  Pretty  women  were  not  an 
every-day  affair  in  India. 

The  Maharaja  went  on  to  describe  the  Palace 
architecture,  and  John  Braithwith  made  effort  to  listen 
with  some  show  of  his  interrupted  interest : 

"  There  are  three  kinds  of  architecture  employed  in 
the  construction  of  tins  Palace,  which  is  quite  new 
as  Palaces  go  in  India,  the  Roman,  the  Gothic,  but 
principally  vou  will  notice  is  the  '  Renaissance.'  ' 

"  It  makes  a  beautiful  combination,"  said  the 
Englishman,  thinking  of  the  startled  dark  eyes  and 
velvety  olive  skin  of  the  unknown  girl. 

"  Come,  let  us  cross  to  the  Durbar  room  ;  of  that 
I  am  really  proud." 

They  moved  on  to  the  vast  Durbar  Hall,  which  is 
indeed  a  great  and  beautiful  contrast  to  most  in  India  : 
the  wonderful  cut  glass  chandelier,  containing  thous- 
ands of  scintillating  pieces,  hung  like  a  huge  diamond 
in  the  centre  of  the  room  ;  splendid  paintings  by  the 
masters,  Persian  rugs,  carved  wood  screens,  and  inlaid 
cabinets  almost  indescribable  in  their  priceless  beauty, 
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the  solid  gold  throne  where  Princes  of  other  nationali- 
ties and  other  native  states  had  been  received  with  all 
the  pomp  of  their  rank,  was  at  one  end  of  the  room 
with  a  background  of  French  tapestry  that  represented 
a  fortune. 

Then  they  moved  to  the  other  side  of  the  enclosed 
courtyard,  where  the  Maharaja's  apartments  were. 
The  young  engineer,  whose  short  holiday  made  him 
guest  here,  wondered  how  he  could  manage  to  see 
and  talk  with  the  pretty  girl. 

Eight  and  twenty  is  not  a  ripe  age  to  hold  a  respon- 
sible post,  which,  if  carried  out  successfully,  meant 
so  much  to  John  Braithwith.  It  meant  home.  Eight 
years  of  India  made  him  long  for  the  cool  shores  of 
England  and  the  pals  of  his  extreme  youth,  the  modu- 
lated tones  of  his  mother's  voice,  to  see  again  at  theatres 
the  footlight  favourites,  and  hear  small  talk  that  it  had 
been  a  relief  to  come  away  from. 

Of  course  one  got  all  this  in  a  way  were  you  stationed 
in  Calcutta,  Madras  or  Bombay  ;  but  John  Braithwith 
was  not  one  of  the  lucky  ones.  For  months  he  never 
left  the  heart  of  the  Jungle.  Camels,  coolies,  dogs 
and  a  horse  were  his  companions.  Working  from  sun- 
rise to  sunset,  until  eyes  and  limbs  ached,  it  was  not  to 
be  marvelled  at  if  youth  reasserted  itself  when  a  pair 
of  large  dark  eyes  looked  into  his — the  flutter  of  a  small 
hand  grasping  the  graceful  drapery  of  a  Saree  made 
his  heart  beat  faster.  The  temptation  to  cultivate  the 
acquaintance  of  a  Purdah  lady  promised  piquancy, 
if  nothing  else,  and  under  those  circumstances  his 
interest  in  architecture  waned  accordingly. 
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They  passed  down  a  wide  staircase  to  another  court- 
yard, with  rows  of  lattice-work  apertures  that  pro- 
claimed the  women's  quarters  of  the  Palace,  where 
bright  eyes  could  see  and  not  be  seen.  The  English- 
man's alert  eye  noted  the  guards  in  brilliant  uniform 
standing  like  bronze  statues  armed  for  war.  No  one 
dared  pass  here  without  permission  ;  the  Indian  guards 
his  women-kind  well. 

Crossing  the  courtyard  with  its  salaaming  guards, 
John  Braithwith  tried  to  penetrate  with  a  keen  glance 
the  lattice-work  windows.  Was  she  following  him 
with  her  gaze  ?  He  could  not  be  certain,  and  inwardly 
sighed  as,  led  by  the  Maharaja,  he  went  up  another 
staircase  that  brought  them  to  His  Highness's  personal 
rooms. 

When  they  were  comfortably  smoking  over  a  whiskey 
and  soda,  the  Maharaja,  who  was  not  many  years  older 
than  his  guest,  but  seemed  twice  as  old,  said  :  "  I'm 
a  keen  sportsman  myself,  therefore  fancy  every  man 
is  who  visits  me  ;  you  have  carte  blanche  to  enjoy  your 
brief  holiday  anyway  you  choose  ;  of  course,  we  boast 
of  both  large  and  small  game.  In  Sinki  our  preserves 
are  large,  in  fact  in  the  Palace  grounds  is  a  tiger  house 
with  a  half-dozen  fine  animals  in  readiness  to  be  let 
loose." 

"  Your  Highness  is  most  kind  ;  I'm  not  a  good  hand 
at  sport  for  lack  of  time,  but  enjoy  it  thoroughly  when 
I  can  get  away  from  engineering." 

The  Maharaja  glanced  out  of  the  window  over- 
looking the  Park,  where  birds  of  all  kinds  had  a  home  ; 
the  faint  roar  of  the  tiger,  impatient  for  food,  rumbled 
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on  the  air,  making  His  Highness  smile  at  recollections 
of  former  guests,  who,  uneasy  for  the  first  night,  were 
lulled  to  sleep  by  this  alarming  sound  afterwards,  and 
rather  liked  it. 

His  Highness  had  made  sportsmen  of  non-sporting 
guests.  The  enthusiasm  of  their  generous  host,  who 
at  certain  seasons  Avore  constantly  a  shooting  costume 
of  latest  English  make,  ready  at  all  times  when  the 
humour  seized  him  to  order  his  pet  motor  car  and  be 
off  for  the  shoot,  his  guests  following  if  it  so  pleased 
them,  was  contaminating. 

Immensely  rich,  with  railways  of  his  own,  mines  and 
other  paying  investments,  money  was  of  no  conse- 
quence. The  Maharaja,  with  liberal  hands  and  un- 
usual good  nature,  made  everybody  within  his 
realms  feel  the  silken  bonds  of  good  fellowship,  and 
famine  was  unknown  in  his  native  State  of  Sinki. 

Contrary  too,  to  custom,  His  Highness  did  not  care 
for  a  Zenana.  Married  when  they  were  both  too  young 
to  know  the  meaning  of  marriage,  her  Highness  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  his  Highness  four  years  her  senior,  he 
had  been  whisked  off  to  school  in  England  ;  and  upon 
his  return,  with  advanced  ideas  for  native  men  and 
women,  his  wife,  with  her  sweet  personality,  imperious 
childish  ways,  captured  his  heart  to  the  exclusion 
of  any  other,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father,  his  High- 
ness took  the  personal  management  of  the  vast  estates 
and  fortune  with  English  ideas  of  life. 

Four  happy  years  of  married  life  had  quietly  gone 
by  when  John  Braithwith  saw  the  Maharani  at  the 
Purdah. 


Chapter    II. 
A   LIE. 

Her  Highness  was  bored.  Everything  was  going 
contrary,  even  the  guests  in  the  beautiful  guest-house 
across  the  compound,  a  view  of  which  her  Highness 
had  from  her  lattice,  were  not  the  usual  musical  lady 
guests  the  Maharani  delighted  in,  for  her  Highness 
loved  music. 

The  previous  night  the  ladies  of  the  house-party  had, 
as  usual,  been  invited  after  dinner  to  join  their  Purdah 
hostess  for  coffee  in  her  grand  drawing-room,  after 
which  her  Highness  had  suggested  that  someone 
should  sing  or  play.  Lady  Rork  was  too  fatigued 
to  send  for  her  violin,  Mrs.  Voss  frankly  confessed  to 
laziness,  so  in  desperation  the  little  Marahani  went  to 
the  piano,  playing  the  simple  music  she  knew,  and  sang 
in  her  childish  treble  a  few  English  songs,  then  shortly 
afterwards  everybody  had  gone  off  to  bed,  for  sleeping 
is  the  hardest  work  ladies  accomplish  in  India. 

Chinka,  left  alone,  worried  about  the  secret  of  the 
Englishman's  glance.  Should  she  tell  her  husband  or 
leave  him  tranquil  ?  His  Highness  had  prejudices, 
and  a  mother  who,  rigid  in  her  ideas  of  "  caste  "  and 
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customs  of  the  old  regime,  was  feared  by  every  one  of 
the  household. 

It  had  been  with  the  greatest  difficulty  the  Maharaja 
had  pacified  her,  when  innovations  were  introduced  at 
the  Palace.  With  disapproval  in  every  line  of  her 
grim  old  face,  the  mother  Maharani  objected  to  the 
freedom  allowed  her  son's  wife,  and  always  absented 
herself  when  English  visitors  made  the  Palace  draw- 
ing room  pleasant  with  music  and  laughter,  "  Stop 
that  noise,  it  is  not  right !"  she  said  to  her  son.  Chinka's 
active  temperament,  the  childish  delight  with  which  she 
welcomed  and  mixed  with  her  English  guests,  annoyed 
the  mother  Maharani.  It  was  a  freedom,  an  advance 
she  had  not  wanted,  and  the  old  lady's  old-fashioned 
Purdah  ideas  were  shocked,  but  Chinka's  coaxing 
prevailed  with  her  husband.  The  harmless  music 
after  dinner  went  on  in  her  European  furnished  drawing 
room  :  the  piano,  one  of  her  husband's  many  gifts, 
was  a  delight,  and  her  pride  and  joy. 

The  Maharaja,  good  natured  and  anglicised,  tried 
to  explain  to  his  angry  mother.  Times,  Indian  times, 
had  changed  for  Maharanis.  "  You  will  regret  it," 
was  the  reply,  "  our  women  are  different.  Try  not  to 
change  the  leopard's  spots."  But  his  Highness  only 
laughed  at  his  mother's  fears.  Chinka  was  absolutely 
his.  She  was  a  light-hearted  child,  and  he  treated  her 
as  such. 

All  these  thoughts  were  in  Chinka's  mind  as  she 
looked  around  the  luxuriously  furnished  room  and 
sighed  a  discontented  little  sigh,  then  clapped  her 
hands  in  native  fashion  to  call  her  Ayah. 
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"  I'll  go  to  the  resthouse  deepest  in  the  wood,  have 
tea  and  think  over  matters.  Shall  I  tell  Sinki  I  am 
polluted,  or  let  the  matter  drop  ?  " 

A  silent,  gliding  figure,  the  maid  appeared. 

"  Tell  them  to  have  the  Doolie  brought  round  in 
half  an  hour.     We  shall  have  tea  in  the  woods." 

With  a  deep  salaam,  the  Ayah  disappeared,  silently 
as  she  had  come. 

During  the  re-arrangement  of  her  Saree,  Chinka 
thought  of  the  English  women's  freedom.  Was  it  nice 
to  go  about  where  men  went,  and  in  their  company  ? 
To  be  without  Purdah  restrictions  must  be  odd.  No, 
it  could  not  be  nice.  It  was  not  an  attractive  idea, 
else  why  did  she  feel  polluted  by  the  glance  of  a  mascu- 
line pair  of  blue  eyes  ?  Her  childish  reasonings  went 
on,  but  did  not  go  far  enough.  The  customs  of  many 
centuries,  the  teachings  of  her  life  could  not  be  obliter- 
ated. The  advantages  she  had  known  in  the  way  of 
freedom,  however,  made  Chinka  think  how,  in  com- 
parison, the  other  Rhannis  were  restricted. 

When  there  was  a  review  of  the  troops,  the  Maharaja 
had  a  Purdah  place  arranged  on  the  Plains,  that  her 
Highness  might  enjoy  the  military  manoeuvres  of  his 
eight  thousand  men  kept  ready  for  battle.  At  any 
fete  or  fireworks  which  she  could  enjoy  like  a  child, 
Maharani  Chinka  was  thoughtfully  placed  in  an 
advantageous  position  where  she  could  see  and  not  be 
seen.     Life  was  very  pleasant. 

Jewels  !  WTio  had  pearls  more  rare  ?  Ropes  of 
them  to  her  feet ;  rubies  too  of  immense  value  and 
beauty,  motor  cars,  wherein  on  many  a  moonlight 
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night  after  their  guests  had  retired,  the  Maharaja  had 
sped  his  wife  around  the  Palace  grounds,  the  danger 
of  being  seen  a  faint  one,  giving  zest  to  her  girlish 
fancies. 

His  Highness  was  thrilled  anew,  and  her  high  spirits 
ran  riot,  as  in  the  first  days  of  his  return  from  College, 
when  they  played  boy  and  girl  pranks,  even  on  the 
mother  Maharani,  who  preached  "  Caste  "  continually. 
They  were  exceptionally  friendly.  Now  there  was  a 
tiny  secret  between  them,  the  secret  of  pollution.  It 
cast  a  shadow  over  the  dark  eyes  that  had  always 
looked  fearlessly  into  her  husband's. 

"  The  doolie,  your  Highness,"  said  the  Ayah,  inter- 
rupting her  thoughts. 

The  Maharani  waited  until  the  royal  bearers  had  put 
the  doolie  in  her  drawing-room,  with  a  last  glance 
in  the  mirror  of  her  dressing  table,  a  little  pat  to  a  stray 
lock  of  hair,  then  with  a  swish  of  silken  Saree,  a  hop 
and  a  skip,  she  hurried  through  the  rooms  and  seated 
herself  within,  drawing  closely  after  her  the  curtains 
of  her  conveyance. 

Maharani  Chinka  did  not  dream  of  further  trans- 
gression. But  serious  questions  and  thoughts  do  not 
last  long  with  the  young.  As  the  "  bearers  "  lifted  the 
crimson-curtained  doolie  to  their  shoulders,  the 
Maharani  felt  her  happy  mood  return.  Let  fate 
decide  the  momentous  question  !  An  afternoon  in 
the  woods,  tea  in  her  favourite  "  rest-house,"  another 
thoughtful  innovation  of  the  Maharaja's,  would  restore 
her  equanimity. 

The  one  whither  to-day  her  Highness  was  going  on 
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account  of  its  remoteness  in  the  wooded  park,  made 
intrusion  rare.  Away  from  the  main  carriage  road, 
her  Highness  could  walk  about  quite  freely  in  the 
compound  where  she  had  planted  favourite  shrubs. 
Bare-footed  and  bare-headed  she  ran  like  a  sprite. 
A  beautiful,  high  hedge  hid  the  road. 

Telling  Ayah  to  have  tea  ready  promptly,  Chinka 
kicked  off  her  high-heeled  English  slippers  and, 
letting  the  Saree  fall  from  her  head,  plunged  at  once 
into  the  grass,  stretched  like  a  velvet  carpet  before 
her.  The  cool,  soft  touch  to  her  little  feet,  made  her 
draw  in  long  deep  breaths  of  the  air  she  loved,  stretch- 
ing out  her  arms  with  a  sense  of  freedom.  Away  from 
the  watchful  eyes  of  the  mother  Maharani  and  the 
Palace  guards,  to  her  Highness's  lips  came  the  old 
song,  "  My  love  is  like  the  red,  red  rose,"  the  first  song 
taught  her.  Before  the  line  was  finished  a  tall  young 
man  looked  over  the  hedge,  smiling.  He  leapt  over, 
cap  in  hand,  then  came  towards  Maharani  Chinka,  who, 
with  a  smothered  scream,  tugged  at  the  Saree  hanging 
over  her  arm  to  cover  her  face. 

The  voice  that  had  been  her  "  pollution  "  the  day 
before  begged  pardon  for  giving  her  a  fright,  and 
assured  Chinka  he  was  John  Braithwith,  one  of  the 
Palace  guests.  Rooted  to  the  spot,  the  admiration  in  his 

eyes  held  hers,  trembling  she  listened— as  the  voice 

went  on  in  musical  cadence,  "  I  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing you  for  a  moment  yesterday.  You  are  in  her  High- 
ness's confidence,  or  one  of  the  '  ladies  in  waiting.'  " 

Quickly  the  Maharani  grasped  the  idea  ;  he  did  not 
know  ;    how  could  he  ?     Letting  her  long,  sweeping, 
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black  lashes  cover  her  eyes,  she  said  timidly,  "  Yes, 
I'm  only  Chinka." 

Overhead  the  trees  softly  whispered  "  naughty 
Chinka  !  It's  a  white  lie."  The  setting  sun  glinted 
through  the  dense  foliage,  falling  with  caressing  gleams 
on  Chinka's  smooth  thick  hair. 

The  Englishman's  pulses  stirred.  He,  too,  was 
young.  Leaning  eagerly  towards  the  childish  figure, 
he  whispered  "  Chinka,  what  a  prett}^  name  !  May 
we  not  meet  again  ?  " 

Chinka  shook  her  head,  "  I  dare  not.     Besides " 

"  0  do  come  !  "  he  urged,  "  I  must  go  to  the  jungle 
soon.  This  is  a  short  holiday  from  grinding  work. 
There  is  no  harm  in  a  stroll  around  the  compound. 

Say  yoa  will  meet  me  here  to-morrow,  and !    Tell 

me  where  you  learned  my  language  and  who  taught  you 
'  Bobby  Burns'  '  song  ?  Do  you  know  you're  the 
prettiest  girl  I've  seen  in  India  ?  " 

Chinka  laughed,  although  fear  was  in  her  heart. 
Ayah  might  come  to  look  for  her,  the  sun  was  low,  and 
night  descends  like  a  blanket  thrown  over  one's  head  in 
India  ;  her  feet,  scantily  hidden,  were  cold  ;  but  he 
would  not  leave  her.     At  last  she  wavered  : 

"  Please  go  at  once.  If  I  am  discovered  here  there 
will  not  be  any  to-morrow  for  me.  I'll  try  to  come 
here  at  four  o'clock." 

With  that,  John  Braithwith  reluctantly  said  "  good- 
night." 

Maharani  Chinka  sped  back  to  the  "  rest-house," 
her  heart  beating  great  suffocating  throbs,  her  thoughts 
in  a  whirl.     Her  husband  would  never  forgive  this 
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second    adventure  !     Her    lt  caste  "  was  irretrievably 
broken  ;  she  was  for  ever  -polluted. 

The  Ayah,  crouching  on  the  threshold  of  the  Rest 
house,  stood  up  and  salaamed.  Chinka  gave  her  a  look. 
How  mucli  did  she  know  ?  But  the  impassive  face  and 
manner  told  nothing.  Going  in,  she  took  her  place  at 
the  tea  table.  But  her  Highness  was  too  excited. 
Sweets  and  tea  were  left  untasted.  It  was  barely  pos- 
sible to  conceal  the  bubbling  ferment  of  her  thoughts. 
Had  there  been  anyone  behind  the  great  trees,  listening? 
The  doolie,  with  its  four  bearers,  came  in  view.  It 
was  a  reassuring  sight.  With  a  sigh  of  relief,  she  drew 
the  curtains  about  her.     She  felt  safe. 

That  night  gloom  settled  over  the  light-hearted 
girl,  and  the  usual  invitation  to  her  guests  was  omitted. 
Chinka's  thoughts  strayed.  What  ever  made  the 
Maharaja  entertain  guests  constantly,  particularly 
in  the  guest  house  close  to  the  Palace  ?  There  was 
another  near  the  railway  station,  three  miles  away  ; 
there  they  would  not  be  under  one's  feet,  constantly 
interfering  with  the  little  freedom  of  Purdah  restric- 
tions, she  thought  petulantly.  Yet  the  cadence  of  the 
young  man's  voice  was  pleasant  to  remember.  The 
admiration  in  his  eyes,  womanlike,  she  forgave  ;  be- 
sides, it  was  a  new  experience  to  be  coaxed,  and  told 
"  she  was  the  prettiest  girl  in  India."  Of  course 
Maharanis  were  never  seen,  and  he  could  not  know  the 
liberty  he  was  taking.  It  was  Chinka's  first  look  upon 
a  world  English  women  do  not  appreciate.  To  her 
Highness,  although  unconfessed,  it  was  dangerously 
pleasant. 
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During  dinner  the  mother  Maharani,  with  usual 
alertness,  noticed  something  had  upset  her  daughter- 
in-law.  She  watched.  While  Chinka  made  a  pretence 
of  eating,  but  she  could  not  definitely  conclude. 
Confidence  in  her  powers  of  penetration  made  her 
certain  that  Chinka's  small  dark  head,  with  its  heavy 
plaits  of  hair,  held  knowledge  that  was  not  meant  to  be 
shared  by  the  household . 

John  Braithwith,  in  a  happier  mood  than  when  he 
had  started  to  explore  the  Park,  continued  his  wander- 
ings, although  it  was  nearly  time  to  dress  for  dinner. 
The  consequence  of  his  activity,  rather  than  the  need  of 
exercise,  had  brought  about  what  he  most  wanted. 
This  pretty  little  girl  with  her  magnetic  personality 
attracted  him  strongly.  He  now  remembered  hearing 
that  the  high  caste  woman  is  quite  a  different  person 
from  the  ordinary  one,  a  surfeit  of  coconutoil,  a  surfeit 
of  scent  makes  the  latter  unattractive  to  the  European, 
whose  nostrils  cannot  stand  the  confusion  of  smells. 
Chinka's  English,  with  its  fascinating  accent,  made 
another  reason  for  Ins  interest.  Had  he  known  she 
was  his  host's  wife,  his  inclinations  would  have  been 
swept  aside  for  the  honour  of  his  race. 

Now,  to-morrow  held  a  hidden  sweetness.  Life  for 
a  few  days  would  not  be  dull.  Perhaps  in  their  strolls 
a  few  stolen  kisses  might  be  permitted,  that  is  if  Chinka 
kept  her  promise  to  be  there.  And  in  the  tropics 
where  love  is  a  question  of  a  day,  a  week,  or  a  month, 
where  men  forget,  or  do  not  care  to  remember  the 
teachings  at  their  mother's  knee,  he  would  drift  with 
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the  tide  of  love.  In  the  chase  for  happiness,  meagre 
at  its  best,  differences  and  distinctions  were  tiresome  ; 
not  to  say  troublesome.  Why  not  take  what  comes 
to  you,  a  voice  whispered  ?  Life  is  short  everywhere, 
but  nowhere  so  short  as  in  India. 

At  last  he  made  his  way  to  the  guest  house,  changed 
hurriedly  into  dinner  clothes,  and  dined.  The  clink 
of  the  wine  glasses  said,  "  Chinka  "  ;  everything  whis- 
pered to-morrow.  Both  had  a  restless  night  from 
different  causes.  Chinka  was  irresolute,  wondering 
whether  to  keep  the  tryst,  John  Braithwith,  eager 
for  the  hour  of  meeting. 

"  Scinki  !  Scinki !  "  His  Highness  sat  up,  the 
charpoy  (bed)  creaking  as  he  did  so.  It  was  near  the 
hour  of  earliest  dawn,  and  the  Maharaja  sleepily 
wondered  if  he  had  been  dreaming,  or  if  Chinka  had 
really  called  him.  Stepping  over  to  the  window  that 
faced  the  courtyard  and  latticed  part  of  the  women's 
quarters,  he  tried  to  pierce  the  fading  darkness  with 
his  keen  eyes,  but  nothing  moved,  all  was  quiet.  The 
faint  glimmer  of  polished  steel  showed  him  where 
the  guards  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  leading  to 
his  wife's  apartment  with  drawn  tulwars  (swords). 

"  It  must  have  been  a  dream  !  Too  many  pegs ; 
too  much  eating  with  the  Englishman,"  he  reflected, 
settling  himself  once  more  upon  the  charpoy.  His 
Highness  tried  to  sleep,  but  sleep  had  fled.  The  cry 
haunted  him.  Finally  he  called  the  "  bearer,"  who 
was  sleeping  on  a  mat  at  his  door,  and  asked  for  a 
cigar.     The  "  boy,"  in  astonishment,  brought  the  wrong 
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box,  whereupon  the  Maharaja  thoroughly  awakened 
him  by  growling  a  few  choice  Hindustani  oaths.  When 
the  Palace  began  to  show  signs  of  life,  his  Highness 
had  not  settled  the  question  to  his  own  satisfaction  ; 
sleep  at  last  overtook  him  with  a  half  finished  cigar 
within  his  fingers. 

Chinka  had  called  in  spirit  to  her  husband  for  aid, 
as  she  paced  the  floor  distraught  with  thoughts  of 
pollution.  It  was  in  her  mind  to  say  "  Scinki,  the 
Englishman  has  seen  me,  you  will  hate  me  ;  I  am 
polluted."  The  Ayah  listened  to  the  patter  of  her 
Highness's  bare  feet  upon  the  parquet  floor. 

"  Ah  !  the  Englishman  !  "  she  murmured,  "  I  saw 
them  yesterday — what  is  our  beloved  land  coming 
to  ?  "  But  in  this  she  also  heard  the  jingle  of  rupees, 
which  meant  a  lot  more  since  Ayah  had  a  blind  father 
to  look  after. 

When  daylight  arrived,  Chinka  undressed  and  threw 
herself  on  the  charpoy,  having  resolved  to  trust  John 
Braithwith  with  her  secret  and  ask  him  to  leave  her. 
This  meant  that  Chinka  must  also  let  her  Ayah,  who 
had  followed  her  from  her  father's  house,  know  the  con- 
dition of  affairs,  in  order  that  the  meeting  might  not  be 
interrupted  by  the  mother  Maharani.  She  had  deci- 
ded it  was  impossible  to  tell  the  Maharaja,  whose  anger 
she  feared. 

For  the  first  and  last  time  Chinka  meant  to  keep 
her  half-promised  tryst.  Further  than  this,  matters 
would  not  go,  so  she  thought. 

His  Highness,  coming  into  his  wife's  apartments 
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after  eleven  o'clock  that  morning,  found  Chinka 
propped  up  by  pillows,  still  in  her  charpoy,  having 
"  chota  hasiri."  Dark  shadows  were  under  the  long- 
lashed  eyes,  and  her  skin  looked  like  ivory  in  its  ex- 
treme paleness. 

Night  vigils  in  India,  where  much  sleep  is  required, 
are  worse  for  one  than  elsewhere  ;  and  Chinka,  who  had 
not  slept  at  all,  was  not  improved  by  the  conflict. 

His  Highness,  pinching  the  tiny  Maharani's  cheek, 
laughingly  asked  :  "  What  is  it,  Memo  ?  So  late  in  your 
charpoy  ?  Do  you  know  I  thought  you  called  me  last 
night,  or  rather  this  morning  ?  I  made  certain  it  must 
have  been  my  imagination.  Is  it  another  necklace  that 
wants  alteration,  or  are  the  diamonds  not  large 
enough  ?  " 

Chinka  smiled  faintly,  and  turned  away  from  the 
light,  lest  her  eyes  should  tell  their  story.  "  My  head 
aches— the  air  will  put  me  right.  I'll  have  the  purdah 
gharri,  drive  around  the  grounds,  and  stop  for  tea  at 
one  of  the  rest  houses.  I  shall  hope  to  be  quite  right 
for  kharner  (dinner)." 

"  How  strange  that  Scinki  had  heard  her  call,"  she 
thought. 

""  "  Memo,   you  are  not  ill  ?  "   asked  his  Highness, 
serious  at  once. 
"  0  no,  no  !  " 

If  she  only  dared  tell  him.  But  the  opportunity 
passed  ;  fear  kept  her  silent. 

"  Tourists  have  been  trying  to  mutilate  the  Fort, 
Dampson    tells    me.     I'm    going    over    to    see.     It's 
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Dampson's  pet  grievance,"  said  the  Maharaja,  laugh- 
ing ;  "  notwithstanding  that  the  Fort  was  built  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  has  seen  many  wars,  Damp- 
son's  fear  and  dislike  of  a  crumb  of  the  stone  being 
taken  away  as  a  souvenir,  amounts  to  hatred.  If  he 
had  not  been  on  the  estate  so  long,  I  should  feel  like 
saying  '  bother  the  Fort.'  If  the  Mohamedans  could 
not  entirely  destroy  things,  I  can't  think  how  ever  a 
a  few  tourists  will  make  much  headway." 

The  Maharaja  stood  beside  the  charpoy,  his  short, 
thick-set  figure  and  good-natured  face  beaming  upon  his 
pale  child  wife,  who  was  not  listening  to  him.  He 
wore  the  Mahratta  costume,  with  its  vivid  coloured 
hat,  the  long  aigrette  held  in  place  with  a  magnificent 
diamond,  and  to-day  Chinka  unconsciously  compared 
him  to  the  long  lithe  Englishman  in  his  cool-looking 
white  linen,  when  the  Maharaja's  voice  broke  in  upon 
her  thoughts  :  "  Memo,  I'm  off  for  the  Fort.  Shall  I 
send  Doctor  Jentisiz  in  ?  " 

His  Highness  knew  this  would  get  a  "  rise."  For 
Memo,  her  husband's  pet  name  for  her,  realised  what 
the  Maharaja  would  like  to  hear — that  there  was  a 
prospect  of  an  heir  to  the  vast  fortune. 

"  No,  Scinki,  I'll  scream  if  you  do." 

"  I'll  scream  if  you  don't,"  said  his  Highness,  with 
double  meaning. 

At  last  he  was  gone — dear,  kind  Scinki — and  before 
many  minutes  her  Highness  called  : 

"  Ayah,  dress  me  at  once  in  the  yellow  saree  with 
silver  trimmings,  and  comb  my  hair  in  the  English 
fashion." 
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As  the  saree  was  being  draped  around  the  tiny 
figure,  Chinka  suddenly  said  : 

"  Ayah,  you  may  have  the  scarlet  saree  you  like  so 
much.  Only  take  off  the  gold  broidery  and  the  jewels, 
they  must  be  put  on  the  new  one  of  purple  colour." 

The  Ayah's  eyes  gleamed — it  was  the  beginning — 
but  not  a  word  did  she  say,  only  salaamed  to  the  floor. 

All  the  time  the  dressing  went  on  Chinka's  mental 
conflict  continued.  After  all,  this  was  the  easiest  way 
out  of  it.  To  tell  the  Maharaja  this  extraordinary 
episode — no,  she  would  not. 


Chapter  III. 
CHINK  A  GETS  DEEPER  IN. 

"  Hush  !  do  you  hear  someone  moving  ?  " 

"  Sweetheart,  why  are  you  so  nervous  ?  Ayah 
would  have  warned  us." 

"  My  ears  do  not  deceive  me.  There  is  someone 
near." 

Maharani  Chinka  trembled ;  they  were  in  the  rest- 
house,  close  to  where  their  first  accidental  meeting 
had  taken  place.  "  It  means  death  if  we  are  seen 
together." 

"  Nonsense,  let  me  take  you  in  my  arms  and  protect 
you  from  your  silly  fears.  Do  you  realise  Chinka, 
in  all  our  meetings  you  have  never  let  me  kiss  you." 

Chinka  shrank  back  in  alarm  as  John  Braithwith 
held  out  his  arms,  passion  in  his  eyes  : 

"  No,  don't  be  afraid  !  I  shan't  touch  you  without 
permission.     I  want  a  willing  kiss." 

Weeks  and  months  had  passed,  but  the  Maharani, 
promising  herself  that  each  time  should  be  the  last, 
had  not  only  put  off  asking  John  Braithwith's  advice, 
but  did  not  tell  him  who  she  was.  When  he  managed 
to  leave  the  woods  for  a  few  days,  which  he  now  did 
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to  the  detriment  and  delay  of  business,  the  Ayah 
conveyed  his  pleadings  for  one  more  meeting.  Chinka, 
who  was  fascinated  by  the  handsome  personality, 
deferential  manner,  new  to  her  world,  was  influenced 
again  and  again  to  repeat  her  indiscreet  conduct. 
The  child-like  nature  attracted  the  Englishman,  too. 
He  could  not  quite  place  her.  To  him  Chinka  seemed 
a  mixture  of  simplicity  and  shrewdness  who  would  in 
time  yield,  did  he  but  pursue  long  enough. 

The  most  intimate  knowledge  he  had  of  women  was 
derived  from  what  he  had  read  in  books.  A  high  caste 
Indian  girl  he  did  not  know  at  all. 

This  time  the  engineer  would  make  a  longer  stay, 
having  been  recalled  by  the  Maharaja  to  introduce  new 
engineering  schemes  in  the  winter  Palace.  This  made 
the  stolen  meetings  easier.  The  Maharaja's  whole 
time  was  now  given  up  to  making  the  palace  and  his 
native  state  famous  for  improvements  of  all  kinds,  and 
thus  he  left  the  girl  wife  much  alone. 

Knowing  little  of  the  outside  world,  and  nothing  of 
its  customs  save  what  filtered  through  the  crevices  of 
desultory  talk  now  and  then  indulged  in  by  her  Eng- 
lish guests,  Maharani  Chinka  felt  the  secret  gnawing 
at  her  heart.  She  brooded,  and  was  lost  in  a  whirl 
of  conflicting  ideas,  with  the  result  that  these  two 
young  persons  of  vastly  different  minds  were  being 
drawn  together. 

Chinka  called  it  "  fate."  In  a  week  or  two,  his 
Highness  would  be  taking  the  household  to  a  more 
northern  palace,  for  "  hot  weather  time  "  had  arrived. 
The  engineer  in  their  absence  would  finish  his  successful 
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work  and  go  home  for  good.  Chinka  quailed  a 
little  at  the  thought,  yet  it  was  not  love  exactly  which 
made  her  do  so,  and  wonder  if  she  ought  to  go  with 
him  ;  could  they  outwit  the  mother  Maharani  and  the 
palace  guards  ?  To  sever  the  old  life,  in  whose  eyes 
she  was  polluted,  seemed  the  only  way  out  of  it ;  for 
her  husband  had  never  told  her  how  much  she  meant 
to  him.  Her  marriage,  moreover,  one  of  obedience, 
placid  happiness  and  friendship  of  a  girl  and  boy,  did 
not  know  the  fierce  beating  of  pulses. 

When  John  Braithwith  covered  her  hands  with 
kisses,  thrills  made  her  ashamed.  In  all  her  married 
life  kisses  had  not  formed  a  part  of  endearment.  It 
had  frightened  the  girl,  to  all  pleadings  or  overtures 
on  the  Englishman's  part  and  to  his  surprise,  Chinka 
would  not  tolerate  familiarity.  Deliberate  as  her 
deception  continued,  it  was  not  a  guilty  one  in  so  far  as 
unfaithfulness  of  body  was  concerned.  Once  his 
Highness  came  in  irritable,  and  remarked  :  "  The 
electrical  appliances  for  cooking,  baths,  and  gout  cures, 
are  nearly  finished.  I  work  harder  than  those  employed 
by  me.     It  will  be  a  relief  to  get  away,  Memo." 

Chinka  paled,  and  set  her  teeth.  She  sent  word  to 
John  Braithwith  for  that  afternoon,  when  she  fancied 
someone  was  spying  on  them  in  spite  of  the  Ayah's 
watchfulness. 

"  Call  Ayah  !  "  Chinka  begged  ;  "let  her  look  where 
the  shrubbery  is  thickest !  " 

She  would  not  be  soothed  until  the  Ayah  came  back 
with  the  word,  "  No  one,  memsahib  Maharani,"  while 
her  would-be  lover  thought  savagely  "  there  is  always 
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some  damned  interruption  !  "  The  easy  conquest  he 
had  allowed  himself  to  fancy  was  not  forthcoming. 
Her  Highness  made  him  not  only  respect  her,  but 
himself  as  well.  Neither  would  she  tell  him  anything 
about  her  surroundings,  or  just  what  was  her  position 
in  the  palace.  She  remained  "  only  Chinka."  There 
was  no  better  way  to  stimulate  the  Englishman's 
interest,  but  the  Maharani  was  not  playing  the  game 
of  love. 

The  animal  and  the  ideal  are  closely  allied  in  both 
sexes.  The  woman  generally  denies  this,  even  to  her- 
self. A  man,  watching  the  changing  lights  in  Chinka's 
soft  eyes,  might  be  pardoned  for  any  mistakes.  Their 
charm  challenged  passion.  John  Braithwith,  holding 
both  little  hands,  and  forcibly  kissing  them  again  and 
again,  felt  he  would  never  let  her  go.  But  Chinka 
always  had  some  matter  of  fact  subject  to  discuss 
at  the  moment  when  he  became  sentimental. 

To-day  she  seemed  nearer. 

"  The  court  moves  to  the  more  northern  palace,  next 
week,"  Chinka  said,  with  a  pensive  air  of  resignation. 
"  We  shall  never  meet  again." 

"  Must  you  go,  and  I  only  just  come  ?  " 

Her  Highness  nodded — 

"  Yon  forget  the  women  of  India  have  little  say  in  the 
matter ;   besides,  it's  my  duty  either  to  go  and  never 

see  you  again,  or "  she  paused— her  eyes  wide  with 

excitement. 

"  Or  what  ?  "  said  he,  squeezing  her  hands  tightly. 

"  Or  we  must  leave  here  together  before  the  week  is 
ended — for  ever." 
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John  Braithwith  breathed  quickly.  Up  to  the  pre- 
sent moment  the  idea  of  making  a  permanent  fixture 
of  anything  Indian,  had  not  been  in  his  thoughts. 
But  why  not  ?  Maharajas  were  marrying  his  country- 
women. The  changing  about  in  this  case  was  equal. 
Chinka,  a  high-caste,  was  very  winsome,  and  her  near- 
ness biased  his  judgment.  The  white  and  gold  silk 
saree,  draped  tightly  about  the  perfect  figure,  her  eyes 
full  of  latent  fire,  the  red  lips  parted,  intent  upon  his 
reply,  made  him  long  to  have  her  in  his  arms.  These 
thoughts  went  quickly  through  his  mind.  Aloud  he 
said  after  a  moment's  hesitation  : 

"  If  fortune  smiles  upon  us  we  will  throw  our  lot 
together.  0,  sweetheart,  I  can't  let  you  go  !  Come  to 
me  !     Let  me  tempt  you  to  yield  your  lips  to  mine." 

"  Not  once,"  said  Chinka,  as  she  drew  away,  "  not 
until  we  are  safely  gone  from  here — not  until  I  am 
free.  Every  moment  1  am  terrified  lest  we  are  seen. 
There  are  eyes  everywhere  on  the  estate,"  she  sighed. 

"  How  shall  we  escape  without  notice  then  ?  " 

"  That  must  be  thought  out.  It  is  fully  three  miles 
by  our  private  railway  to " 

"  Our  !  "  he  echoed. 

"  We  of  the  estate  always  say  '  oar,'  "  Chinka  qiuckly 
corrected  herself,  letting  the  lids  fall  over  her  eyes  to 
hide  their  expression. 

"  The  Fort  is  guarded  ;  we  cannot  hide  there.  We 
must  go  only  in  time  for  the  down  Bombay  mail  at  half- 
past  nine,  a  most  inconvenient  hour,"  said  the  Mahar- 
ani, after  a  pause,  gloom  in  her  eyes  and  on  her  brow. 
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"  I'll  cross  the  compound  at  ten  to-night  if  I  hear 
the  call  of  the  Coppersmith  bird " 

"  Then  meet  me  here  to-morrow.  Some  plan  will 
have  come  to  me,"  Chinka  said  eagerly. 

John  Braithwith  looked  the  admiration  he  felt. 
The  rapid  development  of  her  character  surprised  him. 
A  timid,  nervous,  laughing  girl,  who  was  at  one  moment 
afraid  of  her  shadow,  the  next  smiling  away  her  fears  ; 
she  now  meant  to  plan  a  dangerous  flight,  to  elope  with 
a  man  not  of  her  race  or  religion. 

"  I  know  every  part  of  the  palace.  The  danger  is 
not  only  from  inside,  but  from  without." 

"  Yes,  one  has  only  to  observe  the  guards  on  the 
palace  roof.  They  have  keen  eyesight.  I  heard  them 
challenge  someone  last  night." 

"  You  always  carry  your  pass  ?  And  make  sure  to 
have  the  nightly  password  ?  "  Chinka  asked  anxiously  ; 
"  we  may  have  use  for  it." 

;'  0  certainly.  Besides  most  of  them  know  my 
voice.  Now  I'll  leave  you  to  think  it  all  out.  I  can 
scarcely  wait  for  the  call  of  the  '  Coppersmith  '  to- 
night." 

"  It  is  not  certain  to  call,  but good-night." 

They  parted,  and  then  John  Braithwith  ordered  an 
elephant  and  rode  to  the  frowning  guarded  Fort,  where 
interesting  Indian  history  filled  the  time  before  the 
dinner  hour. 

All  that  evening  John  Braithwith  waited,  crossed 
and  re-crossed  the  compound,  until  the  night-watch  on 
the  palace  tower  called  eleven  o'clock.  But  the 
"  Coppersmith  "  was  silent.    All  was  dark  on  that  side 
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of  the  palace.  There  remained  nothing  to  do  but 
retire. 

"  I  shan't  see  her  for  another  whole  day  !  "  he  grum- 
bled, and  in  a  bad  humour  went  to  bed. 

Chinka,  worn  out  with  excitement,  slept  soundly, 
forgetting  the  signal  she  had  promised. 


Chapter    IV. 
CHINKA'S    BOLD    PLAN. 

When  John  Braithwith  left  her  Highness  to  go  to  the 
Fort,  Chinka  had  a  confidential  conversation  with  the 
Ayah.  Then  when  they  reached  the  Palace  Chinka 
went  straight  to  her  bedroom,  where  stood  a  beauti- 
fully carved  teakwood  cabinet.  The  silent,  agile  Ayah 
watched  her  Highness  as  she  took  a  tiny  key  which 
hung  on  a  slender  chain  around  her  waist,  and,  opening 
the  innocent  looking  piece  of  Burmese  art,  displayed  a 
fortune  in  jewels  and  money. 

"  Do  as  I  tell  you,  and  be  silent !  "  was  all  her  High- 
ness said  then. 

The  Ayah  understood  brevity  for  her  race  is  curt  in 
most  respects.  Besides,  there  was  her  blind  father, 
and  honour  to  parents  came  first  with  her  ;  it  was  the 
best  part  of  her  religion. 

"  The  Sirdar  is  to  come  in  whenever  he  pleases.  He 
amuses  me.  There  he  is  now  ;  he's  in  the  courtyard, 
I  know  his  voice,"  said  the  Maharani  in  her  husband's 
hearing. 

Chinka  was  putting  some  carmine  on  her  lips  just 
before  dinner.  Her  husband  looked  at  her  in  amused 
silence. 

'  Tell  the  Bajut  (child)  to  wait,"  Chinka  called  after 
him  as  he  left  the  room  :  "  I  shan't  be  a  moment." 
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Adjusting  the  drapery  of  her  purple  saree,  she  put 
the  finishing  touches  to  a  most  becoming  native  toilette, 
and  swept  into  the  sitting  room  like  a  whirl- wind. 

A  boy  of  twelve,  richly  dressed  in  vivid  blue  silk 
trousers,  blouse  and  hat  encrusted  with  jewels,  and 
with  strings  of  pearls  around  his  neck,  jumped  up  with 
a  gravity  beyond  his  years  and  saluted.  Chinka  took 
his  face  between  her  hands,  and  looked  into  the  brilliant 
black  eyes  steadily.  This  little  man  could  be  depended 
upon  ;  his  subtle  nature  was  capable  of  understanding, 
and  his  devotion  was  like  that  of  a  faithful  dog.  They 
played  and  fought  together,  always  making  friends 
before  parting.  Standing  thus,  they  looked  much 
alike,  Chinka  a  trifle  the  taller  of  the  two.  The  mouth, 
teeth,  and  outlines  of  chin  of  each  resembled  the  other. 
They  looked  much  alike,  and  had  been  told  so  many 
times.  This  had  given  the  Maharani  an  idea  for  a 
daring  plan. 

This  prospective  heir  of  her  husband's,  should  she 
fail  to  give  him  one,  had  the  freedom  of  the  palace. 
Very  carefully  her  Highness  approached  the  subject, 
even  though  she  knew  he  would  do  what  she  asked  of 
him. 

Rich  in  his  own  right,  the  matter  of  another  million 
rupees  did  not  trouble  him,  should  his  Highness  have 
reason  to  disinherit  him.  They  went  into  dinner  with 
arms  wound  round  each  other's  waist.  Afterwards 
Chinka  dismissed  him  with  injunctions  to  come  to  her 
early  the  next  morning,  which  he  did,  arriving  shortly 
after  the  Maharaja  had  left  the  palace.  They  played 
as  usual  for  an  hour,  when  Chinka  said  : 
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"  You  are  tired,  Bajut,  and  the  sun  is  hot.  Let  Ayah 
undress  you  and  put  you  in  my  charpoy." 

"  If  the  Maharaja  comes  in  it  will  be  a  joke,"  said  the 
Sirdar,  laughing. 

"  But  he  won't.  The  improvements  keep  him  for 
ever  away." 

'"  I  do  like  to  be  here  with  you,  Chinka.  You're 
more  fun  than  any  of  the  Sirdar's." 

i;  Do  as  I  bid  you  and  I'll  believe." 

The  Sirdar  complied  at  once,  tucking  himself  safely 
in.  With  a  gesture  to  the  Ayah,  the  Maharani  indic- 
ated the  young  Sirdar's  costume. 

"  Bring  it  into  the  sitting  room,"  she  whispered, 
and  followed  quickly.  The  Ayah  helped  in  making  a 
change.  A  charming  boy  the  little  Maharani  made — 
even  the  Ayah  could  not  restrain  her  admiration. 

Entering  the  bedroom  Chinka  bent  over  her 
"  double  "  : 

"  If  you  value  Chinka's  life,  move  not  from  here  until 
I  return  ;  I'm  going  out         " 

'*  But,"  gasped  the  terrified  boy,  "  Purdah  !  what 
is  to  become  of  Purdah  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you  when  I  come  back.     Be  loyal !  " 

Waving  her  hand  and  gaily  smiling,  Chinka  dis- 
appeared, while  Ayah  guarded  the  door  of  her 
bedroom. 

Walking  down  the  wide  staircase  with  the  utmost 
confidence,  returning  the  salute  of  the  guards,  her 
Highness  crossed  the  courtyard  and  thence  made  her 
way  into  the  park. 

The  beginning  was  far  easier  than  she  had  anticipated, 
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for  the  guards  knew  the  Sirdar  so  well.  A  trick 
of  walk  or  speech  might  reveal  the  fact  that  the 
young  Maharani  was  taking  liberties  with  Purdah. 
Now  she  was  free  in  as  far  as  the  palace  was  concerned, 
and  her  heart  leapt  at  the  thought  that  "  caste  "  being 
broken,  life  in  India  would  not  be  possible.  It  would 
certainly  come  to  the  ears  of  the  mother  Maharani 
and  of  the  Maharaja  in  time  should  she  stay  on. 
She  would  be  the  first  Maharani  in  India  to  elope  with 
an  Englishman.  After  a  situation  that  in  the  be<nn- 
ning  had  been  accidental ;  the  "  evolution  of  woman- 
hood "  that  John  Braithwith  had  talked  to  her  about 
was  now,  did  she  choose  to  take  it,  in  her  grasp.  At 
any  rate  it  was  better  to  run  away  than  to  sit  quietly 
by,  and  let  them  kill  her  or  thrust  her  off.  These 
thoughts  ran  as  swiftly  as  lightning  through  her 
brain  as  her  feet  carried  the  slender  body  along  the 
pathway  under  the  trees,  hither  and  thither,  like  a  bird 
suddenly  loosed  from  a  cage,  not  knowing  its  bear- 
ings, yet  trving  to  fly.  A  sudden  interest  in  the  vast 
world  she  would  try  to  see  came  over  her,  and  dulled 
the  pain  of  parting  with  his  Highness  and  the  old  life 
of  Purdah. 

Suddenly  Chinka's  pallor  increased.  The  pupils  of 
her  eyes  dilated.  Coming  towards  her  at  a  terrific 
speed  in  his  pet  motor  car  was  the  Maharaja,  accom- 
panied by  John  Braithwith. 

"  Lost !  They  will  know  me  !  " 

But  without  flinching  Chinka  jauntily  saluted  as 
they  flashed  past.  His  Highness  returning  the  salute 
absently,   the   tiny   figure    of  the  Sirdar  making   no 
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unusual  impression  upon  him.  He  was  "  busy."  John 
Braithwith  thought  it  must  be  Chinka's  brother,  but,  of 
course  did  not  remark  it  aloud  ;  while  Chinka,  gasping 
for  breath,  thought  "  this  is  the  cardinal  test.  To- 
morrow I  will  see  him  and  decide  the  day  of  our  leav- 
ing," and,  speeding  back  to  the  palace,  her  Highness 
made  the  anxious  Sirdar  dress  quickly  and  go. 


Chapter    V. 
FLIGHT. 

The  Maharani  Chinka  looked  skywards  through  the 
lattice  work  of  her  apartments  noting  the  guards  on  the 
tower  vigilantly  scanning  first  one  road  that  led  to 
tiger  house,  then,  in  turn,  others  leading  from  the  vari- 
ous points  of  the  compass.  On  all  sides  the  Cupola 
of  the  Palace  resembled  an  alarm  clock,  wound  up, 
ready  at  the  slightest  stirring  of  a  leaf  to  explode  to 
and  summon  the  Garrison. 

Chinka  had  just  come  in  from  the  "  Resthouse," 
deepest  in  the  woods,  where  their  plans  had  been  dis- 
cussed and  agreed  upon. 

With  a  slight  shudder  of  fear,  Chinka  turned  back  into 
her  bedroom,  and  found  the  Ayah  waiting  to  speak. 

''  You  told  the  Sirdar  to  come  here  this  afternoon  ?  " 

"  Ah,  memsahib  Maharani,  he  is  coming." 

"  You  will  have  the  pani  (drink)  ready  when  he  ar- 
rives. Take  what  jewels  you  can  hide  in  your  saree, 
and  wait  for  me  where  the  two  roads  meet  near  the 
station.  If  any  one  asks  you  questions,  say  you  are 
going  to  see  your  father,  but  do  not  under  any  circum- 
stances say  that  you  are  my  Ayah.  The  call  of  the 
Coppersmith  bird  answer  at  once  !  " 

"  Your  Highness " 

"  Well,  what  is  it  ?  " 
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"  They  will  put  me  to  death  for  helping  you  away  ; 
what  will  my  father  do  ?  "  And  Ayah  knelt  at  Chin- 
ka's  feet,  praying  to  be  taken  on  the  journey  across  the 
"  black  water."  Long  and  earnestly  they  talked  in 
Hundustani,  not  like  Princess  and  Ayah,  but  like  two 
women  in  dire  straits.  Then  the  Ayah  rose  to  her  feet, 
salaamed,  and  was  gone  to  make  her  own  preparation. 

Meantime  John  Braithwith,  on  the  plea  of  illness, 
was  getting  "  leave."  A  change  of  air  and  scene  for  a 
fortnight  would  be  a  good  "  pick-me-up."  His  High- 
ness agreed  that  work  must  wait. 

"  I  shall  miss  your  hand  in  the  Palace  improvements, 
for  I,  too,  go  away  next  week.  But  why  not  go  to  our 
hospital  on  the  estate,  which  affords  everything  you 
can  have  elsewhere  ?  Our  doctors,  male  and  female, 
were  educated  in  England  and  are  most  competent !  " 

Braithwith  made  an  evasive  reply,  which  to  himself 
sounded  clumsy  and  unnatural.  But  to  his  relief  His 
Highness  did  not  insist,  and  kindly  said,  "  take  all  the 
time  necessary." 

Immediately  he  telegraphed  Grindlay  and  Co.,  of 
Bombay,  to  secure  cabins  on  the  new  line  of  steamers 
plying  between  India  and  America,  sending  on  a  box  of 
necessaries  for  them  to  register,  Ayah  having  smuggled 
for  him  the  most  important  things  her  mistress  would 
require  on  the  journey,  and  all  seemed  propitious  for 
their  flight.  He  could  not  take  Chinka  to  his  mother  yet. 
If  he  ever  did,  time  and  circumstances  must  decide. 
He  was  not  certain  that  his  love  was  the  right  sort  or 
that  Chinka  expected  marriage. 
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"  The  Sirdar,  your  Highness  !  " 

"  Child,  you  are  late.     Look  !  the  sun  is  setting." 

"  Chinka,  you  will  not  go  far  away,  not  for  long  !  " 

"  Pish,"  said  the  Maharani,  but  sent  a  startled  look 
at  the  boy,  for  neither  of  them  had  told  him  the  whole 
truth  ;  "  take  the  pani  sharab  (drink)  !  You  will  not 
abandon  me  now,  Chokra  !  (small  boy).  Come,  give  me 
your  clothes  !  " 

"  Promise  me  first,  Chinka  !  You  stayed  out  so 
long  last  time  that  I  am  afraid." 

Ayah  promised  him  some  of  his  favourite  sweets, 
and  Chinka  coaxed,  until  finally  he  was  safely  in  the 
charpoy  (bed),  and  her  Highness  was  laughingly 
donning  what  she  called  her  "  clothes  of  freedom  " 
behind  the  Purdah,  telling  him  Hindustani  fairy  stories. 

Long  before  Chinka  had  finished  the  Sirdar,  drugged, 
was  asleep.  None  could  question  him  for  a  long  time. 
If  it  were  only  as  easy  to  silence  the  others  should  an 
alarm  be  raised !  Her  Highness  shuddered.  It 
meant  hideous  things  if  they  failed.  Something  of  a 
gambling  spirit  came  over  her ;  it  was  a  toss  up — 
death  or  liberty ;  what  did  it  matter  ?  Fate  had 
marked  the  little  Maharani  ;  this  affair  was  not  of  her 
seeking.  The  sun  in  a  glorious  array  of  colours  sud- 
denly disappeared  ;  night  had  come.  With  a  long  last 
look  at  the  sleeping  child  her  Highness,  assuming  her 
jaunty  air,  made  her  way  to  the  court  yard  below. 

The  Ayah,  crouching  in  the  thicket,  fell  asleep. 
Suddenly  the  call  of  the  "  Coppersmith  "  rang  through 
the  quiet  night.     The  Ayah,  with  the  peculiar  silent 
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step  of  the  native,  came  out  into  the  roadway  and 
answered.  One  could  not  fancy  her  sleeping  soundly 
the  moment  before.  Chinka,  a  terrified  little  figure, 
clung  to  her  ;  "let  us  hide  until  we  know  I'm  not 
followed." 

To  her  excited  imagination  the  guards'  eyes  must 
have  pierced  the  darkness  and  the  disguise. 

Xo;  nothing  but  the  faint  sounds  of  Park  life  !  What 
a  miracle  !  they  had  outwitted  the  Mother  Maharani's 
careful  observation.  Chinka's  heart  ceased  to  pulsate 
so  wildly  ;  a  sigh  of  relief  escaped  her.  But  the  danger 
was  only  begun.  If  all  went  well,  the  Englishman  would 
meet  them  near  the  station  ;  otherwise  the  Ayah  would 
at  the  last  moment  make  a  dash  for  the  train  with  her 
charge.  The  race  for  the  railway  station  began.  Hand 
in  hand,  like  children  flying  from  fear,  they  scarcely 
breathed.  Every  rustle  of  a  leaf,  the  hiss  of  reptile 
life,  caused  them  to  wait  with  bated  breath.  It  seemed 
not  quite  possible  that  the  wild  and  daring  plan  could 
succeed.  Detour  after  detour  they  made,  and  at  last 
the  twinkling  lights  of  their  destination  came  in  view, 
and  in  the  distance  they  heard  the  whistle  of  the  engine 
warning  them  time  was  short. 

Here  lay  their  greatest  difficulty.  People  from  the 
town  proper  were  awaiting  the  mail  train ;  coolies  in 
great  numbers,  travellers  of  all  kinds  who  might  be 
curious  about  them,  were  sitting  or  crouching  in  the 
native  way,  gossiping,  eyes  and  ears,  alert.  The  sahib 
Ferguson,  pacing  up  and  down  the  platform,  was  going 
to  Agra.  Government  had  sent  him.  Ha  !  (yes)  the 
master  sahib  had  been  heard  to  say  "  The  screeching 
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whistle  of  the  approaching  train  brought  them  hurriedly 
to  their  feet.  Puggeries  of  mixed  colours  bobbed  here 
and  there.  Men  and  women,  heavy  loads  on  their 
heads,  crowded  into  the  very  full  third  class  carriages." 

In  the  meantime,  while  John  Braithwith,  who  had 
been  waiting  near  the  Maharaja's  private  railway  across 
theroad,  lifted  the  disguised  Maharani  on  his  shoulders. 
Saying  "  quiet,  follow,  ayah  !  "  he  boldly  walked  into 
the  carriage  reserved  for  Sahib  Braithwith,  slamming 
the  door.  In  the  confusion  while  sahibs  and  mem- 
sahibs  gave  orders  to  their  servants  from  carriage 
windows,  no  one  paid  any  attention  to  anyone  else. 
As  the  train  pulled  out  Braithwith's  broad  shoulders 
filled  the  carriage  window.  He  waved  a  farewell  to 
the  superintendent,  to  whom  he  had  made  a  generous 
present.  They  were  on  their  way  to  Bombay.  Then 
the  Ayah  silently  presented  a  letter  to  the  Maharani  ; 
it  was  in  the  fine  Hindustani  writing  of  the  Mother 
Maharani. 

"  Don't  read  it  to-night,  sweetheart !  "  taking  it 
from  her  Highness,  John  Braithwith  put  it  in  his  poc- 
ket.    "  We  have  had  enough  worry  for  one  night." 


Chapter    VI. 
FREE. 

The  Apollo  Bunder  at  last !  The  long,  hot  night 
and  day  on  the  train  had  been  very  wearisome.  Free- 
dom from  pursuit  was  not  yet  certain.  The  Maharaja 
must  now  know  of  their  flight.  John  Braithwith  would 
have  been  disgusted  to  know  how  in  reality  he  was  re- 
paying the  Maharaja's  hospitality.  Chinka  drearily 
wondered  how  much  they  knew  at  the  Palace.  It 
was  certain  that  the  Mother  Maharani  had  an  inkling  ; 
the  Ayah  said  a  coolie  had  given  her  the  letter  while  at 
supper,  just  before  the  flight.  It  would  be  a  great  re- 
lief to  be  on  the  steamer,  to  read  her  letter  and  to  con- 
fess the  truth  to  the  Englishman. 

Sleepless  and  restless  all  night,  John  Braithwith 
thought  she  had  never  looked  prettier,  the  showy  cos- 
tume of  the  Sirdar  was  very  becoming.  Chinka's 
slender  legs  made  her  look  the  boy,  and  a  very  young 
one. 

A  great  throng  was  assembled  at  the  Bund  (landing 
stage)  to  have  a  look  at  the  new  boat  which  lay  a  short 
distance  out,  her  long  outlines  showing  in  nautical 
beauty  against  the  tumbling  white  horses  licking  her 
sides  ;   all  looked    curiously  at  the  little  Sirdar  in  his 
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jewelled  silk  togs,  who,  holding  tightly  to  the  Ayah's 
hand,  boarded  the  launch  that  took  them  to  the 
steamer. 

John  Braithwith's  great  figure  loomed  above  the 
crowd — one  eye  on  Chinka,  the  other  looking  for  the 
trouble  which  at  any  moment  might  confront  them. 
He  was  really  more  serious  than  he  knew.  They  were 
parted  by  their  fellow  passengers,  who  at  this  late 
season  were  leaving  India.  Once  on  board,  what  a 
pleasure  it  would  be  to  explain  the  different  objects 
of  interest  to  Chinka,  whose  dark  eyes  looked  twice 
as  large  with  wonderment. 

The  Island  of  Elephanta,  with  its  relics  of  other  cen- 
turies, could  be  plainly  seen  on  one  side,  the  high 
buildings  of  European  Bombay  on  the  other.  An 
intensely  blue  sky  and  grilling  sun  that  made  clothing 
almost  unbearable,  was  above  them ;  he  gave  the  two 
Purdah  girls  their  first  glimpse  of  the  bright  world. 
The  large,  flat  houses  of  Bombay  were  like  immense 
beehives,  the  warehouses  hideous  landmarks,  the  funny  ! 
little  sailing  boats  with  enormous  sails,  whatever  kept 
them  from  turning  turtle ! 

As  Chinka  and  the  Ayah  listened  to  his  descriptions, 
they  were  swiftly  nearing  the  big  boat  that  would  bear 
them  away  to  a  new  land.  The  Ayah  muttered,  but 
her  expression  remained  sphinxlike.  Having  a  first 
class  ticket,  she  could  remain  with  her  charge,  who 
was  terrified  at  the  thought  of  being  separated  from 
the  only  creature  who  was  her  companion  in  misery, 
for  it  was  misery  to  leave  her  old  life  behind,  even 
though  she  had  voluntarily  chosen  it. 
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At  last  they  reached  the  big  boat ;  the  funnel  com- 
menced to  vomit  volumes  of  smoke,  the  whistle  boomed 
a  warning ;  slowly  the  "  Towers  of  Silence  "  faded  from 
view.  John  Braithwith  commenced  to  breathe  freely  ; 
then  came  the  Taj  Hotel  with  its  tomblike  outlines  ; 
then  the  open  sea.  Hurrah  !  They  were  free  !  But 
where  was  Chinka  ?  She  had  vanished  silentlv. 


Chapter    VII. 
JOHN   BRAITHWITH'S   ANGER. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me,  Cliinka,  that  what  you 
have  just  said  is  true  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

John  Braithwith  paled,  then  flushed  with  anger. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  he  echoed,  "  because  I  can't  think 
why  you  have  placed  me  in  this  unenviable  position  ? 
Do  you  realise  that  you  have  ruined  me  ?  According 
to  your  story  I  have  run  away  with  another  man's 
wife  !  You  calmly  tell  me  you  are  her  Highness  of 
Scinki,  and  Ave  are  far  away  from  land.  Do  you  know 
what  this  means  ?  Exile  from  my  own  country  for 
ever !  " 

Chinka  looked  at  the  Englishman  in  silence,  which 
irritated  him  further. 

He  lost  sight  for  a  moment  of  the  fact  that  he  had  not 
insisted  on  complete  knowledge  of  her  identity  before 
they  started,  particularly  as  he  knew  girls  in  India 
married  very  young.  Chinka  was  certain  to  be  some- 
body's wife,  if  not  the  Maharaja's.  He  cursed  his 
temporary  blindness. 

"  Speak,  your  Highness  !     Tell  me  why  you  did  this  ! 
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God  knows  I  deserve  much  for  my  folly  in  trusting  you 
completely  !   you,  however,  owe  me  an  explanation." 

Chinka  moistened  her  dry  lips,  whose  scarlet  had 
blanched  before  the  tornado  of  words.  All  the  confi- 
dence and  daring  manner  she  had  possessed  left  her. 
The  eloping  Maharani  wished  herself  safely  back 
in  Purdah  with  the  good  natured  Maharaja. 

"  I  was  -polluted.  In  my  country  no  man  save  hus- 
band or  father  may  see  our  faces — you  know  that 
much  of  our  customs.  When  accident  showed  me  to  you 
at  the  Purdah  it  was  bad  enough,  but  in  the  compound 
you  came  and  talked  to  me.  My  '  caste '  is  broken, — 
I  dared  not  remain " 

Chinka  shivered  with  apprehension  and  relapsed  into 
silence. 

This,  then,  was  her  reason  for  eloping,  not  because 
of  love  for  him.  His  anger  made  him  unjust.  There 
was  little  use  in  prolonging  the  painful  interview. 

•  You  look  fagged,  Chinka  ;  it  will  be  better  that  you 
rest  until  to-morrow.     I'll  send  you  word." 

And  he  left  the  cabin  with  the  Ayah  crouching  at  the 
door. 

All  night  he  paced  the  deck,  trying  to  come  to  some 
conclusion  ;  a  few  hours  had  brought  disagreeable 
changes.  Instead  of  a  honeymoon, — dishonour, — to  the 
man  who  had  made  him  successful !  He  had  proved  his 
gratitude  by  stealing  the  other's  wife.  There  were  many 
little  incidents  he  now  recollected,  that  at  the  time  did 
not  impress  him  particularly.  His  passion  had  blinded 
him.  Grinding  his  teeth  with  rage,  and  laughing  bitter- 
ly, he  walked  until  his  anger  faded,  and  bitterness  took 
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its  place.  A  nice  story  for  his  puritanical  Devonshire 
people  to  hear  !  The  Governor  would  cast  him  off 
without  a  word.  Truly,  he  had  reaped  without  actually 
sowing.  But  never  mind,  Chinka  was  not  altogether 
to  blame.  For,  as  she  said,  life  had  been  made  im- 
possible in  India  ;  the  only  thing  left  them  to  do 
was  to  send  a  written  explanation  to  the  Maharaja, 
who  would  no  doubt,  for  obvious  reasons,  decline  to 
believe  him,  being  a  man  with  all  a  man's  lusts  and 
passions.  It  occurred  to  him  also  that  the  Hindustani 
word  for  sorrow  and  widow,  "  Bewa,"  should  have 
been  "  beware."  With  the  sunrise  came  the  parting 
with  his  last  illusion.  Chinka  should  be  his  "  trust,"  at 
least,  until  the  Maharaja  answered.  He  had  fought 
his  first  battle  on  women's  behalf  and  conquered  self. 

The  journey  to  New  York  seemed  endless.  Once 
in  the  beautiful  harbour,  the  shores  of  Long  Island  on 
one  side,  Sandy  Hook  with  its  lighthouse  and  enormous 
twin  lights  on  the  other,  the  narrow  winding  channel 
the  Pilot  so  skilfully  took  them  through,  with  its 
interesting  views  ;  the  "  skyscrapers  "  growing  nearer — 
all  this  kept  them  from  thinking  of  the  ugly  facts 
which  were  to  face  them  on  landing. 

History  in  love  affairs  constantly  repeats  itself,  and  is 
spreading  over  the  earth,  linking  the  different  races 
and  nationalities  in  fetters  of  progression.  Chinka, 
in  mistaken  fear,  had  broken  through  the  avalanche 
of  tradition.  Her  husband  had  unconsciously  made 
this  easy.  The  incompleteness  of  her  education  had 
been  a  mistake  ;   ignorance  had  sent  her  adrift.     She 
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had  not  asked  how  much  the  Maharaja  would  be  will- 
ing to  forgive,  nor  tested  the  quality  of  his  love,  with 
the  consequence  that  in  far-off  India  the  Maharaja 
cursed  her  and  his  semi-advanced  ideas  for  Maharanis. 


Chapter    VIII. 

THE    MAHARAJA    DECIDES    TO    HAVE    A 

ZENANA. 

The  Sirdar  slept  on  and  on  in  his  drugged  sleep. 
The  Maharaja  leant  over  him  anxiously.  Would  he 
never  awaken  ? 

"  Memo,  Memo,  where  are  you  ?   why "  ran  his 

thoughts. 

The  Mother  Maharani  glided  in,  her  saree  dishevelled. 

"  The  child  is  drugged,"  she  said,  calmly,  as  if  stat- 
ing an  everyday  affair. 

"  Chinka,  where  is  she  ?  She  must  have  drugged  the 
Sirdar.     That  is  a  serious  joke, — and  why  ?  " 

The  Maharaja  looked  at  his  mother  in  expectation 
of  a  reply,  but  the  mother  Maharani  had  her  reasons 
for  not  answering  the  question. 

"Chinka  must  have  stayed  at  the  Resthouse last 
night,"  was  her  evasive  reply,  "  presently  it  will  be — 
'  let  us  not  have  Purdah.'  Chinka  has  too  much  liberty, 
my  son." 

The  Maharaja  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  left  his 
wife's  apartments.  He  was  not  in  the  humour  to  dis- 
cuss this  old  question  with  his  mother. 

"  Send  for  me  when  the  child  wakes,"  was  all  he 
said. 
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"  Some  prank  of  these  two  children,"  he  thought. 
"But  this  is  going  too  far." 

Chinka  never  had  slept  away  from  the  Palace  before, 
such  a  thing  was  unheard  of.  To  him  like  all  of  his 
race,  women  were  pretty  playthings  to  hang  jewels 
upon,  to  amuse  one.  Chinka  was  all  that  in  her 
imperious  moods,  ending  in  docility,  coaxing,  and 
obedience.  The  absence  of  a  Zenana  was  signifi- 
cant. His  Highness  loved  his  wife  with  tenderness 
and  passion.  He  approved  of  Purdah  conditions  in 
India,  but,  unlike  his  old-fashioned  mother,  he  did  not 
go  so  far  as  to  fancy  a  woman  "  polluted  "  if  she  hap- 
pened to  be  seen.  This  Chinka  would  have  been  glad 
to  know.  Their  placid,  happy  existence  had  admitted 
nothing  in  the  way  of  mental  disturbances  ;  besides, 
Chinka  was  a  Bajut  (child).  Then  came  the  improve- 
ment scheme,  into  which  his  Highness  had  thrown  all 
his  energy  and  time.  Very  often  the  Maharaja  returned 
to  the  Palace  physically  weary,  hurried  to  his  apart- 
ments, where  he  dined  and  smoked  alone,  losing  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  feminine  nature  is  much  alike  in 
all  women,  in  one  respect,  namely,  they  crave 
attention.  His  western  education  had  opened  his 
eyes  to  this,  but  the  great  pride  that  his  Highness' 
father  had  taken  m  his  domain  the  son  inherited. 
It  made  him  oblivious  and  unobservant  to  many 
things  temporarily. 

The  young  Prince  slept  on  until  the  sun  was  high, 
grilling  all  it  could  devour.  The  animals  and  persons 
of  intelligence  alike  sat  quietly  waiting  for  its  departure. 
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With  a  confusion  of  ideas  the  Sirdar  struggled  to  a 
sitting  position  on  the  charpoy  (bed),  and  found  two 
pairs  of  eyes  watching  him — those  of  the  Maharaja 
and  of  his  mother. 

"  Well,  young  man,  you  have  slept  long  !  What 
are  you  doing  in  Chinka's  bed  ?  " 

The  child  stared.  The  words  gradually  brought 
remembrance. 

"  Don't  be  angry  ;   its  only  a  joke  !     Call  Chinka  ! 
she  will  explain.     0,  my  head  aches  !  " 
He  threw  himself  back  on  the  pillows. 
"  We  can't  find  Chinka,"  said  the  Maharaja,  suspi- 
cion struggling  with  a  desire  to  shake  the  boy,  "  I've 
been  waiting  for  you  to  waken." 

"  Chinka  not  come  back,  tell  me  !  tell  me  !"  he  plea- 
ded.    ''  I  swear  to  tell  all  I  know  !  " 

The  poor  little  chap  swooned  with  fright.  His  High- 
ness picked  him  up  and  carried  him  to  the  lattice  work, 
where  a  stray  breath  of  air  might  help  to  revive  him. 
Where  were  the  Sirdar's  clothes  ?  Like  a  bolt  of  light- 
ning the  truth  came  to  him,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it. 
Chinka  was  out  masquerading.  Something  had  hap- 
pened to  her  !  Luckily  all  the  English  connected  with 
the  Estate  were  gone  to  Hill  Stations.  It  seemed 
incredible  !  Chinka  trying  to  run  away  !  What  for  ? 
How  could  she  without  detection  ?  So  Purdah  had 
become  irksome ! 

The  Mother  Maharani  did  not  enlighten  her  son. 
Then  the  Sirdar  claimed  attention. 

"  0,   your  Highness,   is  the  Ayah  gone  too  ?     0 
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Chinka,  where  are  you  ?  I  told  you  not  to  break 
1  Purdah.'  " 

Suddenly  the  Maharaja  dropped  the  boy,  and  went 
over  to  the  Burmese  Cabinet.  It  was  unlocked. 
Most  of  the  money  and  jewels  were  gone  !  Grimly 
he  turned  to  the  frightened  Prince  and  his  sphinx-like 
mother  : 

"  Not  a  word  of  this  to  any  one.  1  see  it  all — Chin- 
ka  " 

''  No,  not  all,"  said  his  mother,  "  it  was  with  the 
engineer  Englishman  Chinka  went  away." 

She  gave  the  Sirdar  a  quick  look  of  triumph  and 
wondered  how  far  the  subtle  boy  of  twelve  was  in  the 
secret. 

"  By  God  !  and  you,  knowing  this,  let  me  stay  in 
ignorance  ?  " 

The  Maharaja's  eyes  were  fearful.  His  face  twitched 
with  anger,  and  he  ground  his  teeth  together  like  the 
scraping  of  a  saw. 

"  Why  should  T  not  ?  Chmka  was  polluted.  They 
met  and  talked  nearly  every  day.     I  let  them  go." 

"  You  let  me  waste  all  this  time  !  "  he  raged,  "  I'll 
follow  and  kill  them  both." 

The  Sirdar  crouched  closer  to  the  lattice,  wishing 
himself  dead,  but  the  mother  Maharani  let  her  son 
rave.     She  was  not  in  the  least  frightened. 

"  You  were  not  blameless.  I  warned  you  Chinka 
had  too  much  freedom,"  she  said  when  the  paroxysms 
ceased,  leaving  her  son  exhausted. 

This  was  the  end  of  his  love  and  care  !  Chinka  had 
eloped  with  an  Englishman.     No,  he  would  not  pursue 
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them.  Let  her  go  and  be  damned  !  As  for  the  traiter- 
ous  Englishman,  they  were  of  a  feather,  let  them  roost 
together !  He,  too,  would  be  amused.  A  Zenana 
should  be  added  to  the  Palace.  Like  most  Maharajas, 
he  would  be  merry.  No  more  love  for  one  woman — 
dozens  of  them — then  when  one  disappeared,  she  would 

not  be  missed,  others  would  be  willing  to  fill  the , 

snapping  his  fingers,  he  laughed. 


Chapter  IX. 
THE    ZENANA. 

A  cable  over  tfte  wires  to  India  irom  New  York  said, 
"  A  letter  of  explanation  has  been  posted." 

John  Braithwith. 

The  Maharaja  laughed  a  hard  cynical  laugh.  "  Too 
late,  my  friend,"  he  muttered,  "  the  mischief's  done  !" 
Yet  he  paused.  "  Why  send  the  message  if  all  was  not 
square  ?  This  was  a  month  or  more  after  the  flight,  and 
the  Maharaja's  interest  had  been  transferred  from 
palace  improvements  to  dancing  girls  of  the  Nautch 
order.  The  chatter  of  many  feminine  voices  sifted 
through  the  lattice  work  ;  heavy  perfumes  wafted 
down  the  corridors  ;  the  tinkle  of  anklets,  bracelets, 
the  patter  of  bare  feet,  made  unaccustomed  sounds 
in  a  palace  heretofore  more  English  than  Oriental. 
The  Maharaja  was  the  gayest  of  them  all.  It  was 
one  long  revel  of  feasting,  drinking,  and  dancing. 
But  through  it  all  Chinka's  eyes  looked  at  him  until 
he  cursed  himself  for  not  forgetting. 

Cold  weather  time  was  near ;  when  the  earlv 
morning  and  the  nights  in  Northern  India  are  like  an 
old-fashioned  English  summer,  cool,  sweet,  and  with 
the  song  of  birds.     The  winter  Palace  was  gay  with 
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the  arrival  of  the  Maharaja's  Zenana  from  the  Palace 
in  the  Hills. 

His  Highness,  grown  stouter,  with  hard  lines  about 
eyes  and  mouth,  stood  laughing,  in  the  Purdah  quar- 
ters, at  the  effort  of  two  ladies  claiming  precedence, 
trying  to  hide  their  quarrel  from  him. 

"  Children,  all  children,"  he  laughed,  "  and  ostriches, 
always  half  hidden.  To-night  let  us  have  the  Nautch 
without  squabbles  !  " 

Entering  his  rooms,  a  letter  on  the  dressing  table 
caught  his  eye.  At  the  same  moment  the  "  bearer  " 
salaamed,  saying  that  the  post  had  just  arrived.  His 
Highness  stood  looking  at  the  inscription  until  the 
"  boy  "  disappeared.  They  were  Chinka's  hierogly- 
phics !  The  Maharaja  made  a  movement  to  tear  it  up, 
but  hesitated.  The  past  few  months  had  been  bitter 
ones,  for  all  his  gaiety  and  voluptuous  life.  To  himself 
he  confessed  that  Chinka's  place  had  not  been  filled. 
Her  absence  had  made  a  great  difference.  Riotous 
living  had  neither  satisfied  nor  drowned  the  longing 
for  his  girl  wife.  Impatience  at  his  weakness,  he  tore 
open  the  letter,  and  read  Chinka's  pathetic  confession 
penned  from  New  York.  Incredulous  at  first,  the  hon- 
esty and  sincerity,  the  hopelessness  of  being  reinstated, 
with  which  Chinka  had  written,  gradually  communi- 
cated itself  to  him.  Were  they,  after  all,  misjudged  ? 
The  ladies  of  his  Zenana,  with  rouged  faces  and  tinkling 
anklets,  faded.  Their  sensuous,  beckoning  arms  were 
replaced  by  a  childish,  wistful  face  and  figure,  that 
called  him  to  New  York. 

With  an  oath  the  Maharaja  dropped  his  head  upon 
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his  arms,  wrestling  with  the  question.  Chinka  had  not 
asked  him  to  come  !  He  had  fancied  himself  cured,  but 
her  image  did  not  leave  him.  It  was  easy  to  tear  up, 
without  reading,  any  letter  of  John  Braithwith's.  This 
was  different ;  perhaps  Chinka  ought  to  have  a  chance 

to  explain.     The  man  may  have  tempted .     He 

read  the  letter,  which  told  him  absolutely  the  truth. 

There  was  no  Nautch  dance  at  the  Palace  that  night, 
nor  in  fact  ever  again. 


In  New  York,  where  at  that  season  of  the  year  the 
sun  beat  down  with  almost  the  same  torrid  heat  as  in 
India,  her  Highness  awakened  to  the  fact  that  interest 
in  a  man  may  mean  one  thing,  but  that  love  means 
another. 

It  was  August  when  they  arrived.  Town  was  prac- 
tically deserted.  The  newspapers  were  hurling  sarcasm 
at  the  "  kid-gloved  "  clergy,  who  closed  their  churches 
and  put  their  exclusive  persons  in  a  five  hundred  dollar 
cabin  for  Europe  ;  while  the  "  sweatshop  "  humanity, 
sweltering  in  bad  air,  nourished  (?)  on  cheap  food,  made 
winter  wearing  apparel  for  the  "  Bargain  Stores,"  as 
Americans  call  them.  Chinka,  with  unusual  quickness, 
grasped  the  question  at  once.  Here  was  a  field  for  her. 
What  she  did  not  understand  John  Braithwith  was 
asked  to  explain.  Her  money  and  jewels  should  help 
them.  The  absence  of  the  Burmese  Cabinet  to  supply 
demands  had  not  as  yet  made  itself  felt.  Chinka 
thought  herself  rich.  The  cost  of  the  expensive  suite, 
in  the  forty-fifth  street  apartment  Hotel,  did  not  enter 
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her  bead.  Economy  was  a  word  never  used  at  the 
Palace. 

At  first  Chinka  had  shrunk  from  the  crowds,  but 
after  both  homesick  girls  had  conquered  prejudices 
and  the  intricacies  of  European  clothing,  and  had 
ceased  to  attract  marked  attention,  life  took  on  a  new 
interest.  Chinka  delved  into  all  subjects  that  touched 
upon  the  woman  question.  What  if  Purdah  was  a 
mistake  ?  But  here  in  New  York,  though  the  life  was 
different,  what  did  they  accomplish  ?  Talks  and  acts 
of  emancipation  filled  the  air,  but  the  other  extreme 
seemed  nearly  as  bad. 

Chinka  thought  deeply  these  days,  and  was  not 
the  happier  for  it.  John  Braithwith,  with  a  brother's 
gravity,  explained  her  position. 

"  We  have  wronged  one  of  the  best  men  I  have  ever 
met.     We  must  try  to  right  the  injustice." 

But  he  neglected  to  tell  Chinka  of  the  unanswered 
letter.  Whenever  the  Maharaja's  name  came  into  the 
conversation,  Chinka  held  up  expressive,  protesting 
hands : 

"  My  '  caste  '  is  broken.  Scinki  will  never  forgive 
me  !  My  work  is  here.  I  have  even  drunk  of  the 
water  !  " 

John  Braithwith  smiled,  in  spite  of  his  depression. 
The  Hindu  knows  no  worse  sin  than  this,  and  he  won- 
dered if,  like  the  Roman  Catholic,  this  race  could  con- 
fess to  the  High  Priest  and  be  absolved. 

The  comforts  of  New  York  houses  made  Chinka 
keep  the  staff  busy.  All  one  had  to  do  was  to  touch  a 
button,  and  "  things  happened  "  to  give  your  orders 
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through  a  telephone  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 
When  did  these  people  sleep  ?  Chinka  loved  driving 
in  her  new  gharri  (cab),  bowling  along  Riverside  drive, 
where  splendid  mansions,  with  trees  and  lawns,  were 
now  in  summer  dress.  They  stretched  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  see.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Hudson  River,  with 
its  picturesque  bold  scenery  and  the  river  craft,  made 
New  York  seem  less  business-like. 

When  the  novelty  of  her  surroundings  wore  off,  the 
loss  of  husband  made  itself  felt.  Life  assumed  a  serious 
aspect,  and  Chinka  began  to  brood.  Gradually  intelli- 
gent thought  taught  her  what  the  Maharaja  must  be- 
lieve of  his  Maharani,  and  Chinka  wanted  his  Highness 
to  know  that  though  she  had  fled  with  another  man, 
this  other  was  nothing  to  her  but  the  kindest  friend 
impulsive  woman  ever  had !  Circumstance  might 
point  one  way,  while  truth  lay  in  quite  another  direc- 
tion. 

Acting  upon  this  thought,  Chinka  wrote  to  her  hus- 
band, pouring  out  the  secrets  of  her  soul,  not  even 
omitting  the  "  thrills,"  when  John  Braithwith  had 
kissed  her  hands. 

"  I  was  a  coward  not  to  have  told  you.  I  realize 
that  now  ;  but  believe  me,  to  the  honourable  gentle- 
man you  have  no  doubt  thought  treacherous,  I  owe 
my  purity.  In  justice  to  him,  I  want  you  to  know 
that  my  life  shall  be  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  women 
of  India.  Purdah  is  an  unnatural  condition  ;  your 
Highness  will  never  forgive  me,  but  do  allow  for  the 
lack  of  many  things  in  the  way  our  women  are  taught 
to  think."  Chinka. 


Chapter    X. 
THE  MAHARAJA  TAKES  A  JOURNEY. 

The  Maharaja  compared  the  two  letters,  each  con- 
taining virtually  the  same  story.  John  Braithwith 
took  all  the  blame  in  his  ;  Chinka  did  likewise  in  hers. 
All  night  his  Highness  pondered  over  pros  and  cons. 
In  the  morning  he  surprised  the  mother  Maharani, 
whom  for  months  he  had  avoided,  by  coming  into 
her  apartments  with  the  announcement  he  would  sail 
for  New  York  and  fetch  his  wife  home  as  soon  as  per- 
mission for  absence  from  India  should  be  given  by  Go- 
vernment. 

The  little  Sirdar  was  summoned  from  banishment. 
In  the  course  of  a  week  they  sailed  for  New  York, 
where  unannounced  they  arrived,  finding  Chinka  and 
John  Braithwith  like  two  children  in  a  boat  that  has 
lost  its  rudder,  drifting  perilously  near  the  shoals  of 
moral  disaster. 

The  early  Autumn  had  now  arrived,  signalled  by  the 
dense  mass  of  carriages  on  Fifth  Avenue,  society's  pet 
airing  and  driving  place.  Chinka  looked  at  the  modish- 
dressed  ladies,  who  with  the  utmost  freedom  laughed 
and  talked  with  gentlemen.     Their  vivacity  was  like 
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an  endless  chain.  At  the  theatres,  now  opening, 
where  John  Braithwith  insisted  on  going  for  diversion, 
Chinka  thought  herself  dreaming.  The  coolies  in  her 
country  did  not  expose  themselves  more.  Years 
seemed  to  have  passed  since  her  butterfly  existence  in 
India.  Nothing  escaped  the  dark  eyes,  grown  serious 
and  sad.  This  being  in  and  of  the  world  meant  respon- 
sibility ;  it  was  not  like  playing  pranks  with  the  Sir- 
dar. Dear  little  chap  !  Had  they  punished  him  for 
helping  her  to  leave  the  old  life,  which  now  seemed 
tranquil  and  desirable  ?  John  Braithwith,  too,  had 
grown  restless.  The  strain  of  waiting,  suspense,  and 
anxiety  made  him  ill.  If  they  were  disgraced,  as  it 
would  seem  from  the  silence  of  the  Maharaja,  ought  he 
not  to  insist  that  Chinka  should  marry  him  ?  Man-like, 
this  occurred  to  him  late.  They  could  live  down  the 
mistakes  of  youth.  Looking  at  the  delicate  face,  whose 
profile  was  like  a  superbly  cut  Cameo,  he  acknowledged 
that  it  would  not  be  an  unsatisfactory  arrangement 
of  affairs.     Chinka  had  always  attracted  him.     Exile 

with  her  was  easier Ah  !  but  did  Chinka  think  so  ? 

His  heart  answered  "  No." 


"  You  were  saying  Chinka  dear " 

"  John  Braithwith,  don't  be  a  coward  !  That  is  what 
I  was.  Because  the  Maharaja  will  not  believe  us,  you 
would  marry  me  to  ease  your  conscience." 

"  Chinka,  that  is  not  exactly  correct,  I " 

The  telephone  bell  rang. 

"  0  bother  !  "  said  John  Braithwith,  "  they  say  at 
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the  office  that  there  is  a  gentleman  to  see  madam  who 
will  not  give  his  name  !  " 

Chinka  became  so  pale  that  John  Braithwith  thought 
her  fainting. 

"  Tell  them  to  send  the  gentleman  up,"  he  said, 
and  went  over  to  Chinka's  side. 

His  Highness  came  up  in  the  lift,  and  knocked  gently 
at  his  wife's  door.  The  Ayah  opened  it,  and,  seeing 
who  it  was,  fell  prostrate  on  her  face  at  his  feet, 
thinking  her  hour  of  doom  had  arrived.  The  Maharaja 
stepped  over  the  terrified  woman,  and,  walking  down 
a  short  passage  way,  he  opened  the  door  of  her  High- 
ness's  sitting  room. 

There  was  an  eloquent  silence  as  the  three  looked 
at  one  another  ;  then  John  Braithwith,  with  a  happy 
smile  of  relief,  walked  over  to  the  Maharaja  and,  taking 
him  by  the  hand,  led  him  to  Chinka,  whose  pale,  tremb- 
ling lips  refused  to  say  a  word. 

"  Your  Highness,  the  wife  you  knew  in  India  is  ex- 
actly the  same  pure-hearted  girl  in  New  York.  I  hope 
to  see  you  both  at  dinner  to-night.  This  is  a  happy  re- 
union of  two  who  really  love,"  he  was  gone  to  his  hotel 
not  far  away  to  prepare  for  a  journey,  this  time  alone. 

The  Maharaja  took  Chinka's  face  in  his  hands,  and 
looked  deep  into  her  eyes. 

"  Memo,"  the  pet  name  came  naturally  to  his  lips, 
"  the  Sirdar  waits  at  my  Hotel.     Come,  we  will  go  !  " 

But  "  Memo  "  was  nestling  in  her  husband's  arms, 
letting  the  new  world  and  its  troubles  drift  away  from 
her. 
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"  The  Sirdar  may  wait  a  bit  longer,"  she  said,  some 
of  the  old  mischievous,  imperious  spirit  showing,  that 
the  Maharaja  loved  to  see. 

A  week  later  John  Braithwith  watched  an  Indian- 
bound  steamer  leaving  her  wharf.  Two — no — four 
happy  faces  wreathed  in  smiles  waving  "  adieu." 

"  Come  to  India  next  cold  weather  time  !  "  they 
called,  "  there's  always  a  bungalow  on  the  estate  for 
you." 

John  Braithwith  shook  his  head  and  answered  : 

"  I'm  going  home — to  remain." 

Under  his  breath  he  said  "  God  bless  you  both  ! 
My  love  for  Chinka  may  not  have  been  a  good  love, 
but  it  has  not  hurt  her.  Chinka  is  safe  with  that 
splendid  fellow,  the  Maharaja,  her  husband." 

In  India  the  servants  of  the  Palace  gossiped  among 
themselves  of  the  Maharaja  Sahib's  capriciousness. 
The  Zenana  is  banished.  Chinka  once  more  reigns 
supreme.  Later  there  were  children  to  inherit  the  vast 
fortune  If  the  Maharani  ever  thought  of  emancipation 
again,  no  one  knew — and  there  is  no  happier  Maharaja 
in  India. 
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C  H  E  A . 

Chapter    I. 
A  BURMESE  STAR. 

Chea  they  named  her,  meaning  Star,  her  eyes  from 
the  day  of  birth  suggesting  the  name.  Of  humble 
Burmese  people,  amid  poor  surroundings,  the  child 
grew  different  from  her  class  in  nature  and  tempera- 
ment, showing  while  yet  a  tiny  thing  a  grace  of  form 
and  feature.  She  possessed  a  religious  mind,  moreover, 
intensified  by  her  observation  of  the  phongyi  (priest), 
intent  upon  saving  his  own  soul.  He  came  each  morn- 
ing for  a  share  of  their  simple  food,  a  dole  which  every 
Burmese  householder,  no  matter  how  poor,  gladly 
gives  to  one  or  more  phongyis. 

Chea's  first  devotions  consisted  in  learning  to  pray  to 
be  a  Xat,  (man,)  as  a  higher  state  in  the  next  clime.  Fer- 
vently each  day  at  the  Arakan  Pagoda,  in  Mandalay, 
did  she  ask  Budha  to  grant  her  prayer.  The  pleasure- 
loving  Burmese  race  didn't  understand  the  child. 
Her  serious  nature  was  not  characteristic,  and  her 
parents  lazy,  simple,  and  good-humoured,  understood 
her  least  of  all.  When  Chea,  a  half-grown  girl,  became 
a  pwe  dancer  to  help  the  family  exchequer  along,  all 
Mandalay,  knowing  the  shy,  religious  child,  laughed 
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at  the  idea.  The  convent  was  the  right  place  for  her, 
they  said.  A  nun  was  the  only  vocation  Chea  was 
fitted  to  fill.  Pwe  dancing,  of  which  there  are  three 
kinds,  fascinated  the  child.  It  did  not  seem  right  or 
proper,  but  when  a  wee  kidde,  clinging  to  her  mother's 
skirt,  watching  the  twirling,  posturing  figures  with 
painted  eyes,  jewels,  and  the  gorgeous  silk  dancing 
skirts  made  for  the  Pwe  dancer  alone,  the  undeveloped, 
passionate  little  heart  would  beat  in  time  with  the  tom- 
toms as  the  dancers  whisked  by  in  the  moonlight. 
An  unconscious  love  of  art  in  her  soul  kept  her  wake- 
ful and  watchful  while  her  parents  slumbered — for 
every  Burman  takes  his  pillow  to  these  all-night 
dances  in  the  moonlight,  sleeping  when  he  will,  and 
picking  up  the  thread  of  the  story  told  by  the  dance 
on  awakening.  Whilst  Chea's  childish  brain  could  not 
know  the  import  of  the  story,her  Oriental  nature  appre- 
ciated its  charm.  The  Clown  of  the  dance,  whom  the 
Burmese  love  as  Europeans  love  their  comedians, 
"  discovered  "  Chea.  She  would  be  their  youngest 
dancer,  and  also  the  most  graceful,  he  divined  with  far- 
seeing  eyes.  After  interviewing  her  people,  who  did 
not  care,  and  who  were  too  lazy  to  take  future  or  any- 
thing else  into  their  consideration,  the  Clown  trained 
Chea  without  thought  of  anything,  save  the  joy  of 
having  the  finest  Pwe  dancer  in  Burma  ;  for  in  such 
affairs,  unlike  his  Indian  brother,  the  Burman  considers 
the  rupee  as  merely  a  secondary  matter. 

Chea,  in  spite  of  prophecy,  instead  of  going  to  the 
nunnery,  became  the  monied  person  of  her  household, 
supporting  her  family  in  comparative  comfort,  after 
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three  years  of  tuition.  The  Clown,  poor  fellow,  had 
grown  to  love  his  Burmese  Star,  while  Chea  had  only- 
gratitude  for  the  teacher  so  interested  in  her  welfare. 
All  the  love  of  her  heart  was  centred  on  being  the  first 
Pwe  dancer  in  Burma.  Later  on,  no  festival  was  com- 
plete without  Chea's  dancing,  although,  unlike  the  other 
girls,  she  did  not  borrow  jewels,  or  paint  her  eyes  and 
lips,  and  only  wore  her  ordinary  dress. 

Youth  and  grace  seemed  sufficient  in  this  instance  for 
the  Burmese,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal,  for  they  love 
gold  ornaments,  and  often  spend  all  their  money  on 
these  when  the  Tamien  (skirt)  is  shabby  and  their 
cotton  shirt  or  jacket  threadbare.  Like  her  name, 
she  stood  out  amongst  the  dancers  strong  in  individu- 
ality, the  purity  and  inspiration  of  her  soul  showing 
in  the  dance.  Many  of  the  girls  had  evil  reputations. 
Like  the  Nautch  dancers,  they  were  a  careless,  happy- 
go-lucky  lot,  whose  sole  aim  was  pleasure  and  a  dowry 
to  marry  one  of  their  own  kind.  Unlike  Chea,  home 
did  not  see  the  others  after  the  dance. 

It  was  when  Chea  had  earned  her  laurels  that  the 
Viceroy  and  his  staff  crossed  over  from  Calcutta  to 
make  an  official  tour  of  Burma.  The  dancing  girls 
were  summoned  from  Mandalay  to  Rangoon,  where  the 
first  entertainment  in  his  Excellency's  honour  would 
be  a  Pwe  dance  on  a  very  large  scale.  Gossip  went  the 
rounds,  making  the  girls  keen  to  dance  their  very  best 
in  their  most  elaborate  jewelled  splendour.  The 
Viceroy's  staff  were  a  fine  lot  of  men,  generous,  and  bent 
on  pleasure.  The  girls  giggled  and  speculated  on  the 
nice  time  it  meant  for  them. 
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Among  the  staff  was  one  called  Long  Camp,  on  ac- 
count of  his  height ;  a  thoroughly  good  fellow,  popular 
both  in  his  regiment  and  out  of  it.  Of  a  good  family, 
his  proud  mother  ruled  him  skilfully  without  his  sus- 
pecting it,  so  far  as  marriageable  girls  were  concerned. 
"  Money  was  all  very  well,"  she  was  often  heard  to  say. 
They  were  not  over  rich,  and  some  day  Long  Camp 
would  inherit  his  unmarried  uncle's  title,  which  must  be 
kept  up  in  accordance  with  family  pride.  But  first  of 
all  the  girl  whom  her  son  should  marry  must  be  suited 
to  their  ways  and  manner  of  life  ;  she  must  have  equal 
advantages  with  her  boy  in  the  matter  of  family.  She 
never  for  a  moment  doubted  that  her  teaching  had  been 
effective,  or  that  Long  Camp  might  have  a  say  in  the 
matter,  should  the  time  come  for  a  girl  to  touch  his 
heart.  Girls  had  not,  except  in  a  casual  way,  troubled 
him.  A  keen  soldier,  a  man's  man,  he  admired  all  nice 
womankind.  He  worshipped  his  mother,  and  was  on 
the  best  of  terms  with  his  brother  officers.  His  extra- 
ordinary height,  his  strong  rather  than  good  looking 
face,  made  him  conspicuous  in  a  crowd.  In  the  uni- 
form of  his  regiment,  wearing  the  puggaree  of  gay 
colours  and  native  dress  of  the  ghoorkas,  of  which  he 
was  a  Major,  Long  Camp  looked  almost  handsome. 
Many  ladies,  both  married  and  single,  would  have 
liked  a  more  lingering  glance  from  his  frank  blue  eyes, 
and  would  have  had  him  dancing  attendance  upon 
them  in  the  social  rounds  of  military  life  in  India. 
A  fighting  man  every  inch,  he  had  seen  service  and  won 
his  spurs.  His  almost  too  square  jaw  and  chin  pro- 
claimed him  a  dreaded  enemy  on  the  battlefield. 
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Long  Camp  had  not  been  in  Burma  until  his  Ex- 
cellency the  Viceroy  "  commanded  "  his  escort.  Like 
his  confreres  of  the  staff,  his  interest  ran  high  as  to 
native  regiments  in  Burma,  in  life  in  the  Upper  Burma 
Club,  in  the  officers  he  would  meet,  a  few  of  whom  he 
knew.  Not  a  whisper  came  to  him  of  the  sweet  little 
Burmese  girl,  who  would  be  instrumental  in  changing 
his  ideas  and  whole  existence.  The  fact  that  there  is 
no  "  caste  "  in  Burma,  affords  no  encouragement  to 
mixed  marriages.  It  is  a  rare  exception  in  Burma, 
as  in  India,  for  society  to  receive  those  who  defy  con- 
ventional ideas  of  this  kind,  and  their  children  are  wont 
to  suffer. 

The  night  of  the  Pwe  dance  came  round.  The  full 
moon  flooded  the  streets  with  light  enough  to  read  by — 
the  stars,  too,  seemed  nearer  the  earth  as  Chea  and 
her  companions  of  the  dance  trooped  towards  the  Royal 
Lakes,  where  Pwe-yone  had  been  built  to  hold  seventy- 
five  dancers.  Gharris  (cabs)  could  not  be  thought  of  ; 
the  Viceroy's  presence  in  Rangoon  had  raised  prices 
unduly  "  too  dear  !  "  they  chorussed  when  the  Gharri- 
Wallah  asked  "  Gharri,  memsahib  "  "  Go  to  the 
Bazaar  !  "  one  answered  him,  a  saucy,  laughing  maid, 
showing  all  her  white  teeth  ;  while  Chea,  her  large, 
serious  eyes  fixed  straight  ahead,  heard  without  heed- 
ing, the  chatter  of  her  merry  companions  as  they  cheer- 
ful lv  walked  the  four  miles  to  the  lakes. 

"  Chea  is  in  one  of  her  strange  moods  to-night," 
they  whispered.     "  No  doubt  something  will  happen." 

"  She'll  dance  the  better  for  it,"  said  another.     "  A 
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religious  subject  for  a  dance  always  inspires  Chea. 
She  wall  end  in  the  convent  after  all." 

They  hurried  on,  gossiping,  laughing — all  except 
Chea. 

The  signal  had  been  given.  The  Viceroy  and  staff 
were  in  their  places,  and  the  dance  was  about  to  com- 
mence. To  European  eyes,  while  a  novel  sight,  the 
dance  is  wont  to  become  tiresome  on  account  of  its 
length.  Long  Camp,  in  one  of  his  happiest  moods, 
surveyed  the  swaying  throng  with  delight.  The  Bur- 
mese girls,  softer  in  outline,  are  a  more  sweetly  pretty 
feminine  production  than  those  of  either  India  or  Japan. 
As  a  mass  of  colour,  now  advancing,  now  retreating, 
kneeling  or  supplicating  as  the  subject  required,  the 
girls,  with  their  flashing  jewels  on  head,  arms  and 
breast,  and  the  swish  of  their  silken  skirts  as  they 
twirled  round  and  round,  made  an  Oriental  picture 
worth  seeing.  The  full  moon,  as  a  background  to  this 
beautiful  garden  by  the  lakes,  enhanced  and  made 
perfect  the  scene  of  nature  and  art,  while  from  the  foli- 
age close  by  came  the  weird  music  of  native  instru- 
ments. 

Chea's  lithe  little  body,  in  its  close-fitting  red  "  tam- 
ien  "  (skirt)  spotless  white  shirt,  with  her  smooth,  black 
hair  piled  high  and  wound  crown-like  around  the  small, 
well-shaped  head,  made  her  sensuous  postures  with 
grace  and  intelligence.  Education  as  yet  is  not  freely 
given  in  Burma,  least  of  all  to  the  girls,  who  are  con- 
sidered inferior  beings.  Therefore  Chea,  with  her 
natural   advantages   of  nature,   scored   against  odds. 
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Long  Camp  spied  her  first  when  illustrating  a  goddess 
at  prayer,  opportuning  Budbf*  to  restore  the  lost  loved 
one.  Why  hadn't  she  the  jewels  and  silken  skirts 
of  the  other  dancers  ? 

"  Who  is  that  child  ?  "  he  asked  of  his  friend,  Cap- 
tain Whithead,  stationed  in  Mandalay. 

"  That's  Chea,  our  best  Pwe  dancer,"  was  the  answer. 
Then  he  added,  hastily,  "  We  all  respect  and  make 
much  of  Chea  ;  all  the  money  she  earns  goes  towards 
her  large,  lazy  household." 

"  How  old  is  she — twelve  ?  "  asked  Long  Camp, 
thinking  how  ridiculous  the  sum  must  be  to  support  a 
household  in  Burma. 

"  From  her  appearance  one  would  judge  so,"  said 
the  Captain,  "  but  Chea  is  nearly  sixteen  years  old — 
quite  aged  for  an  unmarried  Burmese  girl.  When  we 
get  to  Mandalay  our  regiment  will  give  a  Pwe  dance 
with  Chea  as  soloist.  The  men  adore  the  child  as  one 
would  a  saint.  She  is  a  child  of  fate.  She  would 
have  been  a  nun,  like  those  you  see  praying  to  be  a 
Xat  (man)  at  the  Pagoda,"  smilingly  announced  the 
Captain.  "  Not  a  man  of  us  would  harm  her.  Chea 
is  sacred.  Let  us  stroll  nearer  the  dancing  yone ;  the 
first  half  of  the  dance  is  finished." 

In  a  spirit  of  curiosity,  Long  Camp  placed  himself 
where  Chea,  her  hand  in  the  Clown's,  must  pass  and 
salaam  to  the  distinguished  party,  and  as  he  caught 
her  glance  he  smiled  at  her  with  his  pleasant  boyish 
smile.  To  the  utter  astonishment  of  everyone  present, 
and  to  the  embarrassment  of  Long  Camp,  Chea  dropped 
the  Clown's  hand,  and,  walking  deliberately  over  to 
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him,  said  gravely  in  clear  distinct  tones,  "  Ginado  Nauk 
tahka  Myinde"  ("We  again  see  each  other.")  Long 
Camp,  puzzled  beyond  words,  not  knowing  the  Burmese 
language,  had  not  an  idea  of  what  Chea  meant.  Cap- 
tain Whithead  touched  his  arm.  Say  "  Hok-ke  "  (yes), 
he  whispered. 

Chea  salaamed  and  passed  on. 

Long  Camp,  mystified,  turned  to  the  Captain  : 

"  What  does  it  mean  ?     What  did  she  say  ?  " 
The  Captain  looked  thoughtful. 

"  Chea  is  a  Budhist.  From  her  manner  of  addressing 
you  she  must  fancy  that  she  has  known  you  in  another 
sphere  where  you  were  friends." 

"  Good  Lord  !  "  exclaimed  Long  Camp,  convulsed 
with  laughter,  "  What  was  I,  a  snake  or  an  elephant  ? 
I  says  old  chap,  is  Burmese  a  difficult  language  ?  " 

"  Rather  like  Sanskrit,"  replied  the  Captain.  "Here, 
we  must  go  to  our  places  ;  the  dance  begins  again." 

The  unimaginative  Scotchman  long  remembered 
the  moonlit  scene  with  its  seventy-five  dancing  figures, 
and  of  Chea  he  thought  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The 
staff  had  rare  sport  at  Long  Camp's  expense  for  the 
next  few  days. 
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Chea,  on  her  way  to  the  soul  Pagoda  next  morning, 
her  fresh  voung  face  all  aglow,  mused  to  herself  upon 
the  arrival  of  her  old  play  fellow.  Had  they  not  in  a  pre- 
vious state  prayed  to  be  Nats  (men),  offering  the  great 
Budha,  Gautama,  all  the  flowers,  dolls  and  sweetmeats 
they  could  afford  in  those  days  !  Like  herself,  he  had 
been  a  dark-eyed  girl ;  Budha  had  smiled  on  her, 
granting  the  wish. 

But  she  knew  her  playfellow  in  spite  of  the  change, 
0  yes.  What  a  fine  Nat  (man)  she  was,  much  nicer  than 
any  of  the  Phongys,  the  Clown — and  here  she  stole  a  look 
at  his  uglv,  honest  face,  as  he  walked  quietly  beside 
her — or  anyone  she  had  ever  met.  But  she,  Chea,  must 
have  offended  ;  her  prayer  had  not  been  granted,  she 
was  still  only  a  girl.  The  thought  troubled  her  as  she 
knelt  among  the  many  at  prayer  ;  her  tiny  hands  held 
tightly  the  simple  offering  whilst  she  implored  Budha. 

Long  Camp,  bent  on  finding  her,  made  his  way  to 
the  Pagoda  ;  and  Chea,  without  taking  her  eyes  from 
the  big  white  figure  of  Budha,  knew  he  was  near,  and 
wondered  why  he  did  not  join  her  at  prayer.  Long 
Camp  waited,  noting  every  movement  of  the  supple  lit- 
tle body,  every  expression  of  the  serious  childish  face. 
After  bending  her  forehead  to  the  stone  floor,  Chea 
came  down  the  few  stairs  and  salaamed  to  Long  Camp, 
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the  Clown  following  close  at  her  heels.  This  was  ano- 
ther scene  in  his  romance  that  Long  Camp  never  for- 
got, and  he  lived  long  after  Chea. 

The  Clown,  who  watched  over  Chea  when  away  from 
her  people,  grew  jealous.  Chea  had  deliberately  ad- 
dressed him  the  night  before.  What  might  it  mean  ? 
The  simple  teaching  of  the  Phongys  had  taught  him 
very  little  in  the  way  of  etiquette.  But  the  look  which 
Long  Camp  gave  him  made  him  withdraw  sullenly, 
and  leave  these  two  alone. 

Chea,  child  of  nature,  and  strong  in  the  belief  of 
nature's  goodness,  chattered  on.  Did  he  remember, 
when  they  both  were  girls,  how  earnestly  they  had 
prayed  to  be  "  nats  "  (men.) 

"  And  you  are  such  a  nice  one,"  she  said,  looking  him 
over  with  serious  critical  eyes.  "  Why  did  I  not  follow 
you  ?     What  have  I  done  ?  " 

Long  Camp  did  not  know  a  word  of  what  Chea  said, 
he  could  only  conj  ecture.  He  longed  for  Captain  Whit- 
head  as  interpreter,  taking  mighty  oaths  that  before 
they  arrived  in  Mandalay  he  would  know  enough 
Burmese  for  ordinary  conversation.  Chea  did  not  wait 
for  a  reply,  thinking  he  understood.  For  originally 
had  they  not  been  of  the  same  faith  and  nationality  ? 

She  led  the  way  to  her  door  in  the  native  town, 
holding  Long  Camp  an  interested  listener  to  what 
sounded  like  Greek.  All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  them 
with  astonishment.  Chea  with  a  gentleman  !  Oh,  ho, 
Chea  after  all  would  not  be  different  from  any  of  them  ! 
Chea  would  not  be  a  nun.  Oh  no,  Chea  would  have 
advantages  with  her  gentleman  lover ;    Chea  after  all 
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was  a  lucky  child.  So  they  whispered  at  the  hottest 
hour,  when  Burma  tries  to  sleep  ! 

Chea,  all  unconscious  that  her  reputation  was  in  peril, 
told  them  of  her  "  Nat,"  while  the  Clown,  miserable 
and  jealous,  vowed  that  if  harm  should  come  to  Chea, 
his  knife,  that  favourite  weapon  of  the  Burman,  should 
do  its  work  on  some  dark  night,  even  if  he  had  to  follow 
Long  Camp  to  India.  Chea,  his  child  of  the  dance, 
was  different  from  the  rest,  and  should  remain  so. 
Chea's  explanation  of  her  "Nat'"  appeased  his  anger, 
and  explained  her  conduct  perfectly  ;  yet  his  mind  was 
not  easy  when  the  Scotchman  was  about. 

Meanwhile  Long  Camp  chafed  at  his  obligatory 
attendance  upon  the  Viceroy.  The  social  rounds  of 
duties  that  followed  kept  him  from  seeing  Chea,  yet 
she  remained  in  his  thoughts,  in  spite  of  his  strenuous 
efforts  to  dislodge  her.  Puzzled  as  to  what  attracted 
him  beyond  the  charm  of  youth  and  innocence,  and 
being  an  honourable  man  with  women  of  all  classes, 
Long  Camp  spent  many  troubled  hours  each  night 
trying  to  understand  himself.  Marriage  was  out  of 
the  question.  This  he  decided,  as  a  mental  vision  of  his 
proud  mother  loomed  on  the  horizon  of  his  thoughts. 
How  could  he  confess  to  being  in  love  with  a  Burmese 
dancer  ?  And  that  much  he  owed  to  the  being  who 
had  borne  him.  Truly  duty  was  a  disagreeable  thing  ; 
because  Chea  was  not  of  his  race,  and  uneducated, 
did  that  make  her  less  a  woman  ?  Education  might 
make  her  superior  to  the  women  of  his  class. 

To  settle  the  question,  he  was  tempted  to  take  her 
away  quietly  to  India.     Most  men  did  that  sort  of  thing 
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without  vexatious  questions,  and  Chea  would  be  content 
to  look  after  his  "  sub  rosa  "  household.  He  felt  quite 
certain  his  mother  need  not  know.  But  his  teachings, 
and  mother's  influence,  were  responsible  for  a  doubt. 
Would  this  be  right  and  just  to  Chea  ?  After  all, 
she  would  be  giving  him  a  great  deal  more  than  he  gave 
her.  His  life  had  been  cleaner  than  those  of  most 
men,  but  Chea's  bordered  on  saintliness,  amid  what 
to  him  were  wretched  surroundings.  With  youth  and 
beauty  to  make  life  easy,  she  had  shown  a  great  dis- 
taste for  being  made  love  to  in  the  easy  fashion  of  the 
Burmese,  and  had  the  respect  of  everybody.  There- 
fore, had  he  the  right  to  take  advantage  of  her  affection, 
founded  on  the  belief  of  another  clime,  to  open  her  eyes 
upon  a  world  she  might  loathe  ? 

His  ignorance  of  the  language  made  everything  more 
difficult.  To  distract  the  flow  of  thoughts,  he  took  out 
his  Burmese  book  and  studied  for  the  rest  of  the  night, 
and  as  the  moon  was  quietly  sinking  Long  Camp  threw 
himself  on  the  bed,  the  first  time  in  his  healthy  exist- 
ence that  sleep  was  refused  him. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  men — the  man  who  stifles 
conscience  where  his  selfish  interests  are  concerned, 
and  the  man  who  argues  with  it.  Long  Camp,  with  all 
his  careless,  merry  nature  in  the  course  of  his  hard  ser- 
vice soldiering,  had  never  been  placed  where  he  hesi- 
tated to  choose.  The  strange  ways  of  nature  were 
unknown  to  him.  Direct,  straightforward  ways  he 
knew  ;  but  he  also  knew  love  had  not  really  touched 
him  until  now.  Fancies  his  mother's  diplomatic 
manoeuvres  had  dispelled,  must  have  been  fancies. 
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Other  men's  wives  he  had  run  awa}'  from  if  they  had 
attracted  him.  He  hoped  that  time  would  show  him 
his  love  for  Chea  was  simply  an  attraction  that  her  un- 
usual self  had  made  possible  for  the  moment.  He 
wished  that  she  should  learn  English.  Captain  Whit- 
head  must  be  confided  in  to  a  certain  extent,  and  should 
arrange  the  matter.  In  the  days  which  followed  he 
fought  battle  after  battle  with  himself.  He  tried 
honestly  to  forget  Chea,  to  be  his  cheerful  self,  tried  to 
remember  all  he  owed  to  family  pride — to  his  mother. 
But  he  grew  thin  and  moody,  the  hard-headed  Scot 
was  fast  in  love  ;  savagely  he  acknowledged  to  himself 
that  a  little  uneducated  Burmese  dancer,  to  whom 
he  had  not  been  able  to  say  a  word,  and  whom  he  had 
only  seen  a  few  times,  had  taken  a  hold  on  him,  such  as 
in  thirty  years  of  his  existence  he  had  not  experienced. 

"  I'll  see  her  often  in  Mandalay,  surrounded  by  her 
shiftless  people  ;  that  should  cure  me,"  he  thought. 

Then  the  vision  of  Chea,  her  large  eyes  glowing  with 
happiness,  her  simple  faith,  her  childlike  belief  in  the 
meeting  in  another  sphere,  softened  the  mood.  Once 
again  he  sought  her — this  time  with  a  slight  knowledge 
of  her  language. 


Chapter   III. 

The  Burma  Railways  had  put  a  special  train  with 
every  comfort  at  the  disposal  of  the  Viceroy  and  his 
staff  for  the  run  up  to  Mandalay.  All  were  merry  and 
interested  save  Long  Camp.  He  was  wondering  how 
Chea  fared  as  a  Pwe  dancer  in  making  the  journey. 

The  scenery  is  interesting  in  places  ;  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains outlined  against  the  Eastern  sky  sheltered  the 
land  of  China.  Now  and  then  a  big  hill  dotted  with 
Pagodas  shows  the  Burmese  a  race  loyal  to  their  an- 
cestors. Yet  Long  Camp,  who  had  been  most  eager 
to  take  this  journey,  was  blind  to  it  all.  Everyone 
knew,  but  dared  not  speak,  that  all  was  not  right  with 
the  most  popular  man  on  the  staff.  Captain  Whithead 
was  asked  to  explain  the  impossibility  of  the  situation 
to  him.  But  Captain  Whithead  had  lived  too  long  in 
Burma  ;  he  had  become  impregnated  with  the  beliefs 
and  religious  ideas  of  the  Burmese.  Unless  Long  Camp 
solicited  advice,  or  took  decisive  steps,  he  would  not 
interfere.  The  next  morning,  a  clear,  hot  clay,  they 
reached  Mandalay  after  a  night's  run. 

The  wide,  clean  looking  roads  on  the  long  drive  to 
the  Fort  impressed  everybody,  tired  as  they  were. 
None  such  in  all  India,  was  the  verdict  of  the  V.  Staff. 
The  Upper  Burma  club  house  is  as  unique  as  its  histor- 
ical situation  is  magnificent.  The  moat  is  in  reality  a 
lake,  where  boat  races,  peculiar  to  Burmese,  who  row 
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with  one  arm  and  one  leg,  are  held  for  the  edification  of 
distinguished  guests,  and  these  make  one  long  for  a 
permanent  moon  beneath  which  to  row. 

The  Palace  of  King  Theebaw  is  the  Club  House 
proper.  The  inlaid  glass  of  all  colours  still  decorates 
the  walls  and  ceilings,  glittering  like  jewels  on  a 
woman's  breast.  The  huge  teak  pillars  snpporting 
the  roof  make  one  wonder  if  elephants  or  giants  placed 
them  there.  In  the  reading  room  the  gold  throne 
mutely  speaks  of  Royal  days  in  Burma.  Everywhere 
there  are  touches  of  Oriental  splendour,  to  which  have 
been  added  the  comforts  of  modern  club  life  that  Eng- 
lishmen love. 

Long  Camp,  who  had  looked  forward  to  this,  fumed 
for  the  next  day  to  come  wThen  he  might  seek  Chea. 
The  little  Burman  had  made  him  callous  to  history, 
tolerant  only  of  his  surroundings. 

The  sun  had  not  climbed  very  high  next  morning 
when  he  rode  towards  the  Arakan  Pagoda,  knowing 
Chea  would  make  her  offerings  early.  In  this  he  was 
not  disappointed.  He  saw  her  as  she  came  along  the 
stone  passage  with  its  stalls  like  those  of  the  Zegyo 
Bazaar,  and  he  noted  with  pleasure  she  was  wearing 
the  gold  combs  he  had  ventured  to  send  her. 

Chea  walked  with  the  easy  grace  of  the  Oriental. 
Her  rounded  figure  with  beautiful  hips  was  outlined  by 
her  red  tight-drawn  "  tamien  "  (skirt),  the  little  high- 
arched  feet  were  thrust  into  sandals  such  as  the  Phon- 
gys  wear,  thonged  and  clumsy  ;  her  linen  shirt,  with  its 
tiny  pocket,  to  hold  her  simple  offering  to  Budha,  was 
spotless  and  clean.     As  her  clear  glance  met  his,  he 
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knew  arguments  were  useless,  conventions  distaste- 
ful— love  her  he  did,and  Long  Camp  the  warrior  became 
Long  Camp  the  timid  lover ;  for  Chea  was  so  candid, 
so  free  from  coquetry,  that  he  felt  certain  love  could 
not  have  touched  her  as  it  had  him.  The  Clown 
frowned  his  disapproval  at  the  meeting — he  had  even 
in  the  interval  urged  Chea  to  marry  him  ;  but  Chea 
had  again  gently  refused.  Nevertheless,  his  allegiance 
to  his  favourite  pupil  had  gone  on  as  before.  All  the 
old  jealousy  consumed  him,  as  he  noted  the  welcome 
in  Chea's  lovely  eyes.  She  put  both  her  tiny  hands  to 
her  forehead  in  salaam.  Her  greeting  was  to  a  being 
who  had  gained  the  higher  state.  Chea  was  uncon- 
scious of  love. 

Once  only  Captain  Whithead,  feeling  that  matters 
were  progressing,  ventured  to  hint  that  Long  Camp 
need  not  marry  Chea  according  to  English  law.  Her 
parents  would  be  willing,  for  a  consideration,  to  waive 
formality,  except  in  a  Burmese  sense.  Long  Camp 
could  be  honourably  free  at  any  time  ;  for  Captain 
Whithead,  like  the  rest,  did  not  dream  that  what  they 
termed  "infatuation  "  was  the  real  love  of  Long  Camp's 
life: 

"  You  are  protecting  me  against  your  saint,"  was  the 
unexpected  reply,  '*  and  I  refuse  the  protection.  Should 
there  be  such  a  thing  as  '  transmigration,'  could  I  reach 
a  higher  plane  by  having  cheated  a  child  who  has  re- 
tained her  virtue,  who  is  in  intelligence  my  equal,  and 
who,  contrary  to  the  tradition  and  custom  of  her  race, 
is  what  we  call  a  clean,  sweet  woman  !     Why,  even  that 
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poor  devil  of  a  clown  recognises  that,  and  respects 
it " 

"  You  are  quite  mad,"  replied  the  Captain.  "  A 
week  in  Burma  has  upset  the  teachings  of  a  life-time. 
I  refuse  to  have  anything  further  to  do  in  the  matter. 
Go  your  own  way." 

Long  Camp  wheedled  and  coaxed  the  other  out  of  his 
"  huff,"  knowing  his  own  helplessness  without  the 
Captain's  aid. 

"  I  know  you  mean  well,  old  boy.  As  you  say,  I'm 
quite  mad.  Chea  shall  be  my  wife,  and  people  must 
accept  her.  She  shall  be  educated  and  fitted  for  a 
place  in  my  world  ;  any  mistake  made  is  mine  alone, 
and  it  is  I  who  must  pay  for  it." 

Long  Camp's  strong  jaw  came  together  with  a  snap, 
that  meant  the  matter  was  settled.  His  Excellency 
suddenly  cancelled  the  remainder  of  the  tour,  with  the 
exception  of  a  visit  to  the  Ruby  Mines.  Perhaps 
rumours  of  his  old  friend's  son  had  reached  him. 

Thus  Long  Camp  had  a  short  time  in  which  to  woo, 
and  with  a  third  party  always  present,  love  making  was 
a  difficult  matter.  He  who  had  never  before  dreamed 
of  such  a  thing  now  waited  impatiently  for  the  time 
when  Chea  would  understand.  Her  affection  was  for 
the  "  Nat,"  whom  she  fancied  her  former  chum.  When 
Captain  Whithead  explained  that  she  was  to  marry 
him,  to  go  far  away  from  her  people,  perhaps  never  to 
see  Burma  again,  Chea  looked  shyly  at  Long  Camp 
and  salaamed.  She  was  humble  in  her  affections. 
Each  day  she  had  looked  for  the  long  figure  of  her 
"  Nat,"  dreading  the  time  when  he  must  leave  her. 
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That  he  should  want  to  take  her  away  with  him  was  a 
splendid  dream.  While  her  love  was  not  yet  the  great, 
sacrificial  love  of  which  Chea  was  capable,  as  after- 
wards became  evident,  yet  she  was  happy  when  Long 
Camp  was  with  her,  and  longed  to  know  what  life 
meant  in  his  world. 

Long  Camp  was  like  a  happy  boy  in  the  days  that 
followed.  Chea  had  consented  ;  her  people  had  been 
consulted  ;  everything  necessary  was  arranged.  Dur- 
ing his  enforced  absence  Chea  would  study  English 
with  Captain  Whithead,  who  had  become  resigned  to 
the  situation.  As  soon  as  "  leave  "  could  be  obtained, 
Long  Camp  would  return  and  take  her  away.  Now 
and  then  the  shadow  of  his  mother's  wrath  and  sorrow 
damped  his  high  spirits  ;  but  he  felt  certain  that  Chea, 
educated,  dressed  in  European  dress,  with  her  youth 
and  beauty,  would  do  much  to  mitigate  the  parental 
anger.  In  these  days  mixed  marriages  were  not  the 
social  crimes  of  former  old-fashioned  days,  he  tried  to 
convince  himself. 

Meanwhile  everybody  concerned  in  the  tour  was 
dumb  on  the  subject.  Long  Camp's  mother,  on  his 
return,  heard  nothing  to  alarm  her  about  the  Burma 
visit.  The  weeks  and  months  flew  by,  the  hot  weather 
season  arrived  in  India,  sending  some  to  Hill  stations, 
and  the  more  fortunate  ones  home.  Long  Camp's 
mother  was  one  of  the  latter,  and  Long  Camp  was  free 
to  claim  Chea,  whom  Captain  Whithead  reported  a  very 
apt  pupil. 
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Chea  was  cracking  betel  nuts  for  her  grandmother, 
repeating  aloud  her  English  lesson  over  and  over  again 
when  Long  Camp  walked  in.  Chea  dropped  the  clumsy 
nut-cracker,  upsetting  the  lime  box  and  its  contents, 
the  last  English  word  lingering  half-finished  on  her  lips. 
She  had  not  known  when  to  expect  him.  Mandalay 
was  very  hot  now,  and  insects  crawled  over  everything 
within  doors  in  their  flight  from  the  rain — six  months 
of  almost  incessant  rain  was  not  unusual.  They  were 
having  a  few  days'  respite  now,  and  Chea,  glad  to 
have  the  doors  open  to  permit  what  air  there  was  to 
blow  in,  had  heard  the  Gharri  rattle  down  the  little, 
old-fashioned  street  and  stop  before  the  door. 

"  Chea  !  "  called  Long  Camp,  eagerly,  barely  waiting 
for  the  Gharri  wallah  to  stop.  Surprise  made  her  mute, 
"  Aren't  you  glad  to  see  me,  dear  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Chea,  in  very  good  English,  "  I'm 
more  than  glad.  You  have  come  to  fetch  me  for  your 
very  own  ;  Captain  Whithead  said  you  would,  but 
when  I  didn't  know." 

The  slim,  betel-stained  hands  were  in  his  own  now  : 
her  large,  dark  eyes,  with  their  promise  of  passion, 
looked  at  him  with  affectionate  regard. 

"  Chea,  have  you  thought  much  of  your  own  '  Nat?  ' 
Are  you  ready  to  come  away  at  once  ?  " 
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His  fastidious  sense  urged  him  to  take  Chea  imme- 
diately from  her  native  surroundings,  and  Captain 
Whithead  was  prepared  for  an  emergency  like  this. 
He  arranged  that  the  two  ceremonies,  English  and 
Burmese,  should  take  place  the  next  day.  Chea,  in 
white  silk  tamien  (skirt),  white  roses,  and  gold  orna- 
ments for  the  Burmese  ceremony,  looked  lovely.  Long 
Camp  liked  her  best  in  native  dress.  For  the  English 
marriage  service  Chea  put  on  European  clothes  for 
the  first  time. 

Long  Camp,  whose  Burmese  had  made  slow  progress, 
was  glad  to  see  the  last  of  his  wife's  family.  All  smok- 
ing big  cigars,  grandmother,  mother,  father,  they  waved 
a  farewell  from  the  station  platform,  joined  by  the 
half  of  native  Mandalay.  Friends  of  Long  Camp's 
would  not  have  known  him  in  the  guise  of  the  lover 
husband.  Tenderness  swayed  him.  Chea  was  his 
child,  his  wife,  his  all.  The  marvel  of  it  was  that 
his  ideas  had  so  changed.  Chea's  little  hand  held 
tightly  in  his  own,  her  head  on  his  breast  as  she  slept 
that  night,  made  him  happier  than  he  ever  remem- 
bered being,  and  his  life  had  by  no  means  been  un- 
happy. 


Chapter  V. 

Long  Camp's  mother  had  visitors.  The  drawing 
room  overlooking  the  Park  afforded  an  animated, 
pretty  scene.  There  were  flowers  everywhere,  and 
pretty  English  girls  in  fluffy  frocks.  The  well-bred 
murmur  of  a  well-bred  crowd  filled  the  room.  Long 
Camp's  mother,  home  only  once  in  three  years  to  re- 
cover from  the  Indian  climate,  had  many  friends  in 
social  London  and  in  Edinburgh,  the  old  home  of  Long 
Camp's  ancestors. 

A  stately,  gracious  figure  she  looked,  her  white  hair 
piled  high  upon  a  head  carried  beautifully,  and  set 
upon  shoulders  that  had  made  her  famous  in  her 
day. 

A  silver  grey  costume  of  silk  and  old  lace  enhanced 
her  middle-aged  charms.  Whatever  defects  she  pos- 
sessed were  not  visible  to  the  eye.  She  was  a  grande 
dame  of  the  old  school  with  enormous  pride  and  pre- 
judices, one  would  judge. 

The  usual  conversation  was  going  the  rounds — 
"  Did  you  have  a  nice  journey  home  ?  "  the  latest  ar- 
rival was  asking.  "  Is  India  the  interesting  place  one 
fancies  ?  " 

"  I  have  always  had  an  idea,"  said  another,  "  that 
India  is  over-rated,  because  there  isn't  any  '  art ' 
there." 
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Long  Camp's  mother  leaned  back  in  her  chair  and 
smiled  an  indulgent  smile. 

"  My  dear  child,"  she  said,  sweetly,  "  We  don't 
go  out  to  India  for  '  art's  '  sake.  It  is  our  husbands, 
brothers  and  sons  who  take  us  so  far  away  from  home, 
I " 

"  A  telegram,  your  ladyship,"  interrupted  the  butler. 

Long  Camp's  mother  made  a  gesture  of  "  Have  I 
your  permission  ?"  to  her  visitors,  then  calmly  read  the 
"  wire,"  which  announced  Long  Camp's  presence  in 
France,  saying  a  letter  would  follow.  It  was  the  first 
shock  of  a  disagreeable  surprise  to  follow. 

How  long  her  friends  were  over  tea  !  Would  they 
never  finish  and  go  ?  What  could  it  mean  ?  Why 
should  Long  Camp  be  in  Paris  ? 

Not  one  word  of  his  leaving  India  had  been  mentioned 
before  her  departure.  True,  he  had  been  distrait, 
even  moody  at  times,  unusually  so  when  parting  with 
her ;  and  with  motherly  tenderness  she  had  suggested 
a  run  up  country  to  some  Hill  station  to  dispel  gloom, 
liver,  sun  trouble,  or  whatever  it  was.  But  he  had 
refused  to  think  of  it. 

In  a  vague  way  her  ladyship  heard  the  good  wishes 
of  her  guests.  Once  alone,  all  reserve  fled.  She 
fretted  for  to-morrow.  Her  boy  had  never  given  his 
mother  a  moment's  worry  ;  what  could  it  mean  ? 
Undoubtedly  there  was  a  reason — there  was  something 
disturbing  to  follow.  But  the  true  import  or  nature  of 
the  news  did  not  once  suggest  itself.  Most  of  the  night 
she  paced  the  floor.     Not  since  his  babyhood  had  she 
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been  so  upset  about  him.  Might  it  be  something  con- 
nected with  his  health  ?  No  !  Why  Paris  ?  Long 
Camp  would  come  to  his  old  family  physician.  She 
must  wait !  He,  who  had  been  docile  and  kind, 
had  shielded  her  since  his  father's  death — her  thoughts 
worried  her.  Lady  Helen,  her  guest  and  particular 
friend,  could  not  understand  what  had  happened. 

The  first  post  next  morning  gave  her  an  answer. 
Lady  Helen  it  was  who  supported  the  distracted  mother 
to  her  bedroom,  where  several  times  she  fainted  after 
reading  her  son's  letter. 

Long  Camp  and  Chea  were  established  in  a  small, 
but  charming  apartment  in  the  Pare  Monceau  Quar- 
tier. 

Chea's  eyes  were  opening  on  a  new  world,  wherein 
her  "  Nat  "  played  the  part  of  Fairy  Prince.  Long 
Camp,  with  the  aid  of  a  governess,  music  masters,  and 
masters  in  drawing,  was  teaching  his  wife  what  she 
should  know  to  adorn  his  mother's  world  and  society, 
making  her  competent  to  meet  the  mother  he  had  faith 
to  believe  would  forgive,  when  talent  and  beauty  like 
Chea's  were  developed.  Chea  had  unusual  talent  for 
painting.  As  an  artist  she  could,  by  assiduously  apply- 
ing herself,  make  a  name. 

Only  once  had  he  heard  from  his  mother  in  terse, 
unforgiving  terms  : 

"  You  are  old  enough  to  know — you  have  had  expe- 
rience and  training  in  a  conventional  world  that  should 
have  taught  you  at  least  to  consult  the  mother  whose 
only  son  you  are  before  taking  a  step  which  is  your 
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social  death.  I  hope  you  have  resigned  from  your 
regiment  before  they  make  it  obligatory.  You  must 
in  a  measure  have  realized  consequences,  and  have 
been  willing  to  abide  by  them.  When  your  wife  ia 
ready  for  European  Society,  bring  her  home.  I  shall, 
no  matter  what  my  thoughts  and  prejudices  are, 
take  your  side  so  far  as  the  world  is  concerned.  To- 
gether we  may  repair  what  you  have  so  lightly  thrown 
away.  What  you  say  of  your  wife's  beauty  and 
talents  I  must  take  as  the  ravings  of  a  man  very  much 
in  love." 

Long  Camp  had  been  very  unhappy  after  reading  this 
letter  ;  but  Chea's  wondrous  love-lit  eyes,  Chea's  arms 
clinging  around  his  neck,  her  mute  caresses  as  she  real- 
ised something  was  wrong,  dispelled  the  gloom.  Chea 
was  his  great  weakness  ;  like  a  flower  she  grew,  ment- 
ally and  physically,  as  the  months  went  quickly  by, 
and  she  repaid  all  the  trouble  Long  Camp  had  known 
through  her.  Sanguine  by  nature,  he  trusted  too  much 
to  time  when  she  should  meet  his  mother.  Whence 
had  Chea's  talents  come  ?  Her  water-colour  sketches 
were  exceptional.  Music,  except  the  barbarous  kind, 
did  not  appeal  to  her  ;  yet,  to  please  her  "  Nat,"  she 
learned  to  play  the  piano  prettily,  and  in  a  quaint  little 
voice  sang  him  Scotch  folk  songs.  Gradually  a  thirst 
for  knowledge  of  all  kinds  absorbed  her.  Every  sug- 
gestion of  Long  Camp's  was  acted  upon  with  avidity. 
It  was  a  strange  honeymoon,  but  they  were  happy, 
and  took  little  note  of  anything  save  Chea's  progress. 

Later  on,  their  plans  were  somewhat  upset.  One 
night,  after  retiring,  Chea,  making  a  pillow  of  Long 
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Camp's  breast,  made  her  confession.  And  after  that 
they  talked  of  the  child  that  was  coming.  Would  it 
be  a  "  Nat  "  as  they  both  hoped  for  ?  What  a  happy 
trio  they  would  be  !  Chea's  early  education  regarding 
the  natural  things  of  life  made  her  perfectly  candid 
in  talking  with  her  husband  of  the  added  joy  baby's 
arrival  would  bring. 

"  We  won't  let  the  Ayah  take  full  charge  of  our 
child,"  Chea  had  whispered.  L'  You  will  let  me  carry 
the  baby  astride  my  hip,  like  our  children  are  carried, 
will  you  not  ?  " 

Long  Camp  made  a  cantious  promise,  convulsed  with 
laughter,  when  he  pictured  the  consternation  and 
amazement  of  the  Western  World  to  see  a  woman 
carrying  a  baby  astride  her  hip  in,  say  Piccadilh\ 
He  also  thanked  Heaven  they  were  not  in 
India. 

Long  Camp's  hopes  of  making  a  conventional  lady 
of  Chea  grew  fainter  on  occasions  like  these.  Not  that 
he  wanted  her  anything  but  her  natural  self.  His 
mother.  God  bless  her,  was  perfect !  Chea  couldn't 
be  like  that ;  it  wasn't  in  her  ;  some  of  her  primitive 
Oriental  habits  were  difficult  to  change  ;  she  had  re- 
fused to  be  comforted  when  Long  Camp  explained  there 
were  no  Pagodas  in  France.  Where  would  they  make 
their  offerings  to  "  Gautanala  ?  " 

Long  Camp  took  her  to  the  famous  old  Notre  Dame, 
but  whilst  Chea  was  interested,  she  could  not  say  her 
prayers  ;  all  seemed  so  strange  and  unreal.  Many 
questions  were  on  her  lips,  but  she  did  not  ask  them. 
They  were,  she  felt  certain,  progressing  to  the  higher 
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plane  together ;  everything  would  be  quite  clear 
there. 

Long  Camp  looked  back  on  his  soldiering,  society 
career,  and  marvelled  that  he  had  thought  life  all  it 
should  be.  How  incomplete  it  had  been  in  comparison 
to  his  life  with  Chea  !  The  child  now  would  be  the  rivet 
in  the  chain  of  their  love.  And  this  love  kept  on  grow- 
ing. Parental  responsibilities  and  interruptions  fol- 
lowed the  birth  of  a  son,  who  nearly  caused  his  mother 
to  lose  her  life.  When  Chea,  ill  almost  to  death,  could 
only  lie  passive  in  Long  Camp's  arms,  she  breathed, 
"  My  '  Nat,'  I  have  been  waiting  for  you,"  and  her 
eyes,  always  so  beautiful,  followed  her  husband  about 
the  room.  Marriage  is  a  God-sent  institution  for  all 
who  love.  In  those  days  the  cynical  conventional 
world  was  shut  out,  and  they  lived  more  happily  then 
than  ever  was  their  fate  again. 

But  the  pleasant  things  of  earth  do  not  last ;  the 
other  kind  are  sure  to  come  and  to  last  longer.  The 
time  came  when  Chea  was  almost  restored  to  health. 
Baby  was  budding  into  a  sturdy  little  man,  with  the 
long  legs  of  his  father  and  the  unfathomable  eyes 
of  his  mother.  Chea  had  to  leave  her  beloved  home  in 
France  to  meet  her  mother-in-law,  to  live  in  the  home 
of  her  husband. 

Long  Camp  looked  proudly  at  them  both  ;  a  more 
dainty  bit  of  femininity  than  Chea,  a  more  handsome 
child  than  his  son,  he  could  not  imagine.  Chea  had 
learned  deportment  and  conventional  habits  well ; 
but  she  did  not  love  them.  Now  and  then  she  lapsed 
into  the  Burmese  thought  and  action,  but  it  was  on 
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occasions  that  did  not  matter.  Long  Camp  pictured  to 
himself  his  mother's  forgiveness,  her  pride  in  his  son, 
their  friendliness  turning  into  affection.  His  mother 
was  the  perfection  of  womanhood  ;  Chea  was  his  sweet- 
heart wife.  They  would  be  a  happy  four  now.  It 
never  occurred  to  Long  Camp  that  womanly  perfection 
sometimes  carries  a  sting. 

Chea  shed  furtive  tears  when-  the  last  day  in  the 
Pare  Monceau  apartment  arrived,  although  the  Bur- 
mese are  not  given  to  crying.  Long  Camp,  for  an  un- 
emotional man,  felt  an  inexplicable  depression. 

"  Must  we  go.  mv  '  Nat  ?'  "  Chea  had  asked  wist- 
fully. 

"  Yes,  dear,  mother  is  waiting  for  us  in  the  old  home 
in  Edinburgh.  Our  son  must  grow  to  be  a  man  where 
our  forefathers  did,"  he  said,  gravely,  and  Chea  was 
silenced. 

Paris,  bright,  beautiful  Paris  !  Did  they  not  know 
every  house  and  corner  of  it !  It  was  the  scene  of  their 
quaint  honeymoon,  the  birthplace  of  their  boy.  It 
was  from  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  the  Bois,  the  Boule- 
vards, St.  Cloud,  the  churches  where  at  first  she  could 
not  pray — it  was  from  them  that  she  had  gained  know- 
ledge, inspiration  to  develop  her  talents — it  seemed 
too  bad  that  they  must  leave.  The  first  tinge  of  regret 
touched  her  when  on  a  clear  sunlit  day  they  crossed  to 
England. 

The  receding  shores  of  France  caused  them  both  a 
pang,  but  Chea,  conquering  her  gloom,  was  the  first  to 
recover.  Giving  the  boy  over  to  the  "  Bonne," 
she  put  her  hand  in  her  husband's,  repeating  the  words 
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he  had  taught  her  on  their  wedding  night :  "  Where 
thou  goest  I  go — Thy  people  shall  be  my  people," 
adding  brightly  :  '"  I'm  happy  to  be  with  you,  dear 
heart." 

They  spent  two  days  in  London,  where  Long  Camp 
had  business  to  transact.  Its  vastness  made  her  feel 
isolated,  and  its  greyness  and  rain  were  like  an  ice-cold 
shower  bath. 

They  went  to  a  theatre  in  the  evening,  Chea  in  her 
Parisian  fluffs,  a  charming,  delicate  little  figure  in  red — 
Long  Camp's  favourite  colour.  Representative  Lon- 
don was  not  in  Town.  The  few  who  did  know  Long 
Camp  forgot  their  good  breeding,  and  stared  at  Chea 
much  as  though  she  were  a  freak. 

"'  You  will  like  London  when  we  return  in  the  season 
next  year,"  Long  Camp  explained  to  his  wife.  "  Scot- 
land is  the  place  now.  Presently  you  will  see  the  home 
where  for  generations  our  family  has  lived  " — he  was 
going  to  say  born,  when  the  boy  entered  his  mind. 
The  momentary  shadow  in  his  face  Chea  saw  and  under- 
stood. 

As  they  travelled  to  Scotland,  Chea's  interest,  Chea's 
questions  on  her  "  Nat's  "  native  heath  made  Long 
Camp  happy.  Arriving  at  the  Caledonian  station  on  a 
bright  afternoon  in  late  July,  the  sun  shining  on  the 
"  Castle  "  turrets,  surrounded  by  its  slopes  of  green 
sward,  the  toot  of  the  bugle  sounding  for  mess,  seemed 
to  Chea  a  most  wonderful  picture  in  the  heart  of  town. 
Princes  Street,  with  its  gay  crowds,  could  not  take  her 
interest  from  the  Fort. 

"  Do  tell  me  about  the  '  Castle,'  "  she  begged.     lt  It 
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looks  absolutely  impregnable  ;    it  must  have  an  inter- 
esting history." 

Long  Camp  explained  for  how  many  generations  it 
had  been  thus,  how  the  lovely  Queen  Mary  had  loved 
and  suffered  there,  while  in  the  distance  he  pointed  to 
the  outlines  of  H  olyrood,  where  in  one  room  spots  of 
blood  still  remained,  a  mute  remembrance  to  tell  of  the 
bloody  times  in  Scotland. 

"  There  is  a  picture  gallery  there,  where  hangs  the 
portrait  of  one  of  our  clan,  whom  I  am  supposed  to 
favour.  We  will  have  a  look  at  it,  and  then  walk  over 
to  the  lovely  ruin  of  the  Chapel.  I'm  certain  you  will 
want  to  sketch  there." 

"  It  will  be  Paris  over  again,"  she  said,  laughing, 
"  onlv  nicer,  for  I  shall  know  your  kin." 

This  showed  that  Chea  had  progressed  in  the  tact 
peculiar  to  feminine  nature  in  love.  Long  Camp  re- 
warded her  with  a  delighted  glance.  Had  they  been 
alone  he  would  have  kissed  her.  But  the  old  coachman 
was  looking  at  his  master's  wife.  And  now  it  was  time 
to  hurry  home. 

Long  Camp's  mother  awaited  them  at  the  top  of  the 
drawing  room  stairs,  Lady  Helena  having  discreetly 
withdrawn.  Long  Camp  noticed  with  a  pang  how 
much  older  his  mother  looked.  There  was  the  same 
beautiful  white  hair,  but  the  three  years  of  his  absence 
had  aged  her,  there  was  no  doubt  of  it. 

She  put  her  arms  around  him  as  though  he  were  the 
boy  of  years  ago.  After  all  he  was  her  son — Chea  was 
for  the  moment  forgotten. 

Chea,  glad  of  the  reconciliation,  happy  that  the  dear 
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lady  had  her  family  again,  stood  waiting  and  silent  be- 
hind her  husband's  big  frame,  thinking  that  she,  too, 
would  come  in  for  the  embrace.  She  took  the  baby 
from  the  "  Bonne  "  that  together  they  might  share 
her  dear  "  Nat's  "  mother's  love.  A  chill  came  over  her 
as  Long  Camp  moved  aside,  saying  : 

"  Mother,  Chea  my  wife,  our  son." 

For  her  mother-in-law  held  out  a  cool  hand,  while 
with  punctilious  politeness  she  enquired  about  the 
journey  down,  making  Chea  feel  that  there  were 
chasms  between  them. 

Chea  turned  a  mutinous  face  towards  her  husband. 
For  one  uncomfortable  moment  he  thought  there  would 
be  a  scene.  Then  she  caught  his  loving  eyes  fixed  upon 
her  in  appeal.  All  danger  vanished  ;  Chea  was  her 
gentle  self  again.  An  uncomfortable  tea  followed. 
With  excuses  that  the  boy  required  her  attention, 
Chea  left  mother  and  son  to  talk  over  matters. 

"  Mother,"  began  Long  Camp,  plunging  at  once  into 
the  subject  nearest  his  heart ;  "  Mother,  I  have  not 
been  a  good  son  to  you  ;  my  selfishness  in  love  matters 
I  fear  you  have  not  forgiven,  but  please  do  not  blame 
Chea  !  Your  unselfish  devotion  to  me  has  been  ill- 
repaid,  yet  when  I  tell  you  my  marriage  is  a  success, 
that  Chea  is  all  that  man  could  desire,  is  by  nature  a 
lady,  has  given  herself  entirely  over  to  me  and  my 
teachings  ;  if  you  have  any  anger  left,  vent  it  on  me  ! 
Do  not  blame  a  mere  child  ;  give  Chea  and  my  son  all 
your  affection.     They  deserve  it " 

Long  Camp's  mother  drew  a  long  breath.  If  any- 
one had  suggested  that  she  was  a  cruel  woman,  she 
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would  have  resented  it ;  yet  her  mental  reservations 
were  those  of  a  cruel  mother.  Long  Camp,  under  any 
circumstances,  would  not  admit  being  unhappy  after 
taking  a  step  that  had  made  him  the  subject  of  con- 
versation in  Club-land  and  the  world  in  general.  If 
his  mistake  was  not  yet  apparent,  it  would  be  when  his 
wife  attempted  to  enter  society.  Then  she  would 
hope  for  results.  If  the  Burman  could  be  bribed  to 
return  to  her  people,  Long  Camp,  alone,  would  resume 
the  thread  of  his  ambitious  life  where  Chea  had  broken 
it  off.  It  did  not  matter  to  her  that  Chea  was  excep- 
tional. What  she  most  wanted  was  Long  Camp's 
freedom. 

These  thoughts  flashed  through  her  mind  as  she  lis- 
tened to  her  son's  description  of  his  happy  married  life 
in  France,  of  Chea's  wonderful  adaptability  ;  then  with 
mutual  consent  the  subject  was  changed  for  family 
affairs,  the  future,  and  matters  too  long  neglected. 
Only  once  did  his  mother  openly  reproach  him  : 

"'  Your  resignation  from  the  Army  was  a  great  sor- 
row to  me,"  she  said.  "  You  were  born  to  defend  your 
country,  but  there — we  will  not  discuss  the  matter 
further.  We  will  close  the  book  and  rely  upon  the 
future." 
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Chea  looked  around  the  vast  room,  with  its  huge,  old- 
fashioned  furniture,  with  a  half-stifled  sigh.  Without 
a  thought  she  squatted  on  the  floor,  as  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  in  Burma,  and  mechanically  felt  in  her 
blouse  for  the  Burmese  comforter,  a  cigar,  but  she  had 
none.  Long  Camp  had  objected  strenuously  ;  it  was 
the  one  jarring  note  among  the  women  of  Burma. 

"  Had  I  first  seen  you  with  one  of  those  gigantic 
cigars  in  your  pretty  mouth,  I  should  never  have  loved 
you." 

"  You  did  before  you  became  a  '  Nat  '  "  said  Chea, 
seriously.  "  In  our  other  existence  you  smoked  more 
than  I  did." 

"  Well,  give  it  up  for  my  sake  !  "  he  begged,  not 
knowing  how  to  cope  with  Chea's  faith,  nor  wishing  to 
destroy  it.  And  Chea,  obedient,  had  not  only  given 
it  up,  but  had  not  taught  her  baby. 

To-day  old  memories  of  Burma  surged  over  her  ;  old 
habits  wanted  to  re-assert  themselves.  Before  her  was 
a  vision  of  Mandalay's  broad  streets,  of  the  Pagoda- 
dotted  hills,  the  glowing  sunshine,  the  monasteries,  the 
Phongyis  in  their  yellow  robes  and  shaven  heads  as 
they  stood  at  her  mother's  door  waiting  patiently 
for  food,  holding  the  large  lacquered  wooden  bowl. 
The  failure  to  please  her  mother-in-law  had  turned  her 
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thoughts  for  the  first  time  since  her  marriage  to  the  land 
of  her  birth.  Fortunately  baby's  voice  called  her  from 
the  next  room.  He,  too,  was  restless,  and  noticed  the 
change  in  his  surroundings. 

Long  Camp  came  upstairs  only  in  time  to  make  a 
hurried  change  into  dinner  clothes.  Chea,  dressed, 
awaited  him.  Her  conclusions  had  been  brief  ;  if  her 
"  Nat  "  loved  her,  the  rest  did  not  matter.  The  re- 
fined cruelty  of  social  life  had  no  terrors  for  Chea, 
because  as  yet  she  did  not  know  them. 

Lady  Helena,  looking  very  beautiful,  claimed  Chea  s 
friendship  after  dinner,  on  the  ground  of  being  an  old 
friend  of  Long  Camp's. 

A  round  of  paying  calls,  and  of  receiving  callers, 
followed  by  dinners,  theatre  parties,  and  the  usual 
social  functions,  wearied  Chea,  who  never  seemed  to 
see  her  husband  or  child  alone.  Everyone  who  had  the 
slightest  claim  to  be  recognised,  came  to  see  the  foreign 
wife  who  had  been  able  to  lead  away  a  Scotsman  from 
the  traditions  of  his  house.  Chea's  beauty,  coupled 
with  her  natural  refinement,  did  much  to  disarm 
criticism.  She  had  great  patience  also  ;  her  gentleness 
won  many  who  had  thought  to  ridicule  or  sniff.  But 
social  life  had  no  charms  for  Chea  ;  besides,  her  health, 
always  delicate  since  the  boy's  birth,  could  not  stand 
the  strain.  Her  duty  over,  she  begged  Long  Camp 
to  go  out  alone  ;  it  was  a  mistake,  in  a  way,  yet  her 
confidence  in  her  husband  was  not  misplaced. 

A  studio  was  fitted  up ;  here  she  painted  her  pictures, 
played  with  her  boy  during  Long  Camp's  absence, 
and  let  her  mother-in-law,  assisted  by  Lady  Helena, 
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do  the  honours.  They  regarded  Chea's  dislike  for 
society  as  the  first  wedge  in  the  separation  to  be  brought 
about.  Lady  Helena  had  a  few  plans  of  her  own,  and 
was  an  ally  not  to  be  lightly  esteemed.  Typically 
English,  with  a  long,  beautiful  neck,  long  body,  fair 
skin  of  the  finest  texture,  her  hair  always  beautifully 
done,  and  with  exquisite  taste  in  dress,  a  fine  musician 
and  a  clever  woman  of  the  world,  she  had  managed  to 
marry  unhappily,  and  was  virtually  separated  from 
her  husband,  although  no  open  scandal  had  thus  far 
resulted.  Scruples  of  the  most  conventional  kind  ruled 
her,  believing  that  what  society  did  not  know  could  do 
no  harm  ;  she  patterned  her  life  on  those  principles. 
Long  Camp's  mother  had  always  been  fond  of  Lady 
Helena.  A  room  was  always  at  her  disposal,  and 
generally  she  filled  it.  Lady  Helena  did  not  take 
kindly  to  Long  Camp's  marriage.  Her  rage  had  been 
deadly,  while  she  fluttered  through  the  drawing  rooms 
of  Mayfair  with  smiles  and  flirtations,  during  Long 
Camp's  life  in  France.  In  spite  of  divorce  prejudices, 
she  had  hoped  Long  Camp's  mother  would  welcome  her 
as  a  daughter.  Long  Camp,  she  knew,  admired  her, 
and  she  had  been  trying  quietly  for  freedom,  when  the 
letter  announcing  his  marriage  arrived.  Long  Camp's 
mother  would  have  been  shocked  to  know  the  fair 
Helena's  thoughts. 

Strange  to  say,  the  child,  whose  handsome,  sturdy 
beauty  won  him  the  admiration  of  all  Long  Camp's 
relations  and  friends,  was  not  beloved  of  these  two 
women  who  loved  his  father.  The  mixed  blood  in  his 
veins  was  a  dreaded  thing  to  contemplate  in  her  family 
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tree,  whose  purity  until  now  had  been  her  boast.  Lady 
Helena's  dislikes  were  founded  on  other  reasons.  With 
two  clever  women  against  her,  it  would  be  odd  if  Chea 
were  not  in  some  way  ousted  from  her  present  position, 
in  spite  of  her  resolution  not  to  mind  anything  save  the 
love  of  her  husband  and  child. 

Lady  Helena's  methods  were  more  subtle  than  the 
older  woman's,  who  did  not  make  any  pretence  of 
interest  or  affection.  Between  them  they  managed  to 
keep  Long  Camp  busy  with  their  affairs  and  social 
obligations  leaving  Chea  much  to  herself.  One  night 
Long  Camp,  coming  in  very  late,  found  Chea  asleep, 
her  arms  tightly  clasped  around  his  pillow,  traces  of 
tears  on  her  face.  He  bent  over  her,  and  for  the  first 
time  noticed  how  frail  she  was  looking.  Alarmed, 
he  whispered  "  Chea  darling  !  "  As  she  opened  her 
lovely  eyes,  holding  out  her  thin  little  arms  to  be 
caressed,  his  conscience  smote  him.  He  vowed  that 
after  certain  formalities  had  gone  through,  his  mother 
should  attend  to  the  social  part ;  while  Chea,  the  boy, 
and  himself  would  pursue  the  old  happy  life.  Chea 
was  not  given  to  tears.  Someone  had  hurt  her  really, 
if  unintentionally. 

"  We  will  go  to  the  Holyrood  Palace  to-morrow, 
and  have  a  day  by  ourselves,"  he  said,  as  he  placed  her 
head  in  its  accustomed  place  on  his  breast. 

"  And  you  will  take  me  all  over  your  beautiful  Scot- 
land," she  questioned,  gleefully. 

'  To-morrow,  child,"  he  said,  drowsily  ;  "  to-mor- 
row," and  fell  asleep. 
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Lady  Helena's  enthusiasm  for  the  child  was  tar 
greater  when  Long  Camp  was  about.  When  they  were 
all  round  the  nursery  fire  at  the  time  of  his  disrobing 
Lady  Helena  would  trail  in  with  a  "  may  a  mere 
outsider  come  in  ?  "  and  would  look  wistfully  at  the 
happy  group. 

"  Come  to  Aunt  Helena,"  she  would  say  to  the  boy, 
who  toddled  round  in  his  night  clothes,  playing  childish 
pranks  with  his  "  Bonne,"  while  his  mother  and  father 
— when  the  latter  could  be  in  at  that  hour — looked  on 
with  pride  at  their  offspring.  Chea,  simple  soul,  her 
shining  eyes  full  of  happiness,  would  command  the 
young  renegade  to  obey  when  he  was  disposed  to  ignore 
Aunt  Helena. 

"  Me  play  with  pretty  Chea,"  he  would  pout. 

If  Long  Camp  were  absent,  Lady  Helena's  loneliness 
did  not  seem  to  be  so  great;  it  was  Lady  Helena  who, 
knowing  Long  Camp's  prejudice,  persuaded  Chea  to 
come  down  to  the  drawing  room  in  her  "  tamien  " 
while  guests  were  there,  causing  a  sensation  pleasant 
neither  for  Long  Camp  or  his  mother.  Chea,  loyal  little 
soul,  would  not  say  what  had  possessed  her  to  do 
this. 

41  Is  it  that  you  love  your  '  tamien  '  better  than  the 
dresses  I  have  given  you  ?  "  Long  Camp  asked,  re- 
proachfully. 
Chea  hid  her  face  in  his  breast,  and  would  not  answer. 

Not  very  long  afterwards,  on  a  damp,  gloomy  day, 
Lady  Helena  had  come  into  Chea's  studio,  where  Chea 
was  busily  painting  the  beloved  features  of  her  husband. 
The  boy  was  plaving  at  her  feet,  as  she  put  some 
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finishing  touches  to  the  portrait  for  exhibition  day 
at  the  New  Gallery. 

They  had  tea,  during  which  confidences  were  ex- 
changed, as  women  will,  and  into  the  apparently  sym- 
pathetic ear  Chea  had  confided  the  history  of  her  meet- 
ing with  Long  Camp,  with  descriptions  of  the  Pwe 
dance.  Lady  Helena  went  into  raptures  over  the  cos- 
tume, and  suggested  that  Chea  put  it  on  to  see  the 
effect.  With  Long  Camp's  lecture  fresh  in  her  mind, 
Chea  was  loth  to  comply,  but  Lady  Helena  artfully 
said  : 

'  This  is  not  the  drawing  room.  There  are  only  our 
two  selves  and  the  baby  here  ;  tell  mother  so,  darling," 
she  added. 

The  baby  lisped  his  appeal. 

"  Yes,  mother,  me  wants  to  see  pretty  Chea,"  which 
was  not  in  vain. 

Quickly  she  dressed,  and,  humming  the  few  notes  of 
the  Pwe  dance,  she  posed  and  twirled  about  as  in  the 
old  days.  Lady  Helena  was  immensely  amused,  and 
to  herself  she  admitted  Chea's  gracefulness.  The  boy 
clapped  his  hands, laughing  with  a  child's  hearty  scream, 
saying  :  "  More,  pretty  Chea,  more,"  when  the  door 
opened,  and  in  walked  Long  Camp,  his  mother,  and 
their  guest,  Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Inverness.  Chea, 
breathless,  went  pale  as  a  snowdrop.  Long  Camp 
flushed  ;  there  was  a  slight  pause  ;  then  Lady  Helena, 
smiling  and  graceful,  came  forward  and  put  everybody 
at  their  ease.  Poor  Chea,  utterly  confused,  made 
excuses  and  fled  to  her  room.     Long  Camp's  mother 
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had  never  visited  her  in  her  studio,  nor  taken  the  slight- 
est interest  in  her  work.  How  was  she  to  know  that 
they  would  all  come  in  like  that  ?  she  asked  her  furious 
husband  afterwards. 

"  Lady  Helena  was  sent  to  tell  you,"  said  Long 
Camp,  sharply  ;  "  that  my  mother  wanted  to  see  the 
portrait  as  it  was  nearly  finished.  Good  Lord,  Chea  ! 
are  we  always  to  find  you  in  native  dress  ?  " 

Chea's  lip  quivered. 

"  You  will  never  find  me  thus  again,  dear,"  she  re- 
plied, gently.  Whereupon  Long  Camp  took  her  in  his 
arms  and  confessed  he  was  a  brute  for  behaving  thus 
in  so  trivial  a  matter. 


Chapter    VII. 

The  winter  set  in  with  severe  weather.  Chea's 
cough,  which  she  referred  to  as  a  cold,  grew  trouble- 
some, but  she  worked  incessantly  without  calling  any 
attention  to  herself.  Matters  had  not  improved  ;  she 
was  alone  a  great  deal.  Long  Camp  had  meant  to  leave 
more  to  his  mother  and  Lady  Helena,  but  what  with  old 
friends,  club  life,  his  mother's  pretexts,  and  Lady 
Helena's  appeal  that  he  should  help  her  to  be  free, 
time  had  rapidly  gone  by.  His  good,  true  ideas  of 
what  a  man  should  be  to  a  woman,  were  smothered. 
A  few  sittings  he  had  managed  to  give  Chea  for  the 
portrait,  but  her  excellent  memory  had  painted  an 
exquisite  idealized  picture  of  Long  Camp  in  his  native 
regimentals. 

Dimly  at  first  Chea  realized  that  something  was 
wrong.  Was  it  because  she  didn't  care  for  society, 
or  was  it  the  question  of  race  ?  The  first  was  curable  ; 
she  could  force  her  inclinations  ;  but  then  her  health — 
she  had  hidden  that  tiny  secret  well.  The  second  was 
hopeless. 

When  the  Spring  arrived  the  household  travelled  up 
to  London  for  the  season.  Chea's  drooping  spirits 
revived.  Perhaps  now  that  they  were  going  to  the 
house  of  Long  Camp's  uncle,  whose  title  he  would  in- 
herit, he  would  be  with  her  more.     She  might  suggest 
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a  doctor,  her  breast  sometimes  hurt  her  so.  Long 
Camp  devoted  himself  to  his  wife  all  the  way  up  to  such 
an  extent  that  Lady  Helena  grew  sarcastic.  "  You 
two  have  been  married  long  enough  to  have  got  over 
the  salad  days  of  your  honeymoon  ;  don't  be  ridicu- 
lous," she  laughed,  "  everybody  is  looking  at  you." 

Long  Camp  looked  critically  at  his  old  time  friend. 
Was  it  he  who  had  changed,  or  his  friends,  he  won- 
dered. Surely,  if  nature  takes  its  course,  they  must  all 
love  Chea,  for  what  is  more  lovable  than  Chea.  Had 
Long  Camp  been  less  confident  and  more  observant  of 
the  two  ladies  of  his  household,  Chea  would  not  have 
gone  away. 

"  Influence  is  the  greatest  factor  of  our  times,"  said 
one  artist  to  another,  as  they  stood  before  Chea's  por- 
trait of  Long  Camp,  the  opening  day  of  the  New 
Gallery. 

"  Talent  alone  will  not  get  you  anywhere,"  said 
another,  bitterly.  "  Fancy  the  portrait  of  a  man  hung 
in  the  best  place  in  the  Gallery — drivelling  sentimental- 
ity I  call  it !  " 

But  the  people  who  bought  pictures  went  quite  mad 
over  Chea's  work.  The  portrait  was  not  for  sale,  and 
Chea  could  have  had  orders  for  everybody's  portrait 
worth  knowing  in  London.  Long  Camp,  in  fighting 
array,  seemed  about  to  step  from  his  gilt  frame.  The 
full  length  of  his  great  figure  seemed  very  life-like,  the 
puggeree,  with  its  vivid  colouring;  the  sash  and  sword, 
the  high  patent  leather  boots,  every  little  detail  of 
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costume  Chea  had  put  in  with  wonderful  effect.  She 
had  caught  her  husband's  best  expression  ! 

Social  London  wanted  to  know  his  wife.  After  all, 
he  had  married  someone,  and  the  stories  floating  about 
were  exaggerated  as  usual.  Success  came  to  Chea  in  a 
night,  making  Long  Camp  prouder  and  happier  than 
ever.  His  mail  assumed  gigantic  proportions  ;  invita- 
tions rained  in  Chea's  honour  ;  but  Chea  begged  pite- 
ously  to  be  excused.  With  a  sensitive  woman's  intui- 
tion and  remorse  she  had  begun  to  know  the  social 
chasm  of  her  marriage.  Vague  misgivings,  premoni- 
tions that  had  been  sleeping  since  they  crossed  the 
Channel,  awoke.  It  only  wanted  Long  Camp's  mother 
to  speak,  which  she  did  later  on,  to  confirm  that  which 
Chea  dreaded  to  acknowledge  to  herself.  Scotland, 
the  home  of  her  husband,  big  London,  the  scene  of  his 
social  popularity  in  holiday  time,  were  too  big.  France 
— ah,  there  lay  their  mutual  absolute  happiness.  She 
shivered  with  apprehension,  and  drooped  like  a  tropical 
flower  in  a  wintry  air. 

A  few  days  later  Long  Camp  anxiously  sought  his 
mother  in  her  room. 

"  Mother,  I'm  stupid  about  women,  I  know  little  of 
their  ways,  but  I'm  certain  my  wife  is  ill.  She  refuses 
to  have  a  doctor,  and  works  constantly.  A  woman 
may  find  out  what  a  man  cannot,"  he  went  on,  moodily. 
"  We  seem  to  have  come  to  a  time  in  our  married  life 
when  there  must  be  secrets  between  us." 

Innocent,  unobserving  Long  Camp  !  Would  he  ever 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that  Lady  Helena  and  his  mother 
hated  Chea  ? 
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"  Shall  I  tell  her  it  is  not  policy  to  decline  invitations 
wholesale,  as  she  has  done  ?  "  said  her  ladyship,  deligh- 
ted with  her  opportunity.     Long  Camp  hesitated. 

"  No,  it  isn't  that,"  he  said,  rather  shortly  ;  "  Chea 
need  not  cultivate  what  doesn't  appeal  to  her." 

Vague  as  was  his  analysis  of  women,  between  the 
two  whom  he  loved  best  and  who  loved  him,  he  realized 
there  was  a  gulf.  A  swift  thought  came  to  Long  Camp's 
mother  : 

"  Let  me  talk  to  Chea  to-night,"  she  said,  softly. 
"  You  and  Lady  Helena  are  out  for  the  political  dinner. 
We  shall  be  by  ourselves.  After  all,  I  have  hopes 
you  will  find  a  career  in  that  groove.  Lady  Helena  is  a 
favourite  in  that  set,  and " 

Long  Camp  breathed  hard — 

"  That  is  it,"  he  said.     "  Mother " 

She  interrupted  him. 

"  Do  not  let  your  wife  be  the  famous  one  of  the  house. 
Let  me  urge  you  to  remember  the  ambitious  family 
you  spring  from  ! 

Here  she  was  interrupted  by  her  son  : 

"  Mother,  for  the  last  time  I  go  out  with  Lady 
Helena.  After  to-night  Chea  shall  not  be  left  alone. 
Her  welfare  and  love  are  more  to  me  than  ambition  ; 
you  need  not  speak  to  her,  mother ;  my  wife  is  first, 
and  always  shall  be.  I  see  where  I  have  been  drifting. 
Good-night,  mother  dear.  We  must  have  a  different 
household." 

Her  ladyship  was  left  in  rather  an  upset  state  of  mind. 
She  meant  to  speak  to  Chea  now  ;  she  must  be  made 
to  understand  that  she  stood  in  her  husband's  way. 
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Chea  could  go  home  and  try  to  recover  under  the  hot 
rays  of  the  Burmese  sun.  Long  Camp  would  forget 
her,  perhaps.  Yet  in  her  heart  she  knew  the  men  of 
her  house  did  not  forget.     She  rang  the  bell : 

"  Ask  Mrs.  Long  Camp  to  come  to  my  sitting-room 
after  dinner,  please,"  she  told  the  servant. 

Chea  was  in  a  panic  as  the  message  filtered  through 
her  brain.  She  did  not  want  to  see  her  mother-in- 
law  alone.  Why  wasn't  her  husband  there  to  protect 
her  ?  To  refuse  was  rudeness  ;  go  she  must.  To  the 
waiting  servant  Chea  said  "  Very  good." 

The  shaded  electric  globes  made  soft  shadows  in  a 
room  strikingly  characteristic.  The  handsome,  white- 
haired  occupant,  in  her  filmy  black  lace  dinner  dress, 
looked  regal  and  unapproachable,  as  Chea,  terror  in 
her  fast-beating  heart,  heard  the  door  close  after  her. 

"  Chea,"  said  the  well- modulated  voice,  "  I'm  sorry 
you  do  not  like  me." 

Chea's  startled  eyes  looked  volumes  ;  Chea's  little 
hands  were  held  out  impulsively,  but  her  shyness  and 
amzeement  kept  her  silent.  "  Sit  here,  Chea,  and  let 
us  understand  one  another." 

She  took  Chea's  cold  hands  in  hers. 

"  My  son  has  always  been  my  idol  since  his  father's 
death,  years  ago.  I  hoped  many  things  for  him, 
military  and  political.  There  is  no  reason,  with  his 
capabilities,  why  he  should  not  have  been  Viceroy  of 
India.  But  his  love  for  you,  Chea,  outweighed  every 
law  and  custom  he  was  ever  taught.  For  you  he  has 
given  up  all  ambition  ;   therefore  you  must  know  how 
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bitterly  his  marriage  hurt  me  (his  mother)    who  was 
always  first — I  have  not  failed  in  my  duty  !  " 

Chea  did  not  reply,  but  her  head  sank  lower  and  lower 
on  her  breast.  In  those  few  sentences  her  whole  mar- 
ried life  crossed  her  mental  vision,  the  odd  courtship, 
the  marriage,  the  life  of  education  and  honeymooning 
in  Paris — now  the  awakening. 

"  My  son,"  went  on  the  beautiful  voice,  "  will  wake 
again  to  his  duty  and  ambitions,  now  that  he  is  amongst 
his  own.  You  must  help  him  by  leading  the  same  life 
our  English  ladies  do."  A  long  eloquent  pause 
followed.  "  Or  why  not  go  home  to  your  people  for  a 
year  ?  " 

That  thought  was  added  quickly.  Chea  quivered 
with  excitement.  Had  Long  Camp  made  his  mother 
an  envoy  for  what  he  had  not  the  courage  to  say  him- 
self ?  No,  a  thousand  times.  He  would  think  of  the 
time  when  he  had  loved  her,  if  he  did  not  love  her  now. 
It  was  the  wicked  old  lady's  wish,  no  doubt. 

In  unsteady  tones  she  asked  : 

"  Is  this  my  husband's  wish — I  will  obey  him." 

Her  ladyship  seemed  a  trifle  embarrassed  by  this  un 
expected  question. 

"  My  dear  !  "  she  faltered. 

But  Chea  had  sprung  to  her  feet : 

"  Your  son  is  my  idol,  too,"  her  breath  came  in  gasps. 
"  He  is  an  honourable  man.  I  don't  believe  he  would 
send  me  away  like  this — it  is  you,  a  wicked  woman, 
who  would  ruin  our  lives — yes,  that  is  it.  He  married 
me,  a  Burman.  A  mixed  marriage,  your  world  calls 
it,  has  hindered  him.     Because  I  am  Chea  I  must  make 
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the  sacrifice,  but  1  take  my  son  with  me."  Her  slender 
body  was  rigid.  Her  wondrous  eyes,  always  soft, 
blazed  with  contempt.  "  You  may  take  back  your  son 
— I'll  go  at  once,"  said  Chea,  in  a  frenzy.  "  Budha 
will  punish  you  for  this  !     Budha  has  made  us  both  !  " 

She  stared  into  vacancy,  never  heeding  the  soothing 
manner  her  mother-in-law  had  assumed. 

"  Be  calm,"  she  begged  ;  "  Chea,  do  you  hear  me  ? 
My  son  gave  up  everything  for  you  ;  it  is  a  small  mat- 
ter to  go  away  for  a  year  ;  hearts  don't  break,"  as  the 
girl  made  a  hopeless  gesture.  "  In  my  young  days  my 
husband  could  have  had  my  life." 

"  My  life  !  "  echoed  Chea.  "  That  is  nothing  to  the 
misery  of  living  without  him,"  her  voice  faltered. 

"  Ah,  Chea,  consider  what  he  may  accomplish," 
said  Long  Camp's  mother,  holding  out  her  hands  and 
trying  to  take  Chea  in  her  embrace. 

But  Chea  shrank  back  against  the  wall,  her  tortured 
mind  shining  in  her  eyes. 

"  Don't  touch  me  !  You  have  never  been  my  friend, 
you  cannot  be  now.  You  mothers  are  more  cruel 
than  death  with  another  woman's  daughter.  These 
are  my  last  words  to  you.  I  pray  Budha  that  none 
shall  not  ever  say  such  to  me.  Tell  my  husband  how 
you  have  ruined  our  happiness  ;  if  I  know  him  he  will 
not  thank  you.  The  mother  he  is  so  proud  of  stoops 
to  drive  me  away.  I  see  it  all  now;  he  never  wanted 
that  I  should  go  :  it  is  you  who  hold  a  Burman's  love 
valueless.  I  shall  go  to  the  home  of  my  childhood  and 
its  faith.  My  '  Nat '  will  follow,  and  you  will  have 
lost  your  son,  his  love,  and  respect." 
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The  proud  old  lady  stood  aghast.  Chea,  a  mere 
child,  had  fathomed  her  object.     She  would  tell  Long 

Camp.     She  mumbled .     But  Chea  had  fled  to  her 

rooms ;  she  bade  the  nurse  pack  the  few  things  necessary 
while  servants  rushed  madly  about,  sending  for  Long 
Camp,  for  Lady  Helena,  for  doctors.  A  scream  from 
her  ladyship's  room  had  summoned  them,  only  to  find 
her  ladyship  alone,  and  unconscious. 

To  the  baby's  pillow  she  pinned  a  short  note,  telling 
her  husband  of  her  intentions.  "  Am  going  home, 
dear  heart,  I'm  not  well — follow  soon. — Chea." 

Lady  Helena  found  the  note,  and  destroyed  it. 

A  lady  mayn't  do  much  in  this  way,  she  thought, 
but  what  can  be  done  in  a  proper  way  to  keep  those  two 
apart  shall  be. 

When  his  mother  was  at  last  asleep,  Long  Camp 
wondered  where  Chea  might  be.  She  must  have  heard 
the  row,  he  thought,  her  continued  absence  was  so  un- 
like her.  Her  ladyship  had  been  incapable  of  a  coherent 
speech  ;  the  servants  could  only  say  how  they  had 
found  her.  Gently  he  disengaged  the  hands  his  mother 
held  so  tightly,  and  tenderly  covered  her. 

"  Poor  Mater,  I  believe  she  is  jealous  of  my  love  for 
Chea." 

Upstairs  in  the  grey  light  of  approaching  dawn  he 
tip-toed.  A  quick  glance  in  their  rooms  told  the  story. 
In  the  nursery  and  in  the  dressing  room  was  similar 
evidence.  They  were  gone — mother  and  child.  For 
a  moment  he  was  staggered.  Why  ?  what  had  he  done  ? 
There  must  be  a  note  of  explanation.  No,  none  ! 
It  could  have  been  only  beneath  the  greatest  stress  of 
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excitement  that  Chea  would  take  steps  like  this.  His 
weary  brain  could  devise  no  motive.  He  rang  the  bell, 
and  paced  the  floor  impatiently  while  he  awaited  an 
answer. 

Finally  a  footman,  looking  very  much  as  if  he  had 
scrambled  into  his  clothes,  his  dignified  demeanour 
retained  with  an  effort,  stood  waiting. 

"  Tell  nurse  I  wish  to  see  her  at  once  !  " 

"  Very  good,  sir." 

Again  he  paced  the  room  until  the  sun's  first  rays 
were  making  a  pinkish  tinge  in  the  sky,  without  nurse 
having  answered  his  summons.  Long  Camp  rang 
again,  and  found  that  the  whole  household  of  servants 
had  been  searching  for  nurse  ;  but  she,  too,  had  dis- 
appeared. 

Long  Camp  in  a  measure  was  relieved.  He  had 
pictured  Chea  alone,  the  boy  tightly  clasped  in  her  arms, 
wandering  about.  Other  conclusions  followed  ;  there 
had  been  a  quarrel  between  those  two  he  loved.  Chea 
would  "  wire  "  her  whereabouts  during  the  day.  On 
the  impulse  of  the  moment  she  had  gone.  Throwing 
himself  on  the  bed,  dressed,  ready  to  be  called  if  his 
mother  wanted  him,  Long  Camp  pondered  and  blamed 
his  short-sightedness  for  having  caused  two  women, 
who  each  in  her  way  had  excellent  qualities  of  heart 
and  mind,  but  who  were  as  unlike  as  the  North  Pole 
and  the  South — to  live  under  the  same  roof. 

Trickery  never  entered  his  mind.  Dear,  silly  little 
Chea,  he  would  be  severe  with  her  for  giving  them  all 
such  a  fright.  At  ten  o'clock  his  mother  awoke  and 
called  for  him.     On  his  wav  downstairs  he  left  orders 
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for  letters  and  telegrams  to  be  taken  at  once  to  his 
mother's  room. 

Lady  Helena  arose  from  the  foot  of  the  bed  as  he 
entered  the  room,  and  walked  over  to  the  window. 
If  she  told  him  of  Chea's  note  now,  he  would  be  in  time 
to  fetch  Chea  and  the  boy  home. 

"  Helena,  were  you  in  Chea's  confidence  ?  "  asked 
Long  Camp,  suddenly.  "  She  is  gone  without  a 
word." 

Lady  Helena  turned  a  hurt  face  towards  him. 
Triumphantly  she  thought — now  that  the  brat  and  his 
mother  were  gone,  he  would  turn  to  her.  "No,  Long 
Camp,  I'm  sorry  that  Chea  has  been  so  secretive  with 
everyone  of  us — it  grieves  me." 

But  Long  Camp  had  forgotten  her  existence.  He 
was  watching  his  mother's  nervous  hand  as  it  fumbled 
over  the  bed  covers.  Long  Camp  walked  over  and 
kissed  her. 

"  Mother,  dear,  whatever  gave  you  hysterics  last 
night  ?  " 

She  trembled  as  his  clear  eyes,  tender  and  affection- 
ate, met  hers.  It  seemed  as  if  he  must  know.  These 
Oriental  natures  are  so  difficult  to  deal  with,  she 
thought — might  not  Chea,  in  her  mood  of  passionate 
indignation,  jump  in  the  river  with  her  boy  ?  Long 
Camp  must  be  told  the  truth.  Stategy  had  only  been 
used,  no  other  weapon.  Chea  had  inferred  most  of  her 
grievances.  Lady  Helena  abruptly  left  the  room  and 
as  Long  Camp  turned  again  to  his  mother,  he  found 
her  weeping. 
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"  Mother,"  he  said,  '*  dear,  dear  mother,  where  is 
my  wife  ?  " 

Breaking  down  utterly,  she  described  the  scene  of 
last  night."  Chea  gave  you  back  to  me,  forgive  me, 
Long  Camp  !  Be  the  great  man  I  have  wanted  you  to 
be.  Her  boy  will  take  your  place  in  her  affections  ; 
it  is  a  fair  exchange." 

Long  Camp  listened,  first  in  amazement,  then  in  an- 
ger. He,  a  grown  man,  to  be  disposed  of  by  his  woman- 
kind in  this  way  !  They  had  taken  his  affairs  in  hand 
without  giving  him  a  say  in  the  matter  !  So  much  he 
said,  his  great  shoulders  heaving,  Ins  eyes  like  blue  fire. 
He  plunged  from  the  house  in  a  state  of  temper  such  as 
no  one  had  ever  seen  him  in  before.  So  Chea  had  fallen 
in  with  what  his  mother  designed  to  do — great  God  ! 
his  immaculate  mother. 

He  jumped  into  a  cab — "  Scotland  Yard  !  "  he 
shouted,  "  quickly  !  "  Chea  and  her  boy  should  be 
in  his  arms  that  night  if  Scotland  Yard  knew  its  busi- 
ness. 

But,  alas,  Chea  was  crossing  the  Channel  to  catch  the 
first  boat  available  for  India.  It  was  many,  many 
nights  before  they  met  again. 


Chapter    VIII. 

Chea,  burning  with  indignation,  an  utter  disgust  of 
Europe's  ways  dulling  the  pain  in  her  heart  for  Long 
Camp,  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  as  the  steamer  throbbed 
Eastwards.  Fortunate  in  securing  a  cabin  to  herself, 
she  remained  locked  in  until  the  boat  moved  out.  Her 
nerves  gradually  grew  calmer,  and  her  mind  clearer. 
Poor  dear  Long  Camp,  she  had  made  him  suffer  for 
his  mother's  wrong-doing,  but  she  could  no  longer 
live  in  that  household. 

It  was  the  time  of  year  when  few  people  travel  to 
India.  The  voyage  would  be  uneventful  and  free  from 
the  curious.  Under  her  long  travelling  cloak  she  wore 
her  native  dress  ;  everything  European  had  been  left 
behind  except  what  was  necessary  for  the  baby.  She 
was  returning  to  her  native  land  plus  experience  and 
the  love  she  would  always  bear  Long  Camp.  At 
Marseilles  she  had  given  nurse  money  for  a  return 
ticket,  and  a  long  letter  blotted  with  tears  for  Long 
Camp — in  it  was  mentioned  the  one  pinned  to  the 
pillow  : 

"  I  am  going  because  you  will  be  a  great  man  without 
me — the  boy  shall  be  my  comfort  until  you  come  for 
us."  His  mother  she  spared,  nor  was  Lady  Helena 
mentioned. 

The  child  fretted  for  his  father. 
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"  Where  is  daddy  ;  will  the  big  chu-chu  fetch  him  ?" 
he  would  cry. 

Chea,  her  heart  almost  bursting,  soothed  him.  All 
the  way  she  talked  to  him  in  Burmese  ;  at  the  end  of 
the  long  journey  the  child  had  forgotten  his  English, 
and  talked  in  his  mother's  native  tongue.  The  few 
passengers  on  board  wondered  who  Chea  might  be. 
A  rich  Burman,  returning  from  a  visit  to  Europe,  prob- 
ably ;  but  the  child's  fair  skin  caused  speculation. 
Chea  did  not  care,  she  made  friends  with  none 
beyond  the  Captain  and  Chief  Engineer.  In  due  time 
she  arrived  in  Mandalay,  and  took  up  the  thread  of 
native  life  again. 


Chapter    IX. 

Long  Camp  returned  to  his  uncle's  house  utterly 
worn  out.  The  old  gentleman  was  abroad  ;  explana- 
tions in  that  quarter,  thank  heaven,  would  not  be 
necessary  ;  he  was  very  glad  they  should  be  spared 
him.  Without  food  or  rest,  as  he  had  been  for  many 
hours,  he  locked  himself  in  his  rooms  and  tried  to 
think  where  Chea  was  most  likely  to  be  found. 
He  believed  she  had  left  word  of  some  kind ; 
perhaps  the  devilry  that  had  been  at  work  in  the 
household  could  explain,  he  thought  bitterly.  He 
almost  hated  his  mother  at  this  moment. 

After  a  tub,  a  shave,  and  some  breakfast,  he  ordered 
any  message  that  should  arrive  to  be  brought  him, 
and  threw  himself  on  the  bed.  Ambition  !  his  lips 
curled  at  the  thought.  This  was  what  ambition  made 
of  people — liars,  tricksters,  and  what  not !  That 
lonely  path  was  for  unhappy  climbers  whose  withered 
or  blasted  lives  must  have  some  outlet ;  it  was  not  for 
the  happy.  Presently  his  thoughts  became  tangled, 
and  trailed  off  into  oblivion,  Long  Camp  slept. 

His  dream,  realistic,  beautiful,  made  him  happy  for 
a  short  time,  Chea,  in  her  red  "  tamien,"  her  bare  feet 
thrust  into  slippers,  the  clean  white  jacket,  her  shining 
black  hair  with  its  gold  ornaments,  the  boy  astride  her 
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hip,  appeared  to  him.  The  smile,  showing  her  perfect 
white  teeth,  seemed  a  little  sad ;  her  plump  little 
figure  was  attenuated,  her  red  lips  moved,  but  he  could 
not  catch  what  she  said.  He  sat  up  in  bed  with  a  gasp 
to  find  the  room  dark,  his  man  tapping  at  the  door. 

"  A  man,  sir,  to  see  you." 

"  Send  him  up,  please." 

No  need  of  Scotland  Yard.  He  knew  where  Chea 
was. 

"  You  have  come  to  tell  me  the  lady  is  on  her  way  to 
India  ?  "  he  questioned. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  astonished  detective  ;  "  shall 
we  have  her  brought  back,  sir?  " 

"  No,  that  is  all  will  be  required  of  you,"  said  Chea's 
husband,  thoughtfully.  He  would  join  her  where  they 
had  met ;  perhaps  it  would  be  the  better  way 

Paving  the  man,  he  dismissed  him,  and  turned  to- 
wards his  mother's  room.  Now  that  her  "  strategy  " 
had  failed,  he  could,  in  a  measure,  forgive. 

"  My  son,  you  have  forgiven  me  ?  We  will  take  up 
our  life  together  again  !  You  can  have  but  one 
mother." 

"  Are  you  quite  mad  ?  "  interrupted  Long  Camp. 
"  Chea,  my  wife,  and  our  son,  are  on  the  way  to  her 
people  ;   I  shall  follow  at  once." 

Remorse  held  him  by  the  throat  during  dinner. 
He  scarcely  ate,  thinking  how  neglected  Chea  must 
have  felt,  while,  utterly  bored,  he  had  played  cavalier 
to  Lady  Helena,  and  allowed  old  friends  to  absorb  his 
time.  What  construction  could  she  help  putting  on 
such  conduct  ? 
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Cancelling  all  engagements,  he  wrote  to  Chea  of  his 
immediate  sailing.  Events  followed  quickly.  Nurse, 
with  Chea's  letter,  arrived  next  day.  Ah,  they  had 
used  the  "  great  man  "  weapon  !  Poor  sensitive  Chea 
had  come  to  believe  she  was  in  the  way  !  Then  came 
a  wire,  saying  that  his  uncle  had  been  seriously  hurt 
in  a  motor  accident,  and  asking  him  to  hold  himself  in 
readiness  to  come  to  Germany.  Truly  his  life  was 
anything  but  placid.  Practically  all  the  arrangements 
of  his  affairs  were  upset  in  a  night.  Another  "  wire," 
and  he  was  off  to  Hamburg.  Weeks  went  by  before  he 
returned  ;  then  he  was  Lord  Long  Camp,  his  uncle 
having  succumbed  to  injuries. 


Chapter    X. 

Chea  was  surrounded  by  old  friends  in  Mandalay. 
With  her  child  she  formed  the  centre  of  a  group  whose 
questions  rained  upon  her.  There  was  whispering  and 
nudging.  Expressive  eyes  and  eyebrows  were  asking 
questions  : 

"  Chea,  did  the  master  send  you  home  ?  Shall  you 
again  be  a  Pwe  dancer  ?  " 

"  What  a  nice  bajut  (child)."  "  You  look  ill,  Chea. 
Where  are  all  your  European  clothes." 

Chea  gently  shook  her  head,  and  called  to  her  mother 
"  Zum  uelk  wet  yu  ge"  ("  bring  cup  and  spoon,  the 
child  must  be  fed.")  Questions  they  might  ask,  but 
never  would  she  answer.  Long  Camp's  coming  should 
show  them  she  had  not  been  sent  home. 

Most  of  the  day  was  spent  at  her  easel,  the  boy 
playing  on  the  floor  beside  her. 

"  Your  father  will  come  soon,"  she  told  him.  "  We 
must  be  patient,"  but  to  her  family  she  vouchsafed  no 
explanation. 

Regularly  his  letters  came  with  money  for  the  house- 
hold, but  her  needs  were  simple  and  easily  satisfied. 
She  used  what  was  necessary,  and  threw  the  rest  in  an 
old  teak  wood  box  such  as  the  poorest  household  in 
Burma  possesses,  and  forgot  it.  Scenes  of  France  was 
reproduced  by  her  brush  ;   she  could  dream  over  again 
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the  happy  time  there.  Her  eyes  grew  more  hollow  ; 
her  tiny  hands  transparent.  Each  week  when  the  mail 
came  in  she  looked  for  Long  Camp. 

"  Mother,  I  am  going  to  the  big  Pagoda  ;  tell  him 
if  he  comes,"  she  would  say,  when  leaving  the 
Bungalow. 

But  months  went  by  before  the  business  details  of 
the  estate  could  be  settled,  and  Long  Camp  was  free 
to  sail.  The  serious  aspect  of  her  malady,  her  letters 
never  once  mentioned.  She  felt  he  would  be  in  time 
to  see  her  off  on  her  journey  of  "  transmigration." 
The  little  "  Nat "  would  take  her  place  in  his  affections 
until  Long  Camp  joined  her. 

Six  months  had  gone  by  before  Long  Camp  was 
driving  along  the  wide  familiar  streets  of  Mandalay. 

The  naked  children  with  big  cigars,  the  groups  of 
gossiping,  laughing  women,  who  smoked  and  talked 
with  the  same  breath,  were  exactly  as  they  had  been 
five  years  ago  ;  they  seemed  not  to  have  moved  from 
their  positions.  They  knew  him — thin  and  worn 
though  he  looked— a  Burman  has  an  excellent  mem- 
ory. The  news  flew  from  house  to  house.  Doors 
and  windows  were  filled  with  sleek  black  heads  as  Long 
Camp's  Yehta  (cab)  rattled  down  the  narrow,  old- 
fashioned  street  to  his  father-in-law's  door. 

"  Chea's  husband  come  to  take  her  away  !  "  they 
whispered. 

Long  Camp  smiled,  when  he  pictured  the  horror 
of  London  Society,  could  they  see  the  surroundings 
of  Lady  Long  Camp  and  her  son.  Chea  had  evidently 
preferred  to  stay  in  the  old  home  near  the  Zegyo 
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Bazaar  ;  although  not  inviting,  it  was  sentiment  that 
kept  her  there.  His  father-in-law,  lounging  near  the 
open  door,  greeted  him  without  surprise.  It  might 
have  been  an  every  day  affair. 

The  mother  removed  her  cigar  for  a  moment  from 
her  mouth,  to  point  with  it  in  the  direction  of  the 
Pagoda.  Chea's  easel,  with  some  unfinished  work 
upon  it,  stood  near  the  entrance  of  the  bungalow. 
On  the  floor  were  the  boy's  toys.  Chea  had  gone  for 
sunset  prayers. 

"  Chea  is  not  well,  master  !  "  they  told  him,  with 
many  salaams. 

Long  Camp  promised  the  driver  an  extra  rupee  to 
hurry  on.  Again  before  the  God  Gutanala  he  found 
ner — not  the  Chea  of  former  days,  but  his  Chea,  with 
her  "  Nat  "  kneeling  beside  her,  holding  offerings  of 
flowers  in  their  tiny  hands.  The  boy  was  first  to  see 
him.     "  Mother,  there  is  a   Nat  (man) !  "  he  cried. 

Chea  started  up  with  a  cry  that  ran  through  the 
vaulted  place,  bringing  men  and  women  and  children 
to  their  feet,  while  she,  blood  oozing  from  her  mouth, 
fell  face  downwards,  fainting  at  Long  Camp's  feet. 

Long  Camp  picked  her  up  like  the  child  she  was, 
and  made  for  the  open.  Down  the  long  stone  pass- 
ages, past  the  wondering  stall  keepers,  he  hastened, 
the  boy  trying  to  make  his  sturdy  long  legs  keep  step 
with  his  father.  Long  Camp  thought  he  would  never 
get  to  the  cab. 

"  Drive  like  mad  for  the  doctor's  bungalow  !  "  he 
urged,  while  the  boy  whimpered  piteously  for  his 
mother  to  open  her  eyes. 
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It  was  a  strange  home-coming,  as  it  had  been  a 
strange  marriage.  All  that  night  Chea  lay  passive  and 
content  in  Long  Camp's  arms,  while  the  boy  slept  close 
by.     They  were  both  her's  for  a  short  time. 

"  Chea,  darling,  you  knew  I  was  coming  ;  why  were 
you  frightened  ?  " 

"  Not  frightened,  dear  '  Nat,'  it  was  a  relief  to  know 
that  at  last  you  were  here." 

"  Forgive  me,  sweetheart,  for  all  the  anxiety." 

Chea  put  her  hand  over  his  mouth. 

"  Forgiveness  is  not  our  word,  dear.  We  love  ;  it 
is  enough." 

"  Shall  we  go  at  once  to  Italy,  and  be  the  happiest 
three  in  the  world  ?  "  Long  Camp  asked. 

Chea  smiled  her  strange  sweet  smile. 

"  No,"  she  said,  gently,  "  take  our  boy  there  in- 
stead." 

Long  Camp  winced.  He  was  terribly  alarmed  over 
Chea's  condition.  He  tried  to  cheat  himself  into  the 
belief  that  it  was  only  temporary,  but  could  not. 
Instead  of  the  happy  three,  it  would  be  only  two. 

To  this  day  Mandalay  talks  of  master's  wooing, 
marriage  and  home-coming,  and  refers  with  pride  to 
their  beauty,  Chea,  a  Burmese  star.  The  clown, 
married,  with  children  galore,  came  regularly  to  enquire 
for  his  pupil.  The  boy,  sturdy,  handsome,  adoring  his 
parents,  played  with  Chea,  laughing  away  the  fears  of 
everyone. 

For  a  time  after  Long  Camp's  return  Chea  seemed 
stronger.  "  We  shall  devour  you,  the  boy  and  I ; 
it's  '  daddy  !  '  all  the  day  long,"  said  Chea. 
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On  the  lovely  road  where  stands  what  remains  of  the 
"  Queen's  monastery,"  they  found  a  good  bungalow, 
and  here,  for  the  few  remaining  months  of  Chea's 
life,  they  lived  as  in  France  over  again. 

Lord  and  Lady  Long  Camp  did  not  use  their  title. 
Master  and  Chea  they  were  to  all  the  people  of  Man- 
dalay.  Captain  Whithead  was  the  only  missing  one 
in  the  company.  He  had  been  retired  and  had  gone 
home  to  end  his  days  among  his  people. 

When  Chea  could  no  longer  sit  at  her  easel  she  would 
lie  propped  up  by  pillows,  watching  the  Phongyis  flitting 
about  the  monastery  compound,  or  the  many  Pagodas 
glinting  in  the  sun,  while  her  husband  read  to  her.  Chea 
was  happy,  though  the  parting  for  a  time  was  near. 
The  strong  arms  of  her  boy  would  be  around  his 
daddy's  neck  when  daddy  grieved.  All  was  as  it 
should  be. 

Lady  Helena  and  his  mother  waited,  knowing  Chea 
was  not  well,  for  the  return  of  the  man  who  had  proved 
an  exception  to  his  house  ;  but  in  this  way  they  were 
disappointed.  The  old  life  had  practically  killed  the 
woman  he  loved.  He  would  have  none  of  it ;  his  son 
should  be  his  care  until  he  joined  Chea. 

The  end  came  quietly,  on  his  breast,  where  her  head 
loved  to  rest. 

Taking  the  boy,  Long  Camp  travelled  over  the  world, 
teaching  the  son,  as  he  taught  the  mother,until  the  boy 
was  ready  for  College.  Lord  Long  Camp,  on  one  occa- 
sion only,  visited  England  ;  the  death  of  his  mother 
made  this  necessary.  Lady  Helena,  resplendent  in 
mature  beauty,  culture,  and  dress,  thought  her  innings 
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had  come.  But  Lord  Long  Camp,  coldly  courteous, 
was  not  even  the  old  frank  comrade  of  other  days. 
Chea,  loving  child,  held  both  husband  and  son  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  other. 

Long  Camp's  ambition  came  to  life  again,  when  his 
son  at  five  and  twenty  proved  his  extraordinary  talent 
for  drawing.  The  world  had  marvelled  for  a  short  time 
at  Chea's  timid  efforts,  but  her  son  they  could  never 
forget.  Like  the  old  masters,  he  discovered  the 
"  colour  "  and  "  expression  "  that  so  few  artists  ob- 
tain. Long  Camp  gave  his  son  every  advantage. 
He  would  have  permitted  him  to  go  home  and  take 
his  place  in  the  English  world  that  was  his  by  right ; 
but  Chea's  son,  vague  though  was  his  remembrance  of 
early  childhood  days,  chose  to  remain  with  his  father 
in  Italy,  studying  the  art  she  had  loved. 

"  When  I  am  famous,  father,  we  will  make  ourselves  a 
home,  a  real  home  in  France,  where  you  and  mother 
were  so  happy." 

"  Chea,  my  Burmese  Star,  our  son  has  chosen." 

Not  many  years  after  the  world  paid  homage  to  the 
Scottish- Burmese  Artist. 
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THE    SILENT    MAN. 
Chaptek    I. 
THE    MEETING. 

Stromboli,  rearing  his  erupting  head  out  of  the  sea, 
painting  the  sky  a  dull  red,  made  a  wondrous  sight  for 
the  passengers  outward  bound  for  India  one  clear  star- 
light night,  taking  them  away  from  the  dinner  table. 
A  silent  studious  looking  gentleman,  with  careworn  face 
and  hair  streaked  with  grey  that  told  of  suffering, 
who  had  kept  resolutely  away  from  everyone,  refusing 
with  cold  courtesy  the  slightest  overtures  for  conversa- 
tion, was  the  first  on  deck,  when  the  volcano's  lurid 
light  and  faint  roar  made  known  its  proximity.  Before 
many  minutes  the  promenade  deck  was  crowded. 
The  "  Silent  Man  "  hastily  made  his  way  to  the  "  Show 
Deck,"  where  comparatively  few  of  the  passengers 
were  congregated,  as  the  big  luxurious  steamer  drew 
parallel  with  the  erupting  mountain. 

"  Stromboli  at  the  same  old  game  !  God  !  How 
memory  creeps  over  me  !  Shall  I  never  forget  ?  You, 
Stromboli,  are  a  part  of  the  night  that  made  earth  hell 
and  I  a  wanderer  therein  ! 

"What  is  it  that  saves  the  cluster  of  villas  at  your  feet 
from  your  pouring  hot  lava  on  the  side  which  is  as  smooth 
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and  harmless  as  a  woman's  breast,  and  as  soft.when  you 
are  quiet  ?  " 

"  In  the  glare  of  the  sun,  perhaps,  when  you  are 
having  a  siesta,  and  are  smoking  a  pipe  of  peace  for  a 
few  hours,  then  they  are  safe.  It  would  not  do  to  trust 
you — not  after  betraying  Chica  and  me  to  our  enemies 
the  Sicilians,  who  would  not  let  dear  little  Chica  marry, 
except  a  man  of  the  Island  !  " 

The  silent  man  shook  his  fist  at  the  roaring,  blazing, 
crowned  mountain.  His  bronzed  face  grew  pale  with 
hatred.  The  sombre  eyes  narrowed  until  they  looked 
like  slits  in  his  head  : 

"  If  you  were  only  a  live  thing  !  If  I  could  only  put 
a  knife  into  your  huge  sides,  and  know  that  you  suffered 
as  Chica  did  !  " 

But  Stromboli  only  laughed  and  reared  its  roaring, 
fiery  head  ;  the  flames  rising  higher,  the  lava  swishing 
down  its  sides  into  the  sea. 

A  tiny  steamer  was  making  its  way  to  the  Island, 
where  nestled  the  pretty  village  of  Gevestra  on  a  sun- 
shiny day  in  April.  Its  cargo  and  passengers  were  of  a 
mixed  kind.  Twice  a  week  this  necessary  journey 
brought  the  produce,  a  priest  or  two,  who  had  been  to 
the  mainland  on  church  affairs  and  now  and  then  an 
inhabitant  to  arrange  for  his  vintage  and  fetch  his 
sweetheart,  or  his  wife,  a  new  skirt  or  a  bit  of 
jewellery.  Most  of  the  folks,  who  scarcely  ever  left 
their  beloved  Island,  were  wont  to  meet  the  boat  at  the 
landing  stage,  much  as  they  would  go  to  a  fete. 

Their  primitive  life  of  enjoyment  consisted  of  a 
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marriage,  a  birth,  Feast  days,  fast  days  ;  an  extra 
large  vintage,  made  all  the  holidays  they  wanted, 
holidays  in  which  a  stranger  could  take  no  part. 

The  village  of  six  or  seven  hundred  souls  nestles 
close  to  Stromboli.  The  crater's  roar  puts  these  simple 
souls  to  sleep.  On  its  quiet  side  they  trained  their 
grape  vines  of  the  finest  grapes  that  were  turned  into 
delicious  wine,  whose  flavour  is  famous. 

A  Roman  Catholic  community,  churches  and  schools, 
were  something  to  be  proud  of.  Some  distance  from 
the  village  proper,  still  more  to  the  right  of  Stromboli, 
the  pretentious  Cathedral  raises  its  spires  as  if  in  sup- 
plication to  the  erupting  mountain,  and  the  monastery 
with  its  bare  white  walls  and  garden  are  close  by. 

Children  there  were  in  plenty — sturdy,  brown- 
skinned,  brown- eyed— sprawling  on  the  sands  or  help- 
ing in  the  vineyard  after  school  hours.  The  very  fat  and 
very  good  natured  Padre  coming  on  the  boat  with  a 
strange  English  gentleman  beside  him,  was  the'r  friend 
and  tutor — the  village  beauty,  the  matron,  her  husband, 
their  sons  and  daughters,  all  loved  him. 

The  priests  were  a  part  of  every  day  life.  It  was 
only  they  who  dared  bring  a  stranger  to  the  Island.  A 
guest  of  the  monastery  was  given  a  grudging  freedom, 
was  accepted  and  allowed  to  go  among  them,  a  pro- 
ceeding which  otherwise  the  Islanders  did  not  tolerate 
or  encourage,  wishing  to  be  left  alone  as  their  fore- 
fathers had  been. 

A  man  of  thirty-five,  an  Englishman,  whose  face 
showed  traces  of  fast  living,  turned  to  the  Padre  with 
a  smile  as  the  salt  spray  splashed  into  his  face. 
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"  Here  must  be  a  healthy  existence,  Padre.  The 
blood  begins  to  course  through  the  veins  half-way 
before  you  reach  the  Island." 

The  Padre  smiled  responsively. 

"  Look  at  me  !  I'm  a  walking  advertisement  for 
the  '  Retreat.'  " 

Around  the  curve  of  the  Island  that  hid  the  village 
they  sailed,  and  could  discern  a  small  landing  stage 
putting  out  some  distance  into  the  water. 

The  worldly,  tired  man,  who  expected  here  to  regain 
the  health  literally  thrown  away,  watched  the  simple 
folk  waiting  in  picturesque  attire,  the  setting  sun  as 
a  back-ground,  Stromboli  smoking  profusely  but 
quietly.  The  chatter  of  voices  was  borne  out  to  them 
over  the  sea.  Ormonde  Lisle  gave  out  a  long  breath 
of  relief  for  what  had  been  left  behind. 

"  Not  one  of  them  speaks  English,  Padre  ?  " 

Waiting  until  the  boat  had  swung  to  shore  and  was 
fastened,  the  Padre  said  : 

"  No.  We  remain  a  very  conservative  race.  We 
cling  to  our  oldest  traditions,  customs,  and  language. 
We  have  defied,  if  that  is  not  too  strong  a  word,  '  pro- 
gression.' " 

"  It's  a  very  good  thing  that  my  dressing  case,  all  my 
luggage,  contains  a  book,  '  How  to  speak  Italian  in  a 
month.'  " 

"  Oh  !"  said  the  Padre,  laughing  outright  in  his 
hearty  way,  "  you  won't  require  it !  Our  gestures 
speak  for  us  quite  as  much  as  our  tongues,  and  at  the 
monastery  most  of  us  speak  French." 
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'*  There  are  more  persons  to  meet  the  boat  than  one 
expects  to  see.     Is  the  whole  village  represented  ?  " 

"  Yes,  nearly  everybod}',"  answered  the  Padre, 
absently,  while  bowing  and  greeting  each  and  everyone. 
To  him  it  was  a  weekly  scene.  Of  much  more  import- 
ance was  the  good  dinner  waiting  them  at  the  monas- 
tery, to  which  they  must  walk,  a  matter  of  fifteen 
minutes. 

The  gangway  was  put  out,  and  with  a  "  Bona  seria  " 
to  his  parishioners,  the  Padre  piloted  his  English  guest 
to  the  health-giving  home,  where  for  two  months 
Ormonde  Lisle,  had  promised  himself  a  "  rest  cure." 

"  It's  a  narrow  space  to  walk  about  in,  Mr.  Lisle, 
when  you  compare  it  with  London  !  " 

"  But  much  more  healthy,  Padre.  How  many 
stone  have  I  put  on,  and  here  only  a  week  ?  " 

"  Ah,  you  haven't  left  the  monastery  garden,  except 
for  a  short  walk  on  the  beach.  Look,"  pointing  with 
a  plump  finger  to  the  left  of  where  they  stood,  "  the 
village  of  Gevestra  looks  quite  close,  does  it  not  ? 
But  you'll  find  it  a  good  three  miles  from  here,  and 
should  you  become  alarmed  at  increase  of  flesh,  you  can- 
not want  more  than  that  distance  to  stretch  your  legs 
and  take  it  off." 

Ormonde  Lisle  laughed. 

"  Padre,  your  idea  of  a  longdistance  is,  to  an  English- 
man, ridiculous  ;  but  I  shall  remember  your  advice 
presently,  I  do  not  object  to  adding  to  my  weight  some- 
what—" 

"  But,"  interrupted  the  Padre,  who  was  more  than 
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portly,  "  You  would  not  like  to  have  mine,"  and  he 
shook  with  laughter,  "  When  I  was  young  I  thought 
that  way.  Take  warning  !  Au  revoir  until  the  next 
meal,  remember  you  have  the  freedom  of  the  Island !  " 

Smiling  broadly,  the  Padre  disappeared  within  the 
Church. 

With  an  answering  wave  of  adieu,  Ormonde  Lisle, 
intending  to  follow  the  Padre's  advice  and  see  the 
village,  turned  to  walk.  But  the  hard,  white,  sandy 
beach,  with  the  soothing  lap  of  the  sea,  tempted  him  as 
usual.  Here,  lying  just  out  of  the  reach  of  the  waves, 
dozing  over  a  book  that  for  a  week  he  had  been  sup- 
posed to  be  reading,  but  of  which  the  second  chapter  was 
not  yet  begun,  fresh  dreams  of  a  decent  life  had  come  to 
him.  The  old,  ugly  story  of  the  other  man's  wife,  for 
whom  he  had  nearly  lost  his  life,  to  find  she  was  only 
"  flirting "  should  be  forgotten.  The  dissipations 
plunged  into  afterwards  should  be  regarded  as  tem- 
porary insanity.  The  early  morning  freshness  was  in 
the  air  ;  the  sun  peeping  from  behind  fleecy  clouds 
promised  to  scatter  them  later  in  the  day.  The  tinkle 
of  a  cow  bell,  the  organist  playing  in  the  church  close  by, 
were  delightful  sounds  that  were  borne  to  him  on  the 
breeze,  making  life  seem  strangely  peaceful  after  the 
turmoil  of  his  thoughts  and  the  strenuous  existence  of  a 
few  months  back. 

The  dulled  eyes  were  clear  ;  the  smoothly  shaven  face 
had  a  healthy  colour.  One  week  had  changed  the  man 
marvellously  in  looks  and  in  nature.  May  fair  was  in 
the  dim  distance,  a  charming  place,  but  rapid,  moving 
too  swiftly  for  health  of  body  and  soul.     Life  there 
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was   a  game  that  you  paid  for  with  shattered  nerves, 
and  conscience,  if  you  had  one. 

Moralizing  thus,  his  hat  fell  over  the  eyes,  and  in  a 
moment  more  sleep  would  have  stopped  thought, 
when  someone  coming  cautiously  where  he  was  lying 
caused  him  to  push  the  hat  from  his  face,  and  he  found 
himself  staring  into  a  pair  of  large  dark  blue  eyes  that 
regarded  him  as  if  fascinated.  At  first  the  eyes  seemed 
black,  they  were  so  dark  ;  later  he  found  out  his  mis- 
take. They  belonged  to  a  half-grown  girl  with  a  fish' 
basket  strapped  to  her  shoulders,  barefooted  and  bare- 
headed, who  was  looking,  with  shy-half-frightened 
curiosity,  at  the  foreign  object  basking  in  the  sun. 
Ormonde  got  to  his  feet  making  a  profound  bow — it 
was  lost  as  were  his  words,  for  Chica  did  not 
understand. 

"  Where  did  it  get  the  beautiful,  purple  eyes,  the 
sweetly  curving  mouth,  the  peachy  skin,  with  rich,  red 
colour  in  lips  and  cheek  ?  The  straight  black  brows 
and  inky  black  hair  with  purple  lights  in  its  depths  ?  " 

But  Chica  only  looked  bewildered  as  the  gentleman 
talked  on  in  the  strange  language,  never  heard  in  her 
part  of  the  Island.  Digging  her  toes  into  the  sand, 
the  child  stood  awkwardly,  not  knowing  if  to  run  or  to 
curtsey,  as  she  would  to  the  Padre. 

"  Here's  a  pretty  child  to  talk  to,  and  I  can't  speak 
the  language." 

Smilingly  he  pantomined,  "  Come,  sit  here  beside 
me!" 

Chica  shook  her  head  and  scampered  off,  her  bare 
brown  legs  carrying  her  swiftly  from  view.     Then  Chica 
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remembered  that  the  villagers  were  talking  about  a 
grand  English  signor  who  was  in  "  retreat  "  at  the 
Monastery.  No  one  had  seen  him,  not  even  in  church, 
save  those  who  were  at  the  landing  stage  and  Chica 
for  once  had  not  been  there.  A  heretic  surely  !  Chica 
herself  went  to  early  Mass  and  Vespers  regularly. 

"  I'll  ask  Rimbeto  about  his  Lordship,"  all  English 
to  the  grape-growers  were  Lords. 

Shortly  Rimbeto  would  be  Chica's  husband.  They 
were  engaged — always  had  been  since  Chica  could  say 
"  yes."  Had  not  Rimbeto  been  father,  brother,  every- 
thing to  her  ?  It  was  he  who  had  found  her  floating 
on  the  waves,  tied  to  a  mast,  close  to  the  Island. 
Every  law  of  earth  gave  her  to  him.  He  was  a  quiet, 
taciturn  lad,  strong  in  his  likes  and  dislikes  ;  Chica 
he  had  worshipped  since  he  carried  her,  a  tiny  baby, 
and  put  her  in  his  grandmother's  arms,  rescued  from 
the  sea. 

When  Chica  was  old  enough  the  Padre  would  marry 
them.  Chica  was  quite  content  with  this  idea  ;  and 
in  the  village  eye  Chica,  without  a  name  or  a  people, 
was  thought  to  be  a  lucky  girl,  for  Rimbeto's  vineyards 
proved  more  prosperous  every  year,  and  Rimbeto  was 
a  steady  boy,  years  older  than  Chica,  exemplary  in  his 
care  of  his  grandmother,  who,  when  his  parents  died, 
took  their  place  until  the  boy  could  help  himself. 

Not  once  had  Chica  been  to  the  mainland.  On  the 
rare  occasions  when  Rimbeto  went  he  always  remem- 
bered to  bring  stuff  for  a  new  petticoat,  a  brooch,  or 
something  to  tell  her  she  was  in  his  thoughts.  For 
Rimbeto  talked  very  little.     His  was  a  strong  nature, 
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wasting  neither  time  nor  words.  Chica  belonged  to 
him  ;  the  elements  had  given  her  to  him.  It  was  he 
who  taught  her  to  walk  and  talk,  who  crooned  her  to 
sleep,  and  Chica  grew  to  girlhood  with  this  idea,  that 
the  Island  was  the  only  world,  Bimbeto  the  only 
man. 


Chapter   II. 
INFLAMMABLE    THOUGHTS. 

The  Padre  had  no  further  need  to  urge  Ormonde 
Lisle  to  walk  to  the  village  after  that.  When  Chica 
fled,  he  watched  the  little  figure  until  a  turn  in  the  road 
made  a  further  glimpse  impossible. 

"  Cherchez  chez  la  femme,"  he  thought.  The  eternal 
petticoat  everywhere.  Who  would  have  fancied  a 
beauty  like  that  running  wild  here  ?  Then  he  laughed 
as  the  scudding,  rounded  figure  came  before  his  mental 
eye.  How  like  a  plump  partridge  she  was  !  Birdlike, 
she  had  flown  away  at  the  sight  of  a  prospective  enemy 
— no,  she  could  not  fancy  him  that. 

Ever  after,  to  him,  Chica  was  always  "  little 
partridge."  That  was  his  name  for  her.  Each  day 
found  him  in  the  village  looking  for  the  child,  who 
inflamed  his  thoughts  by  night.  Who  was  she — not  a 
Sicilian ;  her  personality  was  Irish.  There  was  but 
one  straggling  street  in  the  village,  with  its  open 
cottage  doors  and  windows,  where  sat  the  white- 
capped  dames,  sewing  and  gossiping.  "  Ah,  these 
English  signors  !  They  are  always  energetic,"  they 
thought  as  Ormonde  Lisle  passed  with  a  bow  and  a 
smile. 

Going  on  to  the  last  cottage  but  one,  where  Chica 
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lived  and  looked  after  Bimbeto's  grandmother,  whose 
active  eighty-three  years  required  little  attention, 
Ormonde  Lisle  would  get  a  glimpse  of  the  girl,  some- 
times a  smile  and  a  curtsey  if  Chica  happened  to  be  near 
the  window. 

"  Her  eyes  speak  volumes,  even  though  she  is  but  a 
child."  All  the  resolutions  made  to  avoid  women 
were  forgotten.  Instead  of  leaving  the  girl  to  her 
dreams,  Ormonde  Lisle  found  an  opportunity  for  a 
stolen  meeting,  followed  by  others.  Before  the  pair 
realized  the  consequences,  they  were  in  love. 

Bimbeto,  toiling  in  the  vineyard,  did  not  hear  of  the 
Englishman's  visits  to  the  village.  Once  Chica  timidly 
tried  to  tell  him,  but  Bimbeto  sternly  said,  "  the 
Englishman  is  not  of  our  life.  He  will  soon  go  away, 
and  it  is  not  good  for  Island  girls  to  know  him."  So 
Chica  was  silenced  and  warned  not  to  make  a  confidant 
of  Bimbeto,  although  all  her  life  it  was  her  habit  to  go 
to  him  with  every  little  incident  of  Island  life.  The 
old  grandmother's  keen  eyes,  too,  were  at  fault.  Chica's 
cordial  smile  to  the  Englishman  escaped  her,  or 
Bimbeto  would  have  heard  of  it  when  he  came  home 
from  the  Vineyard,  for  the  old  lady  adored  the 
grandson,  who  from  a  stripling  had  taken  on  the 
work  of  a  man,  revolving  the  wheels  of  the  tiny 
household  without  aid. 

Those  happy  stolen  meetings  went  on.  There  were 
happy  stolen  days  on  the  beach  when  Chica  learned  to 
lisp  English. 

"  Every  time  you  make  a  mistake  I  shall  kiss  you," 
he  said,  and,  naturally,  making  many,  it  was  a  very 
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guilty  little  figure  that  went  back  to  the  cottage  each 
day  before  Bimbeto  came  in  from  work.  And  it  was 
with  the  mind  of  a  woman,  who  now  knew  that  grati- 
tude was  not  love,  nor  love  always  a  matter  of  control. 

Little  by  little  Ormonde  Lisle  learned  the  situation, 
and  the  short,  sad  history  of  the  girl,  and  his  unin- 
tentional theft  of  another  man's  sweetheart,  ;  in  fact 
serious  ideas  had  not  been  in  his  thoughts  in  the  begin- 
ning. But  Chica's  clinging  arms  around  his  neck 
made  rational  thought  difficult ;  as  the  time  neared  for 
his  leaving  the  Island,  the  realisation  that  love  for  Chica 
meant  more  than  a  passing  fancy  came  to  him. 

He  fought  with  pride.  The  duties  of  his  estates 
loomed  up,  the  political  life  left  unfinished  by  his 
suddenly  stricken  father,  whom  he  had  promised  to  try 
and  succeed,  gave  him  food  for  thought.  For  Chica 
was  unqualified  to  take  her  place  in  society  by  his  side 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  Love  in  real  life  was  not  all ; 
sterner  matters  claimed  their  share  in  the  game  of  life, 
so,  fighting  his  mental  battle,  the  time  came  when  he 
must  choose.     Action  was  necessary,  it  was  time  to  go. 

"  Dear  little  Partridge,  I  believe  all  the  obstacles  in 
the  world  will  not  make  me  give  it  up."  Here  Chica's 
pretty  head  was  on  his  breast,  and  Ormonde  bent  over 
the  charming  face  until  their  lips  met  in  a  long  kiss — 
the  disagreeable  part  was  forgotten.  "  Chica,  the 
Padre  must  marry  us,  I  am  leaving  the  Island  in  a 
week,"  he  said.  But,  to  his  consternation,  Chica  wept 
and  pleaded  that  this  might  not  be  done. 

"  Bimbeto  will  kill  me  rather  than  let  me  leave  the 
Island.     Do  not  tell  even  the  good  Padre." 
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"  But  Chica,  dear,  we  have  not  wings  to  fly  to  the 
mainland  ;  they  both  must  know  before  long  !  " 

Each  day  Chica  pleaded  for  delay,  and  Ormonde 
Lisle  weakly  yielded.  It  was  easy  to  put  off  disagree- 
able things.  The  waves  danced  at  their  feet ;  faint 
sounds  of  Monastery  life  were  wafted  on  gentle  breezes, 
lulling  facts  to  sleep  while  they  plunged  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  pool  of  love.  The  women  he  had  known 
were  totally  different,  or  was  it  because  love — real  love, 
was  lacking  ? 

Bimbeto,  coming  home  unexpectedly  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  found  his  grandmother  busily  attending  to 
household  duties  alone. 

"  Where  is  Chica  ?  "  he  demanded  at  once. 

"  Out,  always  out  these  days,  the  child  must  be 
thinking  of  getting  married." 

How  near  to  the  truth  with  the  wrong  man,  her  joke 
was,  the  old  lady  did  not  know. 

Bimbeto  frowned  : 

'  The  sun  is  extra  hot  to-day,  I'll  wait  until  the  cool 
to  finish  in  the  vineyard." 

He  sauntered  out  into  the  village  street.  His  grand- 
mother looked  after  him  fondly,  and  shook  her  head. 

"It  is  Chica  who  takes  him  away  from  his  work, 
not  the  sun.     She  grows  near  the  age  of  marriage." 

Bimbeto  sauntered  on,  the  girls  of  the  Island  eyeing 
him  with  astonishment,  for  Bimbeto  was  very  indus- 
trious ;  never  at  vintage  time  had  they  seen  him  idle, 
nor  was  he  wont  to  loiter. 

The  most  coquettish  of  them  could  not  win  a  smile 
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from  him.  To-day  he  stopped  for  a  chat,  and  they  told 
him  all  they  knew  as  he  meant  they  should  : 

"  Yes,  Chica  goes  regularly  to  the  beach  each  day, 
and  stops  ever  so  long  !  " 

Gradually  Bimbeto  led  the  conversation  around  to 
questions  of  the  Englishman.     Was  he  here  ? 

They  were  not  quite  certain.  Since  a  week  his  walk 
through  the  village  had  ceased.  Bimbeto's  black 
brows  met  in  a  heavy  frown,  but  he  said  nothing.  They 
went  on  with  their  chat. 

"  What  a  fine  thing  it  was  for  the  Monastery  to  have 
rich  guests.  They  were  so  generous  ;  no  doubt  now 
they  would  have  the  new  baptismal  font.  Whose 
child  would  be  the  first  to  be  baptised  ?  Hurry  your 
marriage,  Bimbeto  !  " 

They  laughed  roguishly  and  chattered  on,  oblivious 
to  the  fact  that  Bimbeto  did  not  answer,  only  stared 
towards  the  beach  in  the  far  distance  and  frowned. 


Chapter    III. 
FOREBODINGS. 

"  Padre,  does  Stromboli  always  remain  smoking  and 
dark,  or  is  it  possible  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  an 
eruption  ?  " 

The  Padre  screwed  up  his  eyes,  for  the  glare  of  the 
sun  was  blinding,  and  looked  at  Stromboli's  sullen 
beauty. 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  you  may  see  that  magnificent 
spectacle. 

Although  we  are  not  fond  of  it,  we  should  like  to 
give  you  something  in  the  way  of  novelty  before  you 
leave. 

We  seldom  fear  Stromboli,  but  our  villagers 
are  difficult  to  control.  An  erupting  volcano  is  a  terri- 
fying sight.  One  cannot  reason  with  them  at  such  a 
time,  only  pray  with  them  ;  we  are  in  His  hands  ! 
Should  Stromboli  take  it  into  his  grand  old  head  to 
erupt  while  you  are  here,  I'm  sure  you  will  agree  with 
me  as  to  its  novelty,  and  be  uncomfortable  until  the 
mountain  is  quiet  again,"  said  the  Priest,  with  a  depre- 
catory gesture. 

They  were  pacing  around  the  monastery  garden  be- 
fore the  mid-day  meal.  Chica's  terror  of  Bimbeto 
made  some  plan  of  escape  from  the  Island  necessary, 
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without  confiding  in  anybody  ;  therefore  there  was  a 
motive  in  asking  the  question. 

"  I  should  like  to  leave  by  to-morrow's  boat,  Padre," 
Ormonde  Lisle  said,  thoughtfully.  "  Should  I  wish  to 
return,  may  I  ?  " 

The  Padre  gave  a  pleased  laugh. 

"  I'm  glad  you  like  our  Island  well  enough  to  think 
of  returning.  If  we  have  not  made  a  convert  of  you, 
at  least  you  like  us,  here  at  the  monastery,  we  shall 
always  make  you  welcome  !  "  he  said,  pointedly. 

"  Ah  !  that  means  the  villagers  would  not  care  to 
have  me  return  ?  " 

The  Padre  looked  embarassed. 

"  Not  exactly,"  he  hastened  to  say ;  "  our  people 
are  not,  frankly  speaking,  a  social  community.  For 
generations  they  have  been  the  sole  occupants  of  the 
Island,  their  little  world,  and  naturally  in  this  age  of 
tourists  the  fear  of  hotels  being  built,and  of  all  national- 
ities coming  to  disturb  their  habits  and  customs,  makes 
them  look  askance  at  strangers  and  unwilling  to  receive 
them." 

"  But  are  they  not  susceptible  to  the  money  it  would 
bring  ?" 

"  Not  at  all.  Their  wants  are  simple  and  few. 
Money  brought  to  the  Island  in  this  way  does  not 
tempt.  They  want  to  keep  their  girls  and  their  Island. 
You  are  only  the  tenth  guest  the  monastery  has  had 
in  my  time,  and  I  have  lived  here  twenty  years." 

"  Progression  is  at  a  discount  in  this  place  then," 
said  the  Padre's  guest,  wearily. 

"  If  you  are  leaving  us  to-morrow,  the  start  will  be 
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an  early  one.  I  will  order  petit  dejeuner  for  five  o'clock 
and  will  walk  to  the  landing  stage  with  you,"  said  the 
Padre,  tactfully  changing  the  subject. 

"  Diner  est  servi  !  "  cried  a  cadaverous-looking  monk, 
putting  Ins  head  out  of  the  window  for  a  moment. 


"  Chica,  you  are  not  eating  any  supper,"  Bimbeto 
said  grimly,  "  you  can't  go  to  church  on  an  empty 
stomach." 

"  I'll  eat,"  replied  Chica,  meekly,  and  wanted  to 
tell  him  and  the  good  grandmother  how  sorry  and  how 
glad  she  was  to  be  going  away  from  the  Island — happy 
to  follow  the  man  she  loved,  and  sorry  to  leave  them. 
Mysteriously  as  the  waves  had  brought  her.  the  day 
after  this  perhaps  they  would  lose  her. 

The  Englishman  really  loved  her  well  enough  to  risk 
all  danger.  He  would  come  with  a  boat,  and  when  he 
called  softly  "  Chica,"  she,  hiding  in  the  darkness, 
awaiting  the  call,  would  run  to  him,  would  be  lifted  in 
his  strong  arms,  and  be  carried  away  to  great  happi- 
ness. Here  Chica  blushed  very  red  at  her  thoughts, 
and  looked  up  guiltily,  to  find  Bimbeto's  eyes  fixed 
upon  her  in  a  way  that  chilled  the  blushes,  leaving  her 
pale  as  she  had  been  red.  Forebodings  of  evil  rushed 
where  rosy  dreams  had  been. 

"  Are  you  coming  to  church  with  me,  Bimbeto," 
Chica  faltered.     "  I — I  should  like  you  too." 

''  Yes,  I  will  go  with  you,"  he  answered  briefly, 
determined  that  if  they  were  going  to  meet  that  night 
he  would  give  them  some  trouble. 
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Hatred  for  the  foreigner  filled  his  heart  and  mind. 
Had  he  not  always  been  the  one  to  object  strongly 
to  having  visitors  on  the  Island  ?  They  were  certain 
to  bring  trouble,  and  now  this  one,  curse  him  ! 
was  taking  the  love  of  his  Baba  the  tiny  creature,  with 
clinging  fingers,  whose  life  he  had  saved,  who  looked 
to  him  all  her  short  life  for  sustenance.  He  had 
watched  over  her  with  the  care  of  a  parent  and  the  warm 
heart  of  a  lover.  In  his  barren  existence  there  was 
nothing  to  take  her  place  while  the  Englishman  had 
the  whole  world  to  choose  from.  Besides  Chica  was  an 
Island  girl.  The  Padre  must  have  told  him  they  never 
marry  away  from  the  place.  The  Englishman,  then, 
meant  Chica  harm. 

"  Come,  Bimbeto  !  we  are  late." 

Chica's  voice  aroused  him  from  a  reverie  of  black 
thoughts.  On  their  way,  through  the  starlit  darkness, 
Chica  tried  to  pluck  up  courage  to  tell  her  story. 

"  Bimbeto,  why  are  you  so  quiet  ?  Dear  Bimbeto, 
you  have  been  very  good  to  me  !  I  want  you  to  be 
happy,  and  not  hurt ;  have  I  been  unkind'?  The 
Madonna  knows  my  heart  is  sore  that  I  do  not  love  you 
enough.  I  have  prayed  to  her  to  bring  you  to  see  my 
shortcomings,  that  you  may  not  love  me  save  as  the 
Chica  child  whose  life  you  saved.  Tell  me,  Bimbeto, 
you  would  not  mind  if  I  should  not  wish  to  marry 
you  ?  " 

An  angry  snort  of  rage  stopped  further  confession. 
Chica  had  been  very  near  to  telling  all  that  was  in  her 
heart.  But  Bimbeto's  curses  terrified  the  girl.jf  They 
were  frightful.     Never  had  Chica  seen  him  like  this  ; 
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they  were  at  the  door  of  the  Cathedral,  too.  Turning 
away  abruptly,  Bimbeto  left  her  to  enter  the  church 
alone,  and  Chica,  fear  clutching  at  her  heart,  and  her 
forebodings  of  evil  overwhelming  her.sank  on  her  knees, 
hiding  her  white  face  in  prayer. 


Chapter   IV. 
TREACHEROUS   STROMBOLI. 

The  Padre  stood  waving  his  handkerchief  at  the 
retreating  boat  until  the  large  figure  of  Ormonde  Lisle 
standing  on  the  stern  deck  became  a  white  flannel 
apeck  upon  the  dancing  cockle  shell. 

"  A  nice  man,"  said  the  Padre,  half  aloud,  "  a  very 
nice  man." 

"  Padre,"  said  a  tired  voice,  "  Padre,  bless  me  !  " 

Chica  knelt  at  his  feet  in  the  sand. 

"  Why,  Chica,  what  brings  you  here,  child  ?  Ah, 
you  were  on  your  way  to  early  mass  and  could  not  resist 
seeing  the  boat  depart  ?  " 

Chica  did  not  reply,  only  sobbed. 

"  Bless  me,  Padre,  I'm  very  wicked." 

"  Yes,  my  child,  we  are  all  wicked.  Where  is  Bim- 
beto  this  morning  ?  Not  coming — angry  with  you  ; 
why  ?  " 

"  0  Padre  !  I  do  not  wish  to  marry  him  !  I  love 
another,"  she  said,  brokenly. 

"  And  you  told  him  ?  " 

"  I  tried  to  on  our  way  to  church  last  night.  I  have 
not  seen  him  since.     Grandmother  says  he  did  not 

sleep  in  the  cottage,  and "  here  sobs  again  stopped 

the  pitiful  voice. 
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"  There,  child,  I  will  talk  to  Bimbeto.  He  must  be 
reasonable.  You  are  very  young,  Chica.  Do  you 
know  your  own  heart  ?  A  girl  of  thirteen,  even  where 
the  sun  ripens  quickly,  may  mistake  love." 

The  Padre,  in  his  innocence,  thought  a  younger 
swain  of  the  Island  had  distracted  Chica's  attention. 

"  See  how  devoted  Bimbeto  has  been,"  he  went  on. 
"  Let  me  think  !  Bimbeto  was  *  seventeen  when  he 
found  you  floating  on  the  waves  in  a  basket  tied  to  the 
mast  of  a  yacht.  He  has  never  once  wavered  in  his 
love  or  devotion,  all  these  hard-Avorking  years.  Since 
he  placed  you  in  his  grandmother's  arms,  it  has  been 
you  and  the  grandmother  the  toil  has  been  for.  Think 
well  over  the  matter  before  you  hurt  Bimbeto,  Chica  ! 
There  is  none  on  the  Island  more  staunch  and  loving 
than  Bimbeto." 

"  No,"  said  Chica,  gently,  her  eyes  following  the 
smoke  from  the  steamer's  funnel ;  "  Xo,  Padre,  there 
is  no  one  on  the  Island  so  good  as  Bimbeto,"  and  then 
she  fell  to  sobbing  again. 


The  simple  preparations  for  flight  went  on.  Two 
or  three  days  must  elapse  before  her  lover  could  re- 
turn. The  parting  with  her  life-long  home  and  friends, 
the  remorse  on  account  of  Bimbeto,  was  almost  more 
than  Chica  could  bear  alone.  She  would  seek  Bimbeto  ; 
she  would  tell  him  her  love  for  the  Englishman  ;  ask 
him  to  forgive  what  she  could  not  help.  It  was  horrid 
to  steal  away  ;  they  would  all  think  her  ungrateful. 
After  all,  she  was  not  really  a  girl  of  the  Island.     Why 
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sacrifice  her  lover  and  herself  when,  as  the  Padre  had 
said,  Bimbeto  should  be  reasonable  ? 

"  Grandmother,  where  is  Bimbeto  ?  Why  does  he 
hide  from  me  these  three  days  past  ?  " 

"  He  does  not  leave  the  vineyard  ;  the  grapes  ripen 
fast." 

Chica  knew  better,  having  sought  him  there.  Wh^re 
was  he  to  be  found  ?  To-night  the  signal  for  her  depar- 
ture would  likely  come. 

It  would  be  a  very  late  moon,  but  the  stars  in  that 
part  of  the  world  gave  light  enough  for  lovers.  It 
was  now  the  noon  hour.  Chica  looked  up  at  Strom- 
boli  smoking  quietly,  with  an  affectionate  glance. 

"  Dear  Stromboli,  don't  play  us  false.  Under  your 
shadow  the  boat  will  be  waiting,  and  we  do  not 
wrant  your  light  to  lead  the  way.  How  often  have  we 
gone  over  the  road  in  the  past  few  weeks  ?  " 

She  smiled  a  little  sadly  at  the  remembrance.  Wan 
and  nervous,  Chica  waited  for  the  day  to  pass.  Would 
darkness  never  settle  over  the  Island  ? 

Still  Bimbeto  came  not  to  hear  her  confession. 

The  monastery  bell  tolled.  It  was  the  blessed  time 
to  go  !  Chica  in  her  best  short  skirt,  a  clean  white  ker- 
chief folded  across  the  firm  round  breasts  and  fastened 
with  a  quaint  brooch  that  Bimbeto  had  brought  from 
the  mainland,  came  from  her  little  bedroom  where  for 
years  she  had  slept  peacefully,  giving  a  last  look  about 
her,  as  she  softly  closed  the  door. 

"  Grandmother,  if  Bimbeto  comes  in  tell  him " 

she  stopped,  not  wishing  to  lie,  yet  unable  to  tell  the 
truth.     After  all,  it  would  save  trouble  and  pain  to 
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go  this  way.  They  would  write  and  ask  forgiveness. 
"  No,  it  does  not  matter."  Chica's  soft  arms  were 
around  the  old  lady's  neck,  her  face  was  buried  in  the 
motherly  old  bosom,  that  had  been  a  shelter  from 
infancy. 

"  What  is  it,  Baba  ?  You  have  on  year  best  skirt 
and  kerchief.     Is  there  a ?  " 

"  No,  dear,  I'm  tired  of  the  old  one,  that's  all.  Do 
not  wait  up  for  me,  I  may  be  late." 

Chica  smiled  brightly  at  the  old  lady  sitting  in  her 
chair  by  the  window,  where  not  long  ago  the  man, 
who  was  to  take  her  away  to-night,  had  passed  for  the 
first  time,  and  Chica  had  curtsied  and  smiled,  never 
once  dreaming  that  the  grand  Signor  would  care  to 
marry  the  poor  waif  of  the  sea,  who  possessed  no  clue 
to  her  parentage  except  a  small  silk  flag,  which  the 
Englishman  said  must  belong  to  a  private  boat  and 
had  added,  "  We  mil  look  out  for  your  nationality 
after  our  marriage,"  putting  the  flag  carefully  in  his 
pocket. 

It  was  quite  dark  now.  Chica  left  the  cottage,  her 
bare  brown  feet  pattering,  her  smiling  face  towards 
Stromboli.  Every  inch  of  the  ground  was  familiar 
to  the  fleet-footed  girl.  The  street  was  deserted. 
Everyone  had  started  for  church  ten  minutes  ago, 
and  here  was  the  turning  that  led  to  the  sea.  Chica 
hurried  on,  but  horrors  !  what  is  the  matter  ?  What 
is  Stromboli  doing  ?  A  pinkish  tinge  began  to  show 
amidst  the  outlines  of  his  smoky  head  ;  the  dull  rumble 
increased.  Chica  began  to  run  on  the  path  that  led 
directly  to  his  sandy  sides,   where  the  sea  washed. 
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Following  her,  silently  and  swiftly,  came  three  men. 
Bimbeto  leading. 

"  Don't  kill  him  !  "  hissed  Bimbeto,  "  leave  that  to 
me." 


Chica  ran  breathlessly  on,  the  dim  outlines  of  a 
waiting  man  showing  her  where  the  Englishman  stood, 
close  to  a  bend  in  the  narrow  path,  which  grew  more 
narrow  yet  as  it  approached  the  beach.  For  a  second 
Chica  stopped  to  listen. 

"  Chica,  come  quickly !  "  and  Chica  flew  to  the  out- 
stretched arms,  a  swift  embrace,  then  hand  in  hand  they 
ran  for  the  boat. 

"  Hark  !  "  Ormonde  Lisle  stopped,  "  there  is  some- 
one following  us  !  " 

"  Hurry  on,"  said  Chica,  "  look  at  Stromboli !  " 

Even  as  these  words  left  her  there  was  a  deep  rumble, 
a  mighty  roar,  a  swishing  noise  of  pebbles  raining  down 
the  mountain  side,  and  darkness  was  turned  into  day. 
Stromboli,  angry,  lurid  red,  erupted  flames  that  lit  up 
the  whole  Island,  and  in  the  light  they  saw  three  men 
running  after  them. 

"  Bimbeto  !  "  shrieked  Chica,  and  stood  before  the 
Englishman,  a  tiny,  quivering  figure,  trying  to  shield 
him. 

At  a  glance  Ormonde  Lisle  coolly  took  in  the  situation. 
He  swung  Chica  round,  shouting  "  Run,  Chica,  for  the 
boat !  I'll  attend  to  them  !  "  But,  as  if  rooted  to  the 
spot  in  terror,  the  girl  stood  until  her  lover  gave  her  a 
push  that  sent  her  a  few  feet  on  her  way. 
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"  Run  Chica  for  God's  sake  !  "  he  cried.  "  The  men 
in  the  boat — fetch  them  !  " 

He  squared  his  shoulders  for  the  onslaught  and 
blocked  the  road  with  his  big  form,  but  for  once  Chica 
could  not  be  fleet.  Two  of  them  grappled  with  the 
Englishman,  while  Bimbeto  ran  straight  on  to  overtake 
the  girl,  who  stumbled  and  fell,  then  arose  and  went 
on  again  like  one  half  dead  with  fear,  the  red  light  of 
Stromboli  shining  on  the  little  figure,whose  wide-open 
eyes  of  terror  had  no  need  to  look  backwards  to  know 
whose  short  panting  breath  it  was  that  gained  on  her. 

"  You  would  leave  the  Island  for  a  stranger '  " 
Bimbeto's  hands  clutched  her  skirt ;  a  moment  later 
he  had  her  firmly  held. 

Chica's  despairing  eyes  looked  into  those  of  a 
manaic. 

"  You  shall  never  lie  in  his  arms  again  !  " 

For  one  excruciating  moment  the  knife  was  held  in 
mid-air,  then  it  descended  into  Chica's  breast.  With- 
out a  word  or  crv  she  sank  to  the  earth. 


Ormonde  Lisle  fought  like  a  madman.  Chica 
would  fetch  the  boatmen  to  his  aid.  It  was  only  a 
matter  of  a  few  minutes,  and  they  would  rout  the 
cowards — who  were  three  to  one,  for  Bimbeto  had  re- 
turned to  help  his  comrades.  If  only  there  were  a 
tree  to  put  his  back  against !  They  were  like  eels 
twisting  themselves  around  him."  All  were  breath- 
less when  they  finally  tied  the  Englishman,  and  still 
the  boatmen  had  not  arrived. 
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"  You  dare  not  kill  me  !  the  Padre  is  responsible  ! 
England  looks  after  her  own  !  " 

But  his  breathless  words  were  wasted.  All  they 
understood  was  "  Padre."  The  Island  had  its  own 
laws. 

At  least  Chica  was  safe — "  would  she  never  send  the 
men  ?  "  he  thought,  anxiously. 

"  Chica  !  "  he  shouted. 

It  was  his  last  word.  Again  the  knife  flashed  in  the 
air.  They  prised  open  his  mouth,  and  left  him  bleed- 
ing and  senseless,  lying  at  Stromboli's  feet. 


"Padre!  Padre!" 

The  monastery  had  closed  for  the  night, when  a  voice 
from  the  garden  called  the  sleepy  priest  in  the  act  of 
finishing  prayer.  Opening  the  shutter,  the  Padre  saw 
one  of  his  flock.  The  garden  was  as  light  as  day. 
In  Stromboli's  lurid  light  the  man  stood  wringing  his 
hands  and  begging  the  Priest  to  come  out. 

"  There  has  been  fearful  work  on  this  Island  to- 
night, Padre.  The  Englishman — Bimbeto — Chica," 
he  stammered.  "  Come  !  Ill  lead  you  !  We  must 
have  a  doctor,  too  !  " 

The  Padre  crossed  himself. 

"  The  Englishman  left  the  Island  three  days  ago," 
he  said,  "  you  must  be  mistaken  in  the  man.  Ah, 
Stromboli,  he  would  have  liked  to  see  you  like  this  !  " 

"  He  has,"  quivered  the  villager.  "  We  tried  to 
make  Bimbeto  let  him  go.  Chica  was  not  born  on  the 
Island,  is  not  really  one  of  us,  but  Bimbeto  is  like  a 
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madman.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  help  our  com- 
rade.    We  do  not  know  what  has  happened  to  Chica  !  " 

The  gentle  Padre  was  now  wide  awake.  As  the  man 
went  on  with  his  story  he  thought, "  So,  Chica  meant  the 
Englishman.  The  child  has  brought  bloodshed  to  the 
Island.  Poor  innocent !  How  terrible  it  all  is  !  The 
peace  of  the  place  is  destroyed  !  " 

The  unconscious  Englishman  had  nearly  bled  to  death 
when  they  arrived.  Bimbeto  had  cut  out  his  tongue. 
It  was  a  question  if  the  Englishman  could  survive  the 
shocking  wound.  For  weeks  the  balance  was  even. 
He  tossed  on  his  cot  in  the  monastery  striken  with 
fever  and  delirium.  Then  came  a  change.  Ormonde 
Lisle  awoke  from  his  stupor — a  Silent  Man  ! 


Chapter    V. 
WANDERINGS. 

Bimbeto  carried  the  dead  girl  home,  and  tenderly- 
laid  her  on  the  little  white  bed  she  had  said  good-bye 
to  earlier  in  the  evening.  He  covered  the  peaceful 
features. 

"  Baba  is  at  rest,"  he  whispered  softly  ;  "  never 
will  she  leave  the  Island.  Grandmother,"  he  called, 
"  come  help  me  to  make  everything  ready.  Chica 
sleeps." 

"  Have  you  gone  mad  ?  "  said  the  old  lady,  coming 
out  into  the  passage  way,  trembling  with  fear. 

"  Hush  !  no,  come  with  me  !  " 

Together  they  knelt  by  the  bedside  for  the  rest  of 
the  night. 

"  What  have  you  done  ?  What  have  you  done  ?  " 
moaned  the  stricken  soul. 


It  was  many  weeks  after  Ormonde  Lisle  had  heard 
the  fate  of  his  sweetheart — writing  on  a  slate  had  be- 
come a  habit. 

"  Have  they  punished  the  fiend  who  did  this,  and 
where  is  he  ?  "  was  the  first  question  he  put. 

The  Padre,  pity  and  sorrow  in  his  eyes,  answered  : 
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"  We  may  not  tell,  but  rest  assured  he  has  paid  for 
lis  crime." 

Ormonde  Lisle,  in  the  last  week  of  his  convalescence, 
•ealised  the  fruitlessness  of  revenge.  It  only  meant 
:he  dragging  of  the  dead  girl's  name  through  what  was 
lseless,  and  putting  the  Island  in  a  ferment.  It  would 
lot  bring  Chica  back  to  him.  Sufficient  evil  had  been 
lone.  To  agitate  matters  further  was  of  no  use.  The 
nad  Bimbeto  was  punished,  the  Padre  said. 

Tears  that  a  strong  man  need  not  be  ashamed  of 
3ame  to  his  eyes,  when  he  threw  himself  down  beside 
:he  mound  that  marked  Chica's  resting  place. 

"  Good-bye  sweetheart !  I  shall  be  a  wanderer 
aenceforth,  to  find  where  your  flag  belongs.  Some  day 
ill  will  be  clear." 

The  Island  knew  the  "  Silent  Man  "  no  more. 


In  the  cloistered  part  of  the  monastery,  prays  con- 
sinually  a  gaunt  man  worn  to  a  shadow — all  that  re- 
mains of  the  handsome  dark  manliness  which  made  all 
the  girls  envy  Chica.  Now  and  then  he  becomes  violent, 
ind  must  be  put  in  a  "  straight  jacket,"  raving  against 
the  Englishman. 

The  simple  folk  whisper  strange  tales  about  the  death 
of  Chica,  and  the  disappearance  of  Bimbeto.  The 
grandmother  did  not  live  long  after  the  Baba's  tragic 
and.  There  was  no  one  who  knew  the  true  story 
save  five  men — the  Padre,  the  doctor,  mad  Bimbeto, 
his  friend,  and  the  wanderer,  a  "  Silent  Man." 
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THE  CRIPPLE,  THE  GAY  GIRL,  AND 
A    MAHARAJA 

Chapter    I. 

THE    BEGINNING. 

Every  day  Lydia  met  the  Cripple  in  Regent  Street, 
yet  never  noticed  him.  One  day  in  August  when,  the 
sun  glowing  more  sultrily  than  usual,  London  was  given 
over  to  straggling  tourists  intent  upon  seeing  what  was 
to  be  seen,  the  Gay  Girl  sauntered  along  aimlessly. 

She  had  been  dull.  Her  attractive  personality,  made 
conspicuous  by  rouge  and  powder,  had  met  with  little 
attention.  Men  passed  on,  content  to  stare.  This 
particular  day,  on  hearing  the  click  of  crutches,  Lydia's 
attention  was  drawn  towards  their  owner.  A  pair  of 
intelligent  wine-brown  eyes,  the  colour  of  sherry, 
was  fixed  upon  her  in  an  appealing  manner.  The  usual 
shoelaces  hung  over  his  arm,  while  in  a  hand  that  was 
soft  and  white  he  held  a  few  boxes  of  matches. 

In  a  moment  her  purse  was  open.  The  Gay  Girl  put 
a  penny  in  his  hand,  and,  noting  the  paralysed  limbs, 
with  a  pitying  glance  passed  on.  This  little  incident 
was  immediately  forgotten  by  Lydia.  But  in  the  end 
it  helped  to  save  her  soul,  and  gave  to  Billie,  the  cripple, 
his  self-respect. 

A  Covent  Garden  ball  was,  a  few  weeks  later,  their 
next  meeting  place.     The  cripple,  in  evening  dress, 
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looked  quite  another  man.  With  his  cleanly  shaven 
face  and  other  accessories  of  a  gentleman,  came  a  differ- 
ent expression,  The  Gay  Girl  smiled  at  him  in  a 
comforting  sort  of  way,  as  though  to  say,  "  I  under- 
stand !  Life  is  so  miserable  that  you  have  come  here 
to  find  enjoyment  in  the  pleasure  of  others." 

The  irony  of  a  pair  of  paralysed  legs  dragging  them- 
selves to  a  ball  made  Lydia  sympathetic.  But  imagin- 
ation played  her  false.  The  cripple  was  looking  for  her 
and  had  been  for  weeks. 

The  ball  was  extremely  gay.  Shapely  legs  were 
exposed  and  twinkling  feet  moved  to  the  rhythm 
of  string  music.  Laughter,  loud  and  smothered, 
flirtations  in  various  stages,  the  languages  of  eyes  and 
lips — Billie  noticed  it  all.  Yet  his  sub -conscious 
self  was  following  the  Gay  Girl.  Her  gay  manners 
were  not  assumed.  Life  to  her  meant  pleasure  ;  it 
was  good  to  be  alive. 

Dancing  on  through  half  the  night,  when  her  eyes 
again  encountered  Billie's,  she  smiled  : 

"  I  will  speak  to  him — poor  maimed  creature — why 
did  he  come  here  ?  "  she  thought. 

Patiently  the  cripple  had  leaned  upon  his  crutches 
and  waited.  When  Lydia  smiled  and  crossed  the 
room,  he  knew  his  opportunity  had  come.  The  scanty 
costume  showed  the  outlines  of  a  rather  too  thin,  but 
fine  figure.  Billie,  knowing  life  without  gloss,  did  not 
remark  the  boldness  of  her  showing  it  in  public.  To 
him  it  did  not  matter  what  she  was  or  whence  the  Gay 
Girl  came. 

"  I  am  having  more  than  my  share  of  fun,"  were  her 
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opening  words,  "  shall  we  go  when  there  are  less  people 
and  have  a  quiet  smoke  ?  " 

At  the  same  moment  she  pulled  out  a  cigarette  case 
from  some  mysterious  region  of  the  scanty  skirt. 

"  I  should  like  that  very  much,  thank  you.  Lead 
on,  I'll  follow." 

As  they  wended  their  way  through  the  great  throng, 
those  familiar  with  most  odd  sights  at  this  ball, 
looked  wise. 

"  What  has  Pansy  found  ?  He  must  be  a  million- 
aire !  "  was  the  comment.  Once  ensconced  in  a  nook 
conversation  of  a  kind  came  to  them.  Neither  knew 
any  language  save  that  of  the  street ;  both,  while  natur- 
ally intelligent,  were  without  education,  and  what  good 
qualities  they  may  have  possessed,  were  warped. 
They  were  children  of  the  slums,  who  must  find  a  living 
on  the  streets.  Affliction  more  often  hardens  and 
and  obscures  than  brings  out  the  better  qualities. 

"  You  enjoy  this  ?  " 

"  Rather,  I  would  not  miss  a  Co  vent  Garden  ball 

but  why  are  you  here  ?  "  she  asked,  abruptly  ;  then 
added  with  remorse,  "  0  forgive  me  for  reminding 
you." 

"  Don't  worry  about  reminding  me,  I  came  to  find 
you,"  he  answered  gaily. 

"  Oh  !  "  she  said,  looking  him  straight  in  the  eyes, 
"  yes,  I  remember  you  now." 

Then  she  abruptly  changed  the  subject  to  the  trivial 
things  of  life.  They  talked  for  over  an  hour ;  the 
cripple  exerting  himself  to  make  an  agreeable  expres- 
sion, to  cement  a  future  friendship  because  well  he  knew 
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that  women  of  her  class  did  not  usually  cultivate 
mendicants  with  the  added  affliction  of  paralysis. 
Supposed  empty  pockets  were  not  to  be  encouraged. 
But,  much  to  his  surprise,  her  sympathy  continued, 
after  the  discovery  of  whom  he  was. 

They  crossed  the  vast  ballroom  again,  Lydia  nodding 
a  careless  good- night  to  old  friends.  The  gaiety  was 
at  its  height  now,  the  respectable  folk  having  gone 
home.  Men  swung  their  partners  with  more  vigour 
than  care.  Ladies  clinked  glasses  with  men  they  had 
never  met  before.  All  were  having  what  they  called 
"  a  lovely  party."  But  the  Gay  Girl  had  disappeared 
into  the  cloak  room,  and  in  twenty  minutes  they  were 
in  her  tiny  flat,  with  bottles  and  cigarettes  on  the  table 
before  the  fire. 

"  When  did  you  first  notice  me  and  why  ?  "  Lydia's 
curiosity  prompted  her  to  ask. 

"  Shall  I  flatter  you  like  the  rest  of  'em  ?  "  the  cripple 
enquired. 

"  Ugh,  they  don't  flatter,  it's  business,"  she  answered 
flippantly.     "  My  legs  are  my  fortune  !  " 

The  cripple  smiled  without  bitterness. 

"  My  legs,  or  the  want  of  them,  are  my  fortune  !  " 
he  said.  "  We  are  in  the  same  boat.  I  was  born  with 
these  poor  sticks.  Curse  doctors  for  not  putting  chil- 
dren of  this  sort  out  of  the  world.  My  parents  soon 
made  capital  out  of  my  affliction,  sending  me  into  the 
streets  for  stray  coins,  and,"  he  added  grimly,  "  it 
pays." 

The  Gay  Girl's  eyes  were  shining  with  sympathy, 
a  natural  flush  showed  under  the  rouge. 
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"  Don't  curse  the  doctors  !  it  is  the  laws  one  should 
curse.  But  shake  hands  and  let's  drink  a  toast  to  our- 
selves.    '  Misery  loves  company.'  " 

They  drank  another  whiskey  and  soda.  Until  day- 
light peeped  in  they  smoked  and  drank,  talking  of  what 
interested  them  and  was  their  world. 

The  manufacturing  town  whence  Lydia  came  did  not 
foster  pretty  girls  without  a  penalty.  A  drifting  to 
Regent  Street  was  the  inevitable  result.  The  merry, 
light  nature,  the  love  of  gewgaws  and  lack  of  moral 
strength,  was  helped  on  its  downward  course  by 
drunken  parents,  whose  brawls  and  police  court  recep- 
tions formed  her  earliest  recollections.  To-night  a 
kindred  spirit,  wretched  as  herself  from  birth,  and  as 
unprincipled  by  education,  claimed  her  friendship. 
Content  to  enjoy  the  present  they  did  not  worry  about 
the  future.  But  on  this  first  night  of  their  friendship 
their  souls  met  in  a  bewildered  way.  Love  is  a  great 
unconscious  purifier  for  both  men  and  women,  did  they 
but  acknowledge  it. 

When  Billie  was  leaving,  Lydia  said  "  Don't  call  me 
by  my  professional  name  of  '  Pansy  !  '  To  you  I  am 
myself,  and  come  to  see  me  on  Sundays  !  I  am 
certain  to  be  alone  then." 

Billie  promised  gladly.  They  shook  hands  in  the 
ordinary  way  ;  yet  each  remembered  the  handclasp. 
They  were  natural  friends.  Thursday,  Friday,  Satur- 
day, the  Gay  Girl  went  the  rounds  without  meeting 
Billie.  But  she  was  prospering.  Billie  had  brought 
her  luck,  she  imagined.  Yet  something  was  amiss ; 
the  lightness  of  her  nature  was  tinged,  not  exactly  with 
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seriousness — with  a  little  discontent  perhaps,  with  men 
who  seemed  unattractive,  even  brutal. 

Lydia  did  not  recognise  that  this  was  the  remnant  of 
good  which  every  woman  possesses,  trying  to  speak 
through  its  sordid  environment. 

Sunday  night  came,  and  with  it  the  click  of  crutches 
on  the  stairs.  Painfully  clear  they  sounded  to  Lydia 
as  the  cripple  made  his  way  slowly  to  her  floor.  A 
sudden  shyness,  an  inexplicable  something  made  the 
blush  of  the  other  night  stain  her  face  once  more  ; 
her  manner  was  very  gentle,  almost  maternal  in  its 
greeting. 

Lydia  fluttered  about  the  tiny  place,  fetching  the 
"  chafing  dish  "  in  which  to  cook  their  supper,  saying 
nonsensical  things  to  overcome  the  extraordinary  effect 
of  seriousness  that  the  cripnle's  friendship  seem  to 
call  forth. 

"  There  it's  ready  to  light.  I  have  something  to  cook 
that  I  hope  will  take  your  fancy,"  Lydia  was  smiling 
at  him  across  the  lighted  lamp,  "  and  a  bottle  of  wine, 
dated  forty  years  back,  for  two  shillings.  Tottenheim 
Court  wine  merchants  know  their  business." 

"  We  should  see  everything  in  a  rosy  light  if  the  date 
were  correct,"  Billie  said,  answering  her  smile. 

"  This  chafing  dish  has  a  history.  It  originally  came 
from  America.     See,  it  folds  up  like  a  deck  chair  !  " 

They  both  laughed,  and  during  the  simple  meal 
which  followed,  were  like  strange  children  who  have 
found  a  common  playground. 

Many  like  evenings  followed.  "  Pansy  "  forgot  to 
ply  her  trade,  until  one  day  the  truth  came  to  her  with 
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crushing  force.  There  was  no  money  in  the  house — 
and  Billie,  the  cripple,  was  her  world.  The  situation 
spelt  starvation.  The  first  thought  was  one  of  rebel- 
lion. 

"  I  cannot  afford  sentiment,"  she  reflected.  "  More 
than  my  share  of  the  seamy  side  of  life  should  have 
made  me  careful.  Can  I  tie  myself  to  a  cripple  whom 
I  must  support  ?  And  how  can  I  support  him,  when 
every  avenue  of  honest  work  is  closed  ?  Where  would 
they  take  me  without  reference — in  a  tea  shop  or  any- 
where else  ?  " 

These  questions  presented  themselves  to  her  after 
weeks  of  fighting  with  her  better  nature  and  conflicts 
with  the  waves  of  tenderness  that  swept  over  her  when 
the  click  of  Billie's  crutches  sounded  on  the  stairs. 
Yet  he  must  not  be  allowed  to  drag  the  poor  dead  limbs 
through  the  streets.  She  must  work  for  them  both. 
Poor  Billie  !  His  helpless  condition  appealed  to  Lydia 
as  a  baby's  would  to  a  mother. 

The  thought  of  the  mutual  misery,  of  their  lives 
so  far  apart,  yet  so  alike,  prevailed  in  the  end  over 
defiance,  and  laid  her  heart  bare. 

"  I  love  him  !  I  love  !  That  is  the  secret  of  it  all, 
even  if  he  doesn't  love  me." 

Lydia  had  lost  sight  of  Billie's  statement  that  it  paid 
to  be  a  cripple. 


Chapter    IT. 
MARRIAGE. 

Billie,  the  cripple,  had,  up  to  the  time  of  his  visits 
to  the  Gay  Girl,  spent  his  nights  in  gambling.  Lucky 
in  all  games  of  chance,  the  habitues  of  the  places  he 
frequented  dubbed  him  "  lucky  Bill."  His  collec- 
tion in  the  streets,  to  which  he  added  his  gambling 
profits,  soon  commenced  to  accumulate.  By  judicious 
investment,  through  a  kind  solicitor,  money  grubbing 
like  himself,  Billie  was  by  no  means  a  poor  man. 
Embittered  by  life  generally,  everything  in  it  had  for 
him  its  value  and  price. 

"  Luxuries  are  not  for  me,"  he  was  wont  to  say,  when 
the  bleakness  of  weather  necessitated  a  fire  or  pain 
suggested  comfort  of  any  sort.  To  get  rich  quickly 
was  his  hobby.  It  was  from  this  point  of  view  that  he 
regarded  Lydia.  He  fancied  it  would  be  a  paying 
investment  to  marry  and  set  up  a  shop.  With  her  good 
looks  and  his  infirmity,  they  would  be  certain  of  aid. 

The  naturally  coarse  fibres  of  his  nature,  and  of  hers, 
had  been  dulled  by  long  suffering.  Genuine  love  might 
soften  and  change  this  ;  but  psychological  questions 
were  not  in  their  line  of  thought.  Lydia,  however, 
being  a  woman,  was  the  first  to  make  sacrifices. 

The  remaining  weeks  of  summer  were  devoted  to  the 
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reading  of  cheap  novels  which  Billie  brought  her. 
Lydia  would  read  aloud  in  the  evenings.  Hunger 
gnawed  her  sometimes,  and,  one  by  one,  she  parted  with 
her  few  trinkets  to  keep  from  the  streets.  Billie,  not 
suspecting  that  he  had  been  instrumental  in  the  forma- 
tion of  what,  in  his  mind,  would  appear  a  foolish  re- 
solve, took  Lydia  one  evening,  when  in  a  generous 
mood,  to  a  cheap  Soho  restaurant  for  supper.  Lydia, 
not  knowing  the  proportions  of  Billie's  pocket  book 
chose  sparingly,  and  forewent  nutritious  food  she  re- 
quired. 

How  the  following  winter  was  got  through,  as  she 
struggled  to  retain  a  roof  over  her  head,  and  to  obtain 
enough  food  to  keep  her  alive  was  something  to  be 
remembered  in  after  days.  Even  when  riches  came, 
it  pained  like  a  tooth  with  an  old  ache,  to  think  of  that 
walking  over  London,  inch  by  inch,  receiving  always 
the  same  answer,  "  No  reference,  no  work." 

Lydia  grew  thinner  and  sleepless.  Billie  came  every 
Sunday  night  now — the  one  bright  spot  in  her  life. 
Of  his  prospects,  or  even  where  he  lived,  she  knew 
nothing,  loving  him  blindly  as  a  woman  does.  This 
love  gave  birth  to  a  realisation  that  in  the  world  some 
of  her  sex  possessed  fine  qualities.  At  a  great  distance 
she  became  intently  observant.  In  her  quest  for  work, 
she  longed  to  tell  them  her  story,  longed  to  know  what 
to  do. 

Why  had  a  Creator  made  her  different  ?  Lydia 
began  to  question.  Because  there  is  more  rejoicing 
in  heaven  over  a  repentant  sinner,  or  was  she  paying 
the  sins  of  her  forefathers  ? 
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An  old  Bible  was  got  out,  and  over  this  long  hours 
were  spent,  with  the  curate's  aid,  to  find  a  solution. 
The  church  was  close  by,  and  they  were  good  to  her 
there.  When  food  ran  low,  and  Billie  found  it  out, 
he  was  much  amused. 

"  Hadn't  I  better  send  you  one  of  those  tract-giving 
parsons  ?  "  he  laughingly  asked. 

The  ex-gay  girl  burst  into  sobbing,  and  turned  her 
back  on  him. 

"  Now,  Lyd,  whatever  has  come  over  you  ?  Don't 
go  on  that  way  !  I  want  you  to  have  a  good  time. 
Shall  we  celebrate  the  first  anniversary  of  our  meeting 
b)^  going  to  the  Co  vent  Garden  ball  next  month  ?  " 

Lydia  dabbed  her  eyes  with  her  apron,  and  gave  a 
spirited  negative  answer. 

"  I  shan't  go  to  Covent  Garden  this  year,  nor  ever 
again.     I've  done  with  that  sort  of  life  !  " 

Billie  whistled  his  surprise. 

"  Perhaps  you  won't  marry  me  either,  if  I  ask  you 
to?" 

His  brown  eyes  were  brim-full  of  mischief. 

"  Yes  I  will,  Billie,"  the  answer  came  promptly,  and 
— "  I'll  work  for  you.  They  won't  refuse  me,  when 
I'm  a  honest  married  woman,  will  they  ?  " 

Her  thin  arms  were  around  his  neck,  and  her  lips  met 
his  for  the  first  time. 

"  Ah,  my  girl,  there's  no  telling  what  they'll  do. 
But  don't  you  mind  ;  I've  a  bit  invested.  We'll  set  up 
business.  I've  won  twenty  quid  a  night  for  many  a 
week  at  a  game  in  Jermyn  Street.  Don't  you  worry 
about  that  part  of  it  when  you're  my  missus." 
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Lydia  danced  around  the  room. 

"  And  I  never  dreamt  you  had  twopence.  I've 
been  worrying  my  soul  for  work  to  support  you  !  0 
Billie,  I  am  happy  !  " 

She  kissed  him  again,  and  forgot  the  misery  of  past 
weeks. 

"  Dear  old  gal,  let's  get  married  at  once  !  the  Soho 
clergyman  is  a  decent  sort,"  said  Billie,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Lydia's  kisses. 

"  He  can't  be  quick  enough.  Let's  go  to  the  Regis- 
try," Lydia  answered,  with  a  blush. 

Within  the  fortnight  they  were  married.  Then  they 
went  to  a  pretty  little  village  on  the  Cornish  Coast. 

"  We  must  have  a  breath  of  fresh  sea  air,"  Lydia 
insisted,  when  Billie  suggested  a  more  economical 
honeymoon. 

"  What  the  good  of  Camden  town,  when  you  can 
afford  the  wilds  of  Cornwall  ?  I  can  sniff  the  breezes  ! 
It's  going  to  give  us  new  life  !  " 

Lydia's  year  of  semi-starvation  had  left  the  long 
slender  figure  gaunt,  the  eyes  sunken,  but  her  dogged 
resistance  to  fate  was  rewarded.  Her  half-awakened 
soul,  with  its  catalogue  of  emotions,  saw  possible  good 
in  every  future  action.  Their  past  garden  of  life  had 
been  a  mass  of  nettles  ;  a  rose  garden  should  in  the 
future  take  its  place — a  rose  garden  without  thorns. 
Lydia  pictured  this  to  herself  on  their  way  to  the 
Cornish  coast.  Billie  remained  his  old  cynical  self, 
in  which  the  idea  of  great  wealth  came  first  and  fore- 
most. Lydia  was  not  long  left  in  ignorance  of  his 
cardinal  fault.     Realization,  too,  that  "  love  to  a  man 
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is  a  thing  apart,"  came  soon  after  their  quiet  marriage. 
Her  husband,  after  a  few  days  in  the  quaint  primitive 
place (  fretted  for  the  pavements  of  London  by 
day  and  the  games  of  chance  by  night.  Habit,  that 
powerful  factor  in  life,  chained  him. 

"  Let's  get  back.  This  is  a  damned  expensive  game, 
Lyd  !  "  he  said,  although  he  saw  that  the  sunshine  and 
fresh  air,  the  plain  nutritious  food,  were  making 
another  Lydia — with  rose-stained  cheeks  and  rounded 
lines  that  misery  had  begun  to  destroy.  Lydia,  without 
rouge  and  powder,  in  her  simple  well-cut  clothes,  her 
fair  hair  smoothly  arranged,  was  really  more  of  a  beauty 
than  the  flashily  dressed  and  made-up  Lydia  of  the 
Co  vent  Garden  ball  days. 

"  Billie  dear,  we  arranged  for  two  weeks  later  ;  let's 
stay  on  for  that  time  !  "  begged  Lydia,  knowing  now, 
that  it  was  not  poverty  that  urged  return.  "Another 
week  will  pull  you  up  more  than  medicines  and  tonics. 
See  how  your  hands  tremble  !  " 

Marriage  had  improved  neither  Billie's  health  nor 
temper.  It  took  all  the  gentleness  and  patience 
Lydia  had,  to  soothe  the  irritable  man,  whose  greed  for 
wealth  was  an  absorbing  passion. 

During  the  second  week  Lydia  became  more  of  a 
nurse  than  a  bride.  Billie  fell  seriously  ill.  They 
could  not  return  to  town,  and  Lydia  was  frightened  into 
calling  in  the  village  doctor.  "  Complete  rest,  a  long 
sea  voyage,  and  plenty  of  nourishing  food."  was  his 
verdict ;  but  Billie  rebelled.  Furiously  angry,  he 
grumbled  out,  "  Damned  rot !   The  man's  a  country 
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bumpkin  !  I  can't  afford  it,  and  shan't  pay  for  useless 
advice  !  " 

Lydia  quietly  telegraphed  to  his  solicitor  and  to  a 
London  doctor,  who  in  the  old  days  had  been  kind  to 
her,  determined  not  to  lose  her  happiness,  if  there 
were  money  enough  to  buy  it. 

While  waiting  for  their  coming,  she  read  to  him 
Emerson's  Essays,  to  which  at  first  Billie  scarcely 
condescended  to  listen.  But  Lydia's  voice  was  one  of 
her  charms.  It  made  Billie  forget  in  a  measure  the 
intense  pain  that  at  times  racked  his  poor  frame,  as  his 
wife's  deep  voice  rang  out,  "  If  a  woman  give  me 
pleasure,  I  will  support  her  in  pain,  we  are  too  much  of 
the  drawing  room."  The  words  sank  into  Billie's 
not  unintelligent  brain.  The  surge  of  the  sea,  not  far 
distant,  was  a  musical  accompaniment  to  the  voice. 
He  dozed  as  though  soothed,  although  no  comment 
escaped  him  for  days.  After  that  Billie  looked  at 
Lydia  with  softer  eyes,  coming  nearer  to  realizing 
how  her  life  was  given  to  him.  The  words  re-occurred 
to  him  in  the  night,  when  pain  racked  his  half- dead 
frame.  Suddenly  he  asked  "  Where  did  you  get  that 
— he  was  on  the  verge  of  using  a  stronger  term — 
book  ?  "  and  his  eyes  followed  Lydia  about  the  room 
with  a  new  expression  in  their  brown  depths. 

To  keep  her  patient  quiet,  Lydia  met  the  dotcor 
and  solicitor,  who  had  travelled  down  together,  at  the 
Station.  The  expense  of  a  London  doctor  would  throw 
Billie  into  convulsions.  His  hatred  of  doctors  was  in 
itself  bad  enough,  but  the  added  expense  would  infuri- 
ate.    They  must  make  a  plan.     It  was  arranged  that 
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the  legal  man  should  fetch  the  medical.  Lydia  left 
them  to  come  on  afterwards,  and  sped  back  to  the 
cottage.  Billie  was  in  a  bad  humour,  but  pain  made 
him  listen  to  anything  that  would  bring  relief. 

After  they  had  gone  Lydia  pleaded  with  him. 

"  Billie,  do  be  reasonable  !  You  are  my  happiness. 
For  my  sake,  run  no  risks  !  " 

There  were  tears  in  Lydia's  voice.  After  all,  the 
country-bumpkin's  advice  had  been  right. 

"  Remember,"  she  went  on,  "  that  two  doctors  with 
the  one  opinion  contribute  a  wonderful  coincidence. 
It  is  your  duty  to  let  your  obstinate  view  be  influenced. 
Do  let  us  go,  dear  old  boy,  where  your  life  will  be  pro- 
longed !  " 

"  Lyd,  where  did  you  get  all  the  words  from  ?  " 
jeered  Billie,  "  marriage  ain't  hurt  you  any.  You're 
looking  fine,  too." 

Doctor  Flegg's  warning  had  prepared  Lydia,  that  in 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  his  system,  a  shat- 
tered thing,  must  be  nursed  carefully  to  prolong  life. 
A  long  sea  voyage  and  a  warm  climate  were  necessary 
for  this  ;  and  Lydia,  finding  her  husband  in  possession 
of  what  seemed  to  her  untold  wealth — ten  thousand 
pounds — felt  that  if  all  were  spent  on  him,  it  was  not 
too  much. 

"  Dear  Billie  !  "  She  leaned  over  his  bed,  putting 
cool  hands  on  the  hot  head  that  tossed  restlessly,  "  for 
my  sake — come  to  India." 


Chapter   III. 
A   CHANGE    OF   SCENE. 

"  Fancy,  Billie,  here  we  are  in  the  Mediterranean  ! 
My  wildest  dreams  could  not  have  placed  me  here 
two  months  ago,"  said  Lydia,  with  a  happy  smile. 
She  was  hovering  about  her  husband's  deck  chair  on 
the  P.  and  0.  boat.  "  Tell  me  you  are  glad  we  have 
started  on  the  journey  that  will  make  you," 

Billie  took  advantage  to  interrupt — "  You  must  go 
ashore  at  the  different  ports  and  describe  to  me  what 
you  see." 

There  was  a  slight  improvement  in  the  selfish  man, 
who  heretofore  had  only  consulted  his  own  wishes. 

"  What  a  sight  is  Gib.  from  the  sea  !  "  Billie  went  on. 
"  There,  above  all  places,  I  should  liked  to  have  gone 
ashore.  The  man  who  wrote  '  Rock  of  Ages  '  must 
have  been  looking  at  Gibraltar.  All  it  wants  is  a  cross 
on  the  highest  point  of  rock  ;  there  where  they  are 
building  an  observatory  to  keep  the  Russians  out," 
he  added,  with  a  cynical  twist  of  his  lips. 

"  Russia  has  enough  to  do  at  home,"  Lydia  replied, 
patting  Billie's  hand  softly. 

Weeks  of  devotion  had  made  him  inclined  to  lean 
more  upon  his  wife.  With  kindling  eyes  Billie  watched 
the  faint  pink  colour  come  and  go  in  Lydia's  expres- 
sive face.     He  still  grumbled  at  the  expense,  but  he 
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was  more  submissive  to  her  wishes,  and  Lydia  grew  to 
know  his  moods,  and  was  tactfully  silent  or  laughed 
good  naturedly  when  he  was  obstinate.  "  I  should  be 
worse  than  he  is,"  she  thought,  with  love  shining  in 
her  eyes,  "  were  my  body  paralysed.  What  has  Billie 
to  be  thankful  for  ?  " 

Lydia  never  brought  herself  forward  as  an  asset  in 
Billie's  account  of  thankfulness. 

When  pain,  bad  temper,  and  brutal  language  checked 
Lydia's  patient  tenderness,  he  regretted  it  sooner  than 
in  former  days. 

"  Lyd,  old  girl,  you  don't  deserve  this  !  give  us  a 
kiss  !  "he  would  say. 

To  Lydia  this  was  an  eloquent  apology,  and  she 
noticed  the  paroxysms  grew  rarer.  They  were  going 
out  on  one  of  the  "  crack  "  boats  to  India,  second 
class,  as  many  military  people  do,  which  is  comfortable, 
and  really  quite  as  nice  as  the  fashionable  first.  The 
only  noticeable  difference  between  the  two  is,  that 
second  class  passengers  are  not  obliged  to  meet  the 
haughty  officers  so  frequently,  who  suggest  by  their 
manner  that  one  is  favoured  by  their  taking  one  out. 
It  is  a  comedy  to  watch  them,  with  the  exception  of  the 
chief  engineer,  who  is  usually  a  real  man. 

Lydia  made  few  acquaintances.  Her  husband  re- 
quired all  her  attention,  and  he  was  unhappy  unless 
his  wife  was  close  at  hand.  Passengers  wondered  who 
the  sweet-faced  girl,  hovering  over  the  fearfully  crip- 
pled man,  was.  Some  were  sceptical.  It  could  not 
be  his  wife.  "  You  know,  my  dear,  what  wives  are 
on  a  boat  to  India." 
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When  they  arrived  in  Bombay,  Billie  Fletcher 
was  more  human,  more  self-respecting  than  those 
who  knew  him  would  have  believed.  Lydia's  tender 
care  and  great  love  had  its  reward.  The  night  before 
leaving  the  boat  Billie  took  his  wife  tenderly  in  his 
arms,  saying  : 

"  Lyd,  you're  a  damned  fine  girl  to  love  a  wreck  like 
me.  We'll  start  afresh  out  here — wipe  the  slate  clean 
and  begin  to  live  properly." 

"  Thank  God  !  "  thought  Lydia,  nestling  in  his  arms, 
"  devotion  begets  devotion.  Billie  in  his  odd  way 
loves  me." 

At  the  Hotel  they  were  told  that  Poona  was  the  place 
to  settle  in.  The  climate  at  most  seasons  of  the  year 
was  nicer  than  anywhere  else  in  India.  Its  nearness 
to  Bombay  for  business  purposes  was  convenient, 
and  there  were  two  comfortable  hotels  there — an 
important  fact  in  India,  where  bad  hotels  are  the  rule. 
They  spent  a  few  happy  weeks  there,  but  when  it  came 
to  a  question  of  finding  a  bungalow,  they  met  their  first 
disappointment. 

"  Poona  is  no  place  for  us,  Billie  dear.  A  canton- 
ment town  and  the  headquarters  of  the  Bombay 
Army !  Society,  military  society,  is  not  what  we 
want.  Besides,  I'm  told  that  all  the  sedition  and  plot- 
ting of  India  happens  here.  We  may  wake  up  one 
morning  to  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  war.  When 
we're  tired  of  the  Bund  on  the  banks  of  the  Mula,  with 
its  lovely  gardens  and  of  my  reading  Emerson  to  you 
there — whom  you  must  confess,  Billie,  you  adore — 
shall  we  try  Lanowli  ?  " 
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"  But  the  climate,"  objected  Billie,  "  I  should  not 
like  it  much  hotter  than  this,  should  you  ?  " 

"  No,  I  should  not,"  confessed  Lydia,  "  but  it's  only 
two  hours  from  here  and  on  higher  ground.  There 
can't  be  a  great  difference.  In  fact  a  lady  at  the  hotel 
says  the  climate  is  quite  as  nice.  The  roads  are  good, 
and  the  coolies  can  wheel  your  chair  for  miles.  The 
famous  Carle  caves,  the  finest  and  best  preserved 
Buddist  Caves  in  India  are  there  ;  Khandalla,  too, 
another  hill  station,  is  only  three  miles  from  Lanowli. 
I  do  want  to  see  the  Carle  caves,  Billie  !  " 

"  So  you  shall !  We  have  been  here  all  this  time, 
and  you  haven't  seen  anything  because  of  me  !  " 

"  There,  Billie,"  said  his  wife  with  a  guilty  blush, 
"  I  have  seen  you  grow  stronger,  that's  enough  for 
me." 

Early  one  morning,  before  the  sun  was  in  evidence, 
they  left  Poona — its  roses,  barracks  and  hidden  Temple 
— for  what  seemed  to  them  both  the  finest  bit  of  bold 
scenery  in  India.  Here  they  lived  in  a  tent,  amidst 
the  thick  growth  of  grand  trees,  mostly  Banyan,  whose 
exposed  roots  were  a  novel  sight.  Lydia  called  them 
"  sorrowful  trees,"  laying  bare  their  lives  for  the  public 
to  cut  and  thrust  at.  There  were  palm  trees,  too, 
that  lulled  them  into  sweetest  slumber.  Lydia  beamed 
with  good  health,  and  Billie  became  good-natured. 

It  took  some  time  to  get  the  camp  running  smoothly. 
Then  Lydia  was  free  to  propose  the  trip  to  the  Carle 
Caves,  about  two  miles  distant.  They  made  an  early 
start,  Lydia's  face  sparkling  with  anticipation,  as  they 
came  to  the  foot  of  an  immense  hill,  where  coolies  met 
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them  with  chairs,  having  long  poles  attached.  Billie, 
finding  it  an  easy  matter  to  be  carried  up?  changed  his 
mind  about  waiting  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  for  his 
wife.  He  would  go  as  far  as  possible  with  her.  It 
was  well  worth  a  rupee  to  be  carried  up  the  steep, 
tortuous,  narrow  incline  on  the  shoulders  of  half-naked 
men,  who  were  lifting  Lydia's  chair  as  though  it  were 
a  mere  scrap. 

"  I'm  following,  Lyd  !  "  he  called. 

Lydia,  at  the  first  bend  in  the  pathway,  looked  back 
anxiously  ;  they  might  hurt  him.  She  ordered  her 
coolies  to  wait  for  the  sahib  ;  the  brown  backs  of  the 
men  were  glistening  in  the  rays  of  the  fast-rising  sun. 
This  carriage  through  mid-air  was  a  delightful  sensa- 
tion. They  went  on  and  up  again  until  the  top  was 
gained,  husband  and  wife  calling  to  one  another 
like  children  ;  the  sure-footed  coolies  climbing  steadily, 
changing  men  only  once  on  the  way.  The  view 
was  magnificent.  In  the  clear  morning  sunlight 
stood  the  Hill  Fort  opposite,  at  one  time  used  as  a 
prison  by  the  Peishwas,  looming  gloomy  and  strong 
in  its  solid  masonry.  At  their  feet,  in  a  bed  of  green 
shrubbery,  a  nest  of  native  huts,  smoke  issuing  from 
door  and  thatched  roof,  lay  in  peaceful,  homely  quiet, 
now  and  then  broken  by  the  voice  of  a  child  or  the  shrill 
call  of  a  woman. 

Lydia  left  her  chair  and  came  over  to  Billie's. 

"  Did  they  jar  you,  dear  ?     Are  you  quite  all  right  ?" 

"  Quite  right,  Lyd.  I  hope  it  will  be  as  easy  going 
to  Heaven." 

As  Lydia's  face  fell,  he  added  quickly  : 
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"  Is  not  this  wonderful  ?  Will  they  be  able  to  carry 
me  through  all  the  caves  I  wonder  ?  " 

As  they  were  struggling  to  make  the  coolies  under- 
stand, a  big  man  dressed  as  a  high  priest  came  towards 
them,  speaking  very  good  English. 

"  Ah,  now  we  are  saved  all  trouble,"  said  Billie. 

"  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  on  the  level  floors,  to 
carry  the  sahib,"  said  the  Priest,  "  and  the  mem-sahib 
could  easily  go  to  the  top  caves  by  herself." 

So  Lydia  climbed  stair  after  stair  to  a  large  room 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  where  once  lived  the  Priests. 
Off  the  main  room  were  "  cells,"  the  stone  cot  hewn 
in  one  side  of  the  wall,  and  here  slept  and  prayed  the 
religious  men  with  barely  enough  room  to  change 
their  position.  The  bareness  and  hardships  of  lives 
in  this  retreat  on  the  mountain  top  spoke  vividly  to 
Lydia.  The  memory  of  her  pleasure-loving  life  in 
London  came  like  a  spectre  before  her.  What  good 
had  she  ever  done  ?  How  blind  she  had  been  in  her 
selfishness.  With  a  half  inarticulate  prayer,  the 
first  in  her  twenty-five  years  of  existence,  Lydia  fell  on 
her  knees  in  the  vast  stone  chamber  and  sobbed, 
"  Dear  God,  forgive  !  I  did  not  know !  I  did  not 
know  !  " 

"  You  were  a  long  time  gone,  Lyd,  what  did  you 
see  ?  " 

Billie's  keen  bright  eyes  were  fixed  on  his  wife's 
tear-stained  face.  He  had  grown  sensitive  to  any 
change  connected  with  her. 

"  I'll  describe  it  all  to  you  to-night  dear,  let's  go 
to  the  Temple  now." 
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The  big  native  showed  a  retentive  memory  for  dates 
and  centuries.  Every  bit  of  carving  on  the  wall  he 
explained. 

"  It  took  two  centuries  to  finish  the  stone  carvings," 
said  their  guide  in  the  most  matter  of  fact  manner, 
"  the  circular  dome,  with  its  marvellous  construction 
much  longer." 

Smaller  caves  on  the  narrow  ledge  looking  towards 
the  fort  were  also  interesting.  They  both  became 
absorbed  as  their  guide  related  the  history  of  the 
wonderful  place.  How  much  changed  for  the  better 
they  both  were  !  What  had  not  love  done  for  them  ? 
Lydia  thought  tenderly.  With  a  start  she  awoke  to 
her  surroundings  : 

"  Come,  Billie,  the  sun  is  getting  rather  high.  We 
must  make  for  the  camp  !  " 

A  few  days  later  they  took  another  excursion.  This 
time  Billie's  chair  was  being  wheeled  on  the  wide  road 
overlaced  with  trees  that  led  to  Khandala.  It  seemed 
like  walking  through  beautiful  woods  without  under- 
brush. Crossing  the  tracks  at  the  station,  a  hilly  road 
led  on  to  where  was  perched  the  Hotel,  the  verandahs 
of  which  looked  inviting  for  "  tiffin."  Once  there 
the  view  spread  out  before  them  was  quite  as  beauti- 
ful, in  a  different  way,  as  the  Carle  Caves. 

The  Hill  Station  of  Khandala,  with  its  famous  gorge, 
and  wild  beauty,  the  railway  carriages,  looking  from 
that  immense  height,  like  a  crawling  black  spider, 
suddenly  swallowed  by  a  wonderful  tunnel,  then  as 
suddenly  re-appearing,  a  mere  speck  miles  further  on ; 
all  this  constituted  a  panorama  well  worth  coming  to 
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see.  "  Look,  Billie,  at  the  miles  of  foliage  beginning  to 
bloom.  We  are  nearer  the  summer  than  I  thought. 
Won't  it  be  lovely  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  won't  it  be  hot  ?  "  said  Billie,  wiping  the 
beads  of  perspiration  from  his  face,  "  while  we  tiffin 
we  can  feast  our  eyes  as  well  as  our  stomachs ;  that 
is  not  a  bad  idea  for  me,  that  is,  if  the  hotel  can  give  us 
anything  to  feast  on." 

Lydia  looked  at  him  anxiously.  Was  Billie  going 
to  suffer  when  the  real  hot  weather  came  ?  He  had 
so  much  improved  of  late  that  her  fears  had  been  lulled 
to  rest,  but 

"  You  can't  get  away  from  '  murgy '  (chicken)  in 
India,"  she  said  lightly.  "  However  do  they  manage 
to  cart  things  to  a  crag  such  as  this  hotel  is  perched 
on?" 

"  Bullock  carts,"  answered  Billie,  laconically. 

"  Yes,  I  dare  say ;  I've  watched  those  sure-footed 
little  beasts,  they  are  as  wonderful  as  the  rest  of  it." 
And  Lydia  smiled,  as  to  her  mind  came  a  run- 
away bullock,  dragging  a  cart  with  four  or  five  natives 
in  it.  At  the  time  it  had  not  seemed  a  laughing  mat- 
ter. The  driver  had  beaten  the  tiny  creature  until 
the  maddened  animal  took  matters  in  its  own  hand, 
running  like  an  antelope.  A  sudden  turn  in  the  road 
with  a  bridge  to  cross  brought  a  crisis.  Miscalculation 
on  the  driver's  part  did  the  rest ;  the  wheel  struck  the 
corner  of  a  stone  parapet  and  over  went  the  cart,  the 
men,  huddled  in  a  heap,  were  left  behind,  while  the 
bullock  shed  his  harness  of  bells  and  ribbons,  and, 
racing  on,  left  them  to  extricate  themselves — a  badly 
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smashed  lot.  As  he  disappeared  he  was  kicking  up  his 
heels  in  the  most  festive  way,  as  though  to  say,  "  that 
for  you  !     Catch  me  if  you  can  !     Beat  me,  will  you  ?" 

Lydia  told  the  incident  while  they  tiffined  (lunched) 
and  added  : 

"  In  our  country,  Billie,  cracked  craniums  would  have 
been  the  result,  the  crash  was  sickening." 

Afterwards  they  rested,  until  the  sun  was  well  on  its 
way  to  disappear.  Then  they  had  a  look  at  the  con- 
valescent home  in  its  beautifully  flowered  gardens, 
overlooking  Khandala. 

"  It  does  not  seem  like  a  hospital,  Lyd,  it's  more 
like  a  hotel,"  said  Billie. 

That  night  he  did  not  sleep  very  well.  Lydia  re- 
proached herself.  No  more  hospital  sights  for  Billie, 
she  decided. 


Chapter   IV. 
BILLIE    SAYS    GOOD-BYE. 

The  months  had  slipped  by,  unnoticed,  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity.  Billie,  sitting  in  his  wheel-chair, 
watched  his  wife  as  she  dug  up  wild  plants.  Lydia 
called  it  "  making  mud  pies."  A  pariah  dog,  snuffing 
through  the  woods,  attracted  to  the  cook's  quarters, 
looked  at  them  with  suspicion  for  a  moment,  and  bark- 
ing loudly,  skirted  around  them  on  his  way.  Lydia 
looked  until  the  dog  slunk  out  of  sight. 

"  Why  won't  those  horrid  creatures  be  friendly  ?  " 
she  asked.  "  I've  tried  over  and  over  again  to  show 
the  poor  things  what  friendship  means.  But  do  you 
think  they  will  let  me  ?  Not  they  !  Snarling  and 
showing  their  teeth  is  all  the  recognition  I  get,  poor  half- 
starved  things !  " 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Billie,  looking  thoughtfully,  "  per- 
haps they  understand  a  beating  better.  Coaxing  is 
not  in  their  line." 

His  own  miserable  childhood  occurred  to  him. 

Lydia  hastily  changed  the  subject : 

"Billie?" 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  We  must  have  a  bungalow — or  shall  it  be  the 
hotel  ?  " 
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"  Why  ?  Is  my  wife  tired  of  tent  life,  or  has  her 
husband's  exclusive  society  become  a  bore  ?  " 

"  Don't  be  a  silly  !  You  know  neither  supposition 
is  correct.  Oh,  I  see,  your  eyes  give  you  away,  you're 
joking  Billie.  Well,  I'm  serious.  The  tent  is  no  pro- 
tection from  the  heat,  which  at  the  present  time  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  is  grilling.  The  insects  are  getting 
too  friendly,  and  I'm  afraid  of  snakes." 

"  Snakes  are  not  insects,"  said  Billie,  bursting  into 
laughter. 

"  Whatever  they  are,"  went  on  Lydia,  tranquilly, 
"  I  should  not  sleep  thinking  about  them." 

"  And  the  summer  breezes  spoil  our  complexions, 
you  forget  to  add  !     Your  head  is  screwed  on  all  right, 
girlie  !   Find  a  furnished  bungalow  with  a  piano." 

"  Piano  !  "  Lydia  stared  in  blank  astonishment ; 
"  I  can't  play."  * 

"  Hymns  are  easy.  We  will  find  someone  to  teach 
you." 

What  a  change  from  the  old,  Billie  ?  thought  his 
wife.  "  I'm  glad  you  like  hymns.  Do  you  know, 
Billie,  you  haven't  said  '  damn  !  '  for  a  long  time. 
I'll  go  this  very  day  and  see  what  is  to  be  found." 

"  The  real  estate  man  in  Poona  will  know.  Write 
to  him,  I  can't  spare  you." 

Lydia  gave  him  a  loving  look  : 

"  Billie,"  she  said,  "  you  are  a  dear  !  " 


Within  a  fortnight  they  had  a  pretty  bungalow, 
and  then  began  a  quiet  life  of  studious  application. 
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They  secured  such  music  and  books  as  were  obtainable. 
All  the  white  inhabitants  had  fled  ;  the  extreme  heat 
had  arrived.  Lydia  was  outwardly  cheerful,  anticipat- 
ing every  wish  and  look  of  her  invalid,  who  gasped  for 
breath.  But  she  grew  anxious.  The  air  was  stifling 
from  morning  until  after  sundown ;  the  nights  were 
little  better.  With  this  kind  of  weather  at  a  Hill  Station, 
thought  Lydia,  what  would  it  be  like  in  Bombay  ? 

"  Lyd,  this  is  hot  weather  !  Have  the  bed  linen 
changed  again,  will  you  ?  " 

For  the  third  time  that  night  the  coolies  lifted  the 
sick  man,  and  fresh  linen  was  put  on  the  bed.  The 
Punka  Wallah  was  sharply  told  not  to  sleep.  But 
the  Wallah  was  nodding  again  almost  before  Lydia 
was  at  the  suffering  man's  side,  fanning  him.  Then 
came  the  monsoon,  when  a  second  deluge  seemed  at 
hand.  The  waters  rushed  and  roared  down  the  hill 
side  like  wild  beasts  let  loose. 

Lydia  and  Billie  looked  at  one  another  as  day  after 
day  the  torrent  went  on.  They  had  tarried  too  long. 
Illusions  of  India  were  destroyed.  Often  Lydia  quer- 
ied, "  Will  the  hotel  be  on  its  perch  to-morrow  ?  " 
It  seemed  as  though  the  few  bungalows  would  cer- 
tainly be  washed  away  with  the  continuous  flood. 
The  sick  man  lingered  on,  but  grew  worse.  At  last 
he  consented  to  see  a  doctor.  Then  Lydia  knew  how 
ill  he  was,  and  that  the  end  had  come.  She  prayed 
for  strength  to  face  the  future  as  a  good  woman  should. 

With  the  end  of  the  Monsoon  Billie  whispered, 
"  Be  a  good  girl,  Lyd  !  We  were  started  wrong,  but 
God  will  bless  you.     You  have  made  it  right." 
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Holding  her  hands,  his  brown  eyes  fixed  on  hers, 
Billie  left  her,  and  was  laid  to  rest  on  the  hillside  over- 
looking the  village  of  Lawonli. 

Lydia,  like  one  walking  in  her  sleep,  settled  her 
affairs.  To  Billie's  solicitor  she  wrote  in  detail,  and 
asked  him  to  address  her  in  Calcutta. 


N 


Chapter    V. 
LYDIA  MEETS  A  MAHARAJA. 

It  was  a  well  known  fact  in  Calcutta,  to  those  per- 
sons who  knew  the  Maharaja  of  Pasi,  whose  large, 
well-fed  frame  was  to  be  seen  within  the  Grandeur 
Hotel,  that  his  Highness  was  looking  for  an  English 
wife.  Government  ladies  would  not  let  their  girls 
look  at  him,  though  he  was  young,  good-looking  of  his 
type,  and  not  very  poor. 

The  Maharaja  was  of  sweeper  caste,  and  bought  jewel- 
lery on  the  monthly  plan.  All  this  was  detrimental 
to  him  in  the  eyes  of  English  ladies  of  a  superior  kind, 
and  an  Eurasian  he  would  not  marry.  Therefore  the 
Maharaja,  in  desperation,  had  come  to  Calcutta  for 
the  season,  staying  at  the  Grandeur  Hotel,  where 
that  indefatigable  hostess  and  wonderful  business  lady, 
Mrs.  Konk,  knew  how  to  make  attractive  the  "  best 
hotel  in  India." 

A  big  Irishwoman  with  a  personality  that  overstep- 
ped anything  it  came  in  contact  with,  Mrs.  Konk's 
business  career  in  Calcutta,  had  sent  her  fame  far 
abroad. 

Here  arrived  Lydia  Fletcher,  one  day  after  a  long, 
tiresome  journey,  from  Lawonli,  and  as  she  gave  her 
name  to  the  babu  (clerk),  the  big  figure  of  a  swarthy 
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man  loomed  close  to  her  elbow.  Lydia,  though  weary 
and  grief  stricken,  looked  attractive  in  her  sombre 
costume.  She  thought  the  gentleman  wished  to  speak 
to  the  clerk,  and  moved  aside  ;  but  the  gentleman  only 
stared  at  her  very  hard  instead. 

The  manager  of  the  Grandeur  Hotel  hurried  out  of 
his  office  upon  hearing  Mrs.  Fletcher  had  arrived, 
explaining  that  her  wire  had  been  received,  and  that 
rooms  were  in  readiness.  Lydia  ordered  tea  to  be 
served  in  her  room  at  once,  and  did  not  appear  for 
dinner.  Tears  came  to  her  relief ;  the  overtaxed 
nerves  at  last  gave  way. 

In  this  strange  town,  far  away  from  the  wild  beauty 
of  Lawonli,  where  Billie  had  grown  tender  and  loving, 
amidst  strangers,  utterly  alone,  there  came  an  acute 
sense  of  her  loss. 

God  was  punishing  the  mistakes  of  her  youth  by  tak- 
ing away  Billie  in  the  zenith  of  happiness,  just  when 
they  had  begun  to  avoid  wickedness.  The  unfathom- 
able ways  of  Providence  oppressed  her,  seemed  un- 
kind— a  sense  of  justice  told  her  "  you  want  all  happy- 
ness  in  exchange  for  all  wickedness,  can  you  expect 
it?  The  errors  and  pleasures  of  a  gay,  wasted  life 
must  be  paid  for,  no  matter  what  the  excuse  !  " 

All  night  Lydia  sobbed  her  heart  out.  The  dawn 
found  her  heavy-eyed  and  sad,  looking  out  of  the 
window  on  the  Chowringhi  road. 

Mrs.  Konk  "  had  a  way  with  her,"  said  Irishmen. 
Gossip  travels  fast,  particularly  in  India.  Before  long 
Mrs.  Konk,  to  whom  Lydia  turned  gratefully,  when  the 
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big,  genial  woman,  whose  whole  exterior  was  business- 
like, sought  her  confidence.  She  told  her  the  story 
of  Billie  and  their  journey  in  search  of  health. 

"  Sure,  you  can't  go  on  for  ever  wishing !  I'd  like 
to  know  where  I'd  be  if  I  did  that !  It's  aisy  saying — 
without  tuppence  or  this  hotel.  Sure,  if  you  can't 
love,  child,  wourk !  It's  a  good  substitute.  Of 
course,  your  trouble  is  rezent ;  no  one  wants  you  to 
forget.  First  of  all  play  a  little,  until  your  husband's 
solicitor  sends  you  word.  There's  a  deal  to  see  in  Cal- 
cutta— Fort  William,  for  instance,  as  fine  a  fort  as  you'll 
see  in  all  India.  All  the  Europeans  here  can  be  put 
up  as — as — well  and  snug  as  I  can  put  them  up,"  her 
funny  little  eyes  twinkled  with  mirth ;  "  please  God 
they  won't  have  to  run  for  protection  ever  again, 
I'll  get  you  permits.  Yis,  they  all  know  me.  In  the 
Botanical  gardens  you'll  find  the  old  Banyan  tree,  God 
knows  how  old  the  Latin  name  is.  Ficus  Indica,"  she 
said,  screwing  her  face  up  into  a  thousand  wrinkles, 
"  and  don't  miss  the  Jain  Temple,  like  the  rushing  tour- 
ists do.  Go  early  in  the  morning,  the  drive  is  a  longish 
one,  but  you  will  be  repaid." 

Mrs.  Konk's  shrewd  and  kindly  advice  was  effective. 
It  aroused  Lydia  to  some  activity  during  the  next  few 
weeks.  Gradually  her  interest  in  life  in  India  made 
her  surroundings  bearable.  Acute  grief  was  replaced 
by  tolerance.  When  one  is  young  sorrow  does  not 
cling  with  its  full  tenacity. 

The  Maharaja  looked  again  and  again  for  Lydia, 
having  made  himself  familiar   with  as  much  of  her 
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history  as  Mrs.  Konk  gave  out ;  but  lie  always  missed 
her.  At  last  his  patience  gave  out.  Going  to  the  big 
Irishwoman,  who  had  known  him  from  boyhood, 
his  Highness  asked  frankly  to  be  introduced. 

"  Sure  your  Highness  is  too  early  on  the  scene  ; 
I'll  ask  Mrs.  Fletcher's  permission  later  on,"  she  said. 
Her  eyes  searched  his  face  ;  the  Maharaja  smiled 
blandly,  and  left  the  office.  But  ever  afterwards  Lydia 
found  that  wherever  she  went  in  public,  a  big  man 
followed  at  a  respectful  distance.  Although  he  never 
seemed  to  see  her,  yet  Lydia  felt  that  his  black  eyes 
were  always  upon  her.  It  was  the  gentleman  who  had 
been  near  the  window  of  the  office  on  her  arrival  in 
Calcutta. 

Dressed  in  European  clothes,  except  for  the  pugeree, 
he  was  a  figure  not  to  be  forgotten. 

"  I'll  catch  her  heart  on  the  re-bound.  She  is  the  wife 
for  me,"  thought  the  Maharaja,  "  dead  husbands  don't 
count,  if  I  know  women,  or  rather  human  nature." 

There  were  many  ready  to  flirt  with  Lydia.  It  only 
required  a  bird's  eye  view  of  Calcutta,  for  her  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  India  was  a  gigantic  camp  for  flirt- 
ation, and  that  the  Anglo  race  deteriorated  morally 
in  the  tropics.  They  were  not  "  on  the  streets ;  " 
government  took  care  of  that,  the  methods  were  more 
subtle.  One  had  only  to  observe.  At  the  Races,  the 
Club  house  lawn,  the  Theatre,  most  men  made  love  to 
another's  wife  ;  open  devotion  was  called  a  "  harmless 
flirtation  ;  "  the  unmarried  man  loved  his  friend's 
wife.     Lydia  smiled  bitterly. 
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What  right  had  she  to  be  fastidious  or  critical  ? 
At  least  I  was  free  and  would  have  starved,'  she 
thought,  poor  Billie  did  me  a  world  of  good.  I  hope 
he  is  at  rest,  and  knows  the  truth.  To  know  the  reason 
of  it  all  means  so  much  to  the  afflicted. 

"  You  were  saying,  your  Highness " 

"  That  you  are  to  me  the  most  beau " 

"  Do  be  serious?  your  Highness  !  "  interrupted 
Lydia. 

The  Maharaja  showed  his  beautiful  teeth  in  a  smile 
and  stroked  his  silky  black  beard,  a  trick  of  his  when 
puzzled,  as  Lydia  finished  her  tea  in  silence.  No  one 
knew  better  than  he  how  slowly  the  wooing  of  Lydia 
progressed.  Let  him  but  try  to  approach  a  sentimental 
ground  ;  Lydia  became  bored  at  once,  and  plainly 
showed  it.  The  game  was  rather  difficult  to  play. 
These  English  required  so  much  tact  in  the  handling. 
But  dared  she — and  he  a  Prince  !  Lydia's  voice  recalled 
him,  as  she  looked  apologetically  over  the  tea  tray. 

"  Shall  I  send  for  fresh  tea  ?  " 

"  Not  for  me,  thanks  !  " 

"  I  wonder  why  we  drink  hot  beverages  in  a  hot 
climate,  it  is  really  not  the  thing  to  do,  is  it  ?  " 

"  Habit,"  said  the  Maharaja,  in  his  most  matter  of 
fact  tone,  "  or  a  fondness  for  what  is  becoming  univers- 
ally liked — I  hear  American  women  are  annexing  the 
tea  habit.  Not  the  men,  though  ;  they  consider  the 
custom  feminine.  Cocktails,  deadly  drinks  as  they 
mix  them  at  the  American  bars  in  India,  are  their 
drink." 
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"  Have  you  ever  been  out  there  ?  "  asked  Lydia, 
trying  to  keep  the  conversation  clear  of  sentiment. 
The  Maharaja  thought  a  moment. 

"  No,  when  I  go  it  will  be  on  my  honeymoon  journey. 
I  can't  think  of  going  alone." 

And  his  Highness  watched  closely  the  effect  of  his 
words. 

Lydia  looked  out  through  the  trees.  The  balcony 
where  they  sat  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  hotel. 
It  was  filled  with  tourists  chatting  of  what  they  had 
seen  during  the  morning.  Tears  came  to  her  eyes. 
The  word  honeymoon  fetched  Billie  back  from  the 
distance.  The  Tower  and  the  Red  Road  of  Calcutta 
showed  themselves  dimly  through  the  mists  in  her  eyes. 
Lydia  forgot  the  Maharaja  was  speaking.  "  Great 
God  !  how  these  apparently  cold  English  love !  " 
thought  the  Maharaja  ;  and  had  to  say  "  Mrs.  Flet- 
cher !  "  twice  before  Lydia  heard  him. 

"  I'm  going  away  now.  Do  rest  until  dinner  ;  you 
have  promised  to  dine  with  me  to-night,  do  you  re- 
member ?  " 

The  expressive  black  eyes  held  the  blue  ones.  There 
was  a  caress  in  their  soft  depths  : 

''  You  are  very  considerate,  Maharaja  Pisa,  yes  I 
remember,"  and  Lydia  went  to  her  room  with  a  kind- 
lier feeling  for  the  big,  strong,  swarthy  man  whom  she 
knew  was  trying  to  make  love  to  her — but,  over- 
whelmed by  the  memory  of  Billie  and  the  past  ;  love 
was  far  away. 


Chapter   VI. 
BAD    NEWS   AND   ADVICE. 

Lydia  wondered  as  the  weeks  went  on  why  Billie's 
solicitor  remained  silent.  Saying  nothing  except  to  Mrs. 
Konk,  Lydia  took  that  interesting  journey  to  Dar- 
jeeling,  called  the  "  Roof  of  the  Earth,"  revelling  for  a 
week  in  ice  and  snow?  in  fires  all  day  and  all  night, 
and  on  horseback  journeys  to  see  the  sunshine  on  the 
snow-capped  mountains.  She  returned  to  Calcutta, 
refreshed  and  found  the  long  looked-for  letter  awaiting 
her.  It  enclosed  a  draft  for  five  hundred  pounds, 
and  the  information  that  it  was  all  she  might  expect. 
The  solicitor  had  fled  with  the  remainder  of  Billie's 
investments. 

Lydia  sought  Mrs.  Konk  at  once,  and  told  her  of  the 
penniless  condition  this  meant  if  she  remained. 

"  The  old  thing  was  decent  enough  not  to  let  me  be 
stranded  out  here,  1  dare  say  that's  something  to  be 
thankful  for.  Idleness  and  luxury  are  as  brief  in  my 
life  as  love  and  honevmooning.  I'm  off  to  look  up  a 
steamer  for  home — its  '  wourk,'  Mrs.  Konk,  you're 
right !  "  said  Lydia,  smiling  faintly. 

Mrs.  Konk  smiled  broadly. 

"  You  may  have  the  other,  but  you  won't  listen. 
Sure,  you  won't  let  your  heart  have  a  say,  an  divil 
a  bit  will  it  fetch  Billie  back  !  " 
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Lydia  blushed  scarlet. 

"  Ab,"  said  the  Irish  woman,  opening  her  arms. 
"  I've  hurt  you  !  Come  an'  weep  it  away  on  my  bosom. 
I  like  you,  Lydia  girl,  or  it  would  not  interest  me ! 
Tell  me  to  mind  my  own  affairs  !  " 

Lydia  smiled,  and  kissed  the  one  woman  who  had  ever 
spoken  kindly  to  her. 

"  I  can't  listen  now,"  was  all  she  said  ;  and  Mrs. 
Konk  felt  encouraged  to  think  that  Lydia's  future 
was  not  all  darkness,  so  when  the  Maharaja  came  to 
her  for  advice  Mrs.  Konk  thought  it  best  he  should  not 
be  discouraged,  although  she  would  not  be  the  one  to 
encourage  him. 

"  Lydia  won't  listen.  I've  told  her  you're  not  mar- 
ried to  a  native  wife,  that  your  father  and  mother  died 
before  you  became  of  age,  that  you  are  in  fact  master 
of  yourself  and  a  fortune  which  is  not  large,  that  you 
will  marry  according  to  English  custom  ;  she  to  be  the 
only  wife.  Take  my  word  for  it,  Maharaja,  there  is 
something  else  behind  the  grief  for  the  dead  husband. 
Marry  your  own  kind  !  It  is  best  after  all.  I  have 
known  you  from  boyhood  ;  I  mean  it  kindly." 

But  the  Maharaja  raved.  When  his  Highness  was 
calmer,  he  asked  "  Did  you  tell  Mrs.  Fletcher  that  my 
father  had  an  English  wife  ?  " 

"  No.  You  are  not  the  English  wife's  son.  There 
was  a  Purdah  wife.  I  know  the  history  of  most  famil- 
ies in  Calcutta  ;  thirty  years  in  India  is  a  long  time." 

"  But,"  said  the  Maharaja,  passionately,  "  my  father 
loved  the  English  woman  best !  Send  for  her  !  Before 
you  I  will  ask  her  to  decide,  by  God  !     I  will  have  her." 
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Mrs.  Konk  threw  up  her  hands  helplessly.  They 
were  in  her  private  office,  where  she  moved  the  manage- 
ment of  the  big  hotel  with  clock-like  precision.  "  Boy," 
she  called,  "  see  if  mem  sahib  Fletcher  is  in  her  room. 
Ask  her  to  come  here  !  " 

The  coolie  salaamed  and  disappeared,  the  Maharaja 
waited,  his  eyes  glowing. 

Presently  Lydia,  her  thin  black  dress  showing  the 
white  skin  of  her  neck  and  beautifully  modelled  arms, 
came  in.  His  Highness  leaned  ever  so  little  towards 
her  as  Lydia  faced  the  light,  trying  to  look  into  her  eyes. 
She  gave  him  a  startled  glance,  and  then  looked  appeal- 
ingly  at  Mrs.  Konk. 

The  tenacity  of  his  Highness's  purpose  showed  itself 
suddenly  to  Lydia.  Here  was  a  man  stronger  than  the 
barriers  he  intended  to  break.  For  the  first  time 
Lydia  felt  the  magnetism  of  the  man.  She  was  drawn 
helplessly  towards  him.  How  often  in  the  hot  sleepless 
nights  had  she  not  been  thankful  that  all  feeling  was 
dead.  Now,  almost  without  warning,  this  stranger, 
with  his  compelling  personality,  threatened  to  make  a 
difference  in  her  thoughts. 

Mrs.  Konk  was  the  first  to  break  the  long  pause  : 

"  Sure  it's  not  a  funeral  we're  at ;  the  Maharaja 
wants  you  for  a  wife.  In  fact  he  won't  take  '  no  '  for 
an  answer  from  me." 

The  abruptness  of  the  Irish  woman  brought  a  faint 
smile  to  Lydia's  full,  red  lips.  The  Maharaja  moved 
a  step  nearer  as  Lydia  turned  to  him,  saying  gravely, 

"  I  have  given  your  Highness  my  idea  of  life  : 
marriage  is  not  for  me " 
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The  last  words  faltered,  for  the  Maharaja  had  taken 
both  her  hands  in  his,  compelling  her  to  meet  his  eyes. 
Her's  was  a  sad  little  face,  the  corners  of  the  mouth 
drooping  pathetically.  The  Maharaja,  tense  and  eager 
with  unexpressed  wishes,  looked  silently  at  her  for  a 
moment. 

"  I  do  not  expect  you  to  love  me,"  he  began  at  last. 
"  Lydia,  think  how  guarded  you  will  be,  of  the  position 
you  will  have — not  only  here  but  in  England,"  the 
caressing  voice  soothed  Lydia  where  a  week  ago  her 
nerves  would  have  been  irritated  ;  "we  have  no  reason 
to  wait.     Let  us  be  married  at  once  !  " 

Lydia,  although  shrinking  a  little  away  from  him, 
felt  his  Highness  would  in  the  end  have  his  way. 

';  I  do  not  care  what  has  been,"  he  went  on  ;  "  the 
heart  is  a  quaint  little  organ,  and  you  are  too  young  and 
pretty  to  forget  you  have  a  heart.  As  the  Princess 
Pasi,  my  beloved,  happiness  shall  come  to  you.  Take 
me,  Lydia,  for  your  mate." 

Eloquence  both  passionate  and  sensible  flowed  from 
the  Maharaja's  lips.  Mrs.  Konk  afterwards  said, 
"  Sure  it's  not  to  be  wondered  at  our  ladies  marrying 
Maharajas.  Why,  the  Devil  himself  couldn't  have 
been  more  tempting  or  place  a  finer  picture  of  love 
before  a  girl's  eyes  !  I  was  wishing  he  was  asking 
me,  even  if  I  am  old  enough  to  be  his  mother  !  " 

Like  one  in  a  dream,  Lydia  listened.  She  felt  the 
Maharaja's  arms  close  around  her  ;  knew  instinctively 
Mrs.  Konk  was  leaving  them  alone  ;  yet  ever  afterwards 
she  could  not  recollect  that  she  had  said  "  yes." 


Chapter      VII. 
MARRIED    LIFE    AGAIN. 

The  Maharaja  insisted  upon  an  early  marriage. 

"  Let  Mrs.  Konk  attend  to  the  necessary  shopping," 
he  said,  "  I'm  certain  she  will  be  glad.  We  will  go 
to  my  Hill  Palace  at  once  after  the  ceremony." 

Lydia,  after  a  feeble  protest,  in  the  end  consented. 
The  preparations  went  on  rapidly  ;  the  shops  in  Cal- 
cutta reaping  a  harvest.  The  Maharaja  was  very 
lavish  with  jewels  and  rare  Indian  stuffs,  for  Lydia 
intended  to  wear  native  dress  amongst  her  husband's 
people.  Sometimes  as  she  lay  in  her  darkened  bed- 
room trying  to  rest,  misgivings  made  her  wretched. 
Would  Billie  be  glad  to  know  she  was  safe  ?  Of  course 
he  would  ;  the  world  is  a  miserable  place  for  a  woman 
alone.  "  Billie  dear,"  she  would  cry,  "  do  you  hear 
me  telling  you  ?  Oh,  if  I  could  but  believe  in  Spirit- 
ualism, Billie  dear  !  " 

Then  Mrs.  Konk  would  bustle  in.  "  It's  too 
bad  to  disturb  you,  my  dear,  but  here's 
another  jewel  the  Maharaja  wants  your  approval  of. 
Will  you  look  at  the  collection  of  necklaces,  bracelets 
and  whatnots  ?  Sure  the  Queen  of  Sheba  had  no 
better,  I'm  thinking.     Did  you  ever  see  finer  pearls  ?  " 

But  Lydia  would  turn  indifferently  away. 
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A  fortnight  later  Lydia  Fletcher  became  the  Princess 
Pasi. 

"  A  beautiful  bride  you  are,  my  dear  !  The  Saree 
suits  you,"  said  Mrs.  Konk,  as  the  long  gracefully 
draped  figure  of  Lydia,  the  fair  hair  shining  through 
the  gauzy  folds  worn  over  the  head,  the  blue  eyes  shin- 
ing, stepped  into  the  gharri  that  took  her  to  a  new 
world. 

Mrs.  Konk  saw  them  off.  Good  old  Mrs.  Konk, 
who  had  been  the  only  woman  to  interest  herself 
in  the  lonely  girl.  The  Minah  bird  was  still  singing 
his  quaint  early  morning  song  when  they  started  for 
their  honeymoon.  The  Maharaja  was  triumphant  and 
smiling. 

One  year  after  their  marriage  came  twin  sons, 
whose  arrival  kept  their  Highnesses  from  visiting  Eng- 
land. Lydia  would  not  leave  her  babies.  When 
they  were  old  enough  to  travel  comfortably  with  their 
parents,  the  Maharaja  and  Maharani  arranged  to  sail. 
They  would  be  in  London  for  the  season.  Lydia  had 
employed  her  time  in  hard  study.  A  resident  English 
governess  had  corrected  her  defective  education. 
The  old  life  was  under  lock  and  seal  for  ever — the  past 
was  buried ! 

Life  was  pleasant,  educational,  harmonious  ;  but 
all  the  passion  and  love  of  the  Maharaja  could  not 
arouse  in  Lydia  that  which  crippled  Billie  had  awakened. 
It  was  second  best  love,  yet  the  time  arrived  when  the 
truth  of  what  his  Highness  had  told  her  in  Mrs.  Konk's 
office  made  itself  felt.     With  the  birth  of  her  babies 
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came  the  sweet  mother  love  that  makes  the  most 
desolate  life  beautiful.  The  Princess  worshipped  her 
sons  ;  the  Maharaja  watched  her  with  them,  stroking 
his  silky  beard  in  the  old  puzzled  way.  Women  were 
odd,  all  of  them,  each  in  a  different  way. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  Lydia  was  no  easier  to  read 
than  on  the  day  they  were  married,  and  not  in  the  least 
like  the  English  women  of  India.  She  was  always 
gentle,  submissive,  yet  elusive.  There  was  no  sign  of 
the  change  that  the  Maharaja  craved.  Taught  to  look 
upon  woman  as  a  necessary  toy,  his  Highness  wondered 
if  the  forsaking  of  the  well-worn  groove  in  India  was 
going  to  prove  a  mistake.  But  he  was  careful  not  to 
discuss  the  question.  They  floated  along  without  dis- 
turbances of  any  kind.  Instinctively  Lydia  knew  her 
husband  could  be  jealous,  not  only  of  the  dead  man, 
but  of  men  in  general.  But  she  scarcely  left  the  Palace 
except  to  ride  or  drive  with  her  husband.  Her  increased 
good  looks  since  maternity  she  was  unconscious  of. 
On  the  boat  going  home,  the  Princess  had  her  first  shock. 

His  Highness  had  their  deck  chairs  placed  close  to 
the  doorway  leading  from  the  saloon.  She  was  read- 
ing in  this  sheltered  place  one  morning,  the  Maharaja 
having  gone  to  the  smoke  room  to  wager  on  the  day's 
run.  Two  ladies  stood  close  to  the  Princess's  chair 
and  gossipped.  At  first  what  they  said  was  a  jumble, 
then  as  her  name  was  mentioned  the  Maharani  heard, 
"  Yes,  the  usual  notables  are  on  board,  also  the 
Maharaja  and  Maharani  of  Pasi." 

"  0 — that  marriage  was  the  talk  of  Calcutta.  Who 
was  she  ?  " 
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"  A  Mrs.  Fletcher.     No  one  knows  more  than  that." 

"  Handsome,  of  course  !  " 

"  A  very  beautiful  figure — not,  strictly  speaking, 
handsome  features." 

li  Will  Government  acknowledge  her  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.     She  is  the  only  Maharani." 

"  But  she  is  not  Purdah  !  " 

"  0,  that's  changing  like  the  rest  of  India." 

"  The  Maharaja  flirts,  of  course  ?  " 

"  Rather.  Of  course,  Englishwomen  only  need 
apply.     My  dear,  he's  daft  about  them." 

The  voices  floated  away  as  the  ladies  moved  off. 
Lydia  sat  bolt  upright.  That  her  husband  might  be 
unfaithful  she  had  not  imagined,  nor  had  she  realised 
that  the  thought  would  hurt.  So  his  Highness  flirted 
only  with  Englishwomen.  She  must  not  complain. 
He  had  loved  her  and  made  her  life  lovely.  But,  for 
all  that,  a  feeling  akin  to  jealousy  made  an  indefinable 
change  in  her  manner.  It  was  as  if  her  eyes  had  been 
half  closed,  and  were  now  wide  open.  Lydia  was  in 
love  with  her  husband. 


Chapter    VIII. 
A   HAPPY   ENDING. 

"  It's  a  night  of  Fairy  Queens,"  said  Lydia,  as  they 
stood  among  the  throng  gathered  on  the  terrace  of  the 
House,  where  they  had  dined,  the  guests  of  an  M.P., 
whose  interest  in  the  coal  mines  discovered  on  the 
Maharaja's  small  estate,  meant  the  formation  of  a 
syndicate  for  the  exploitation  of  the  black  diamonds. 
It  was  a  representative  crowd  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
dining  in  the  open,  such  as  Lydia  had  remarked  in  the 
old  days,  and  had  never  expected  to  mingle  with. 
But  she  turned  her  back  on  the  sight  that  made  her 
husband  oblivious  to  all  else. 

Ashamed  of  a  tinge  of  jealousy,  she  was  looking  out 
on  the  Thames,  where  the  busy  water  traffic  went  on. 
Two  gentlemen,  coming  out  of  the  House,  stopped  and 
surveyed  the  animated  scene.  The  younger  and  taller 
suddenly  said  : 

"  The  lady  leaning  on  the  parapet  has  a  very  hand- 
some back.  I  wish  something  would  induce  her  to  face 
about !  " 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  when  Lydia 
again  faced  the  throng. 

"  Great  heavens  if  it  isn't  Pa " 

"  You  know  her  Highness  of  Pasi  ?  "  asked  his  com- 
panion, with  curiosity. 
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"  No,  do  you  ?  "  with  a  keen  look,  "  please  introduce 
me,  will  you  ?  " 

The  other  man  nodded,  and  they  made  their  way 
dexterously  through  the  maze  of  dinner  tables.  Lord 
Crep  looked  eagerly  at  the  Princess. 

"  That  is  Pansy  of  Covent  Garden  days,  or  her 
double,"  he  muttered.  "  I'll  soon  know.  Of  all 
places  to  meet  her  !  And  what  a  beauty  she  has  grown  ! 
Where  did  she  pick  up  a  Maharaja  ?  She  does  herself 
well.  There  is  not  a  better  groomed  woman  in  the  place." 

Then  he  found  himself  bowing  low  over  the  hand  of 
Princess  Pasi. 

The  name  meant  nothing  to  Lydia,  but  when  she 
looked  at  him,  all  the  delicate  colour  left  her  face. 
It  grew  ashen  as  a  dead  woman's  !  It  was  like  a 
sudden  blight  on  a  flower,  Lord  Crep  had  his  answer. 
The  old  hideous  life  loomed  up  with  a  sickening  dis- 
tinctness that  made  the  present  scene  fade. 

"  I  was  admiring  your  Highness  from  a  distance 
when  my  friend are  you  going  to  faint,  Pansy  ?  " 

Lydia  flung  courage  into  her  eyes  at  the  whispered 
name,  and  faced  his  lordship. 

"  No,"  was  the  quiet  response,  "  the  night  is  very 
cool  and  the  change  of  climate  marked.  We  are  only 
just  arrived  from  Calcutta,  where  the  heat  is  moist  and 
continuous.  It  seems  to  have  affected  me,"  said  her 
Highness,  pointedly  and  composedly. 

"  Where  are  you  staying  ?     May  I  call  ?  " 

There  was  a  pause — blue  eyes  flashed  into  blue — 
then  the  Maharaja  left  off  talking  to  the  other  men  and 
approached  his  wife. 
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"  We  must  be  going,  dear,"  he  said. 

Lord  Crep  was  not  to  be  put  off.  He  boldly  asked 
his  Highness's  address,  which  was  courteously  given, 
without  an  invitation  to  call.  The  three  men  walked 
with  their  Highnesses  to  the  waiting  brougham.  Lydia 
leant  back  in  her  corner  white-faced  and  desperate.  Lord 
Crep  meant  to  follow  her.  His  manner  implied  that. 
The  Maharaja's  silence  meant  suspicion  ;  something 
must  be  done  to  ward  off  a  past  that  would  not  remain 
buried. 

To  leave  Town  in  the  height  of  the  season,  with  her 
husband's  business  project  half  finished,  was  not  fair 
to  him  who  had  given  her  so  much.  Without  him  and 
her  babies  what  was  life  to  her  ?  That  "  quaint  little 
organ,"  as  her  husband  termed  it,  had  played  her  a 
trick.  Lydia,  fearing  to  lose  the  love  of  her  handsome 
husband,  was  in  a  quandary.  What  move  should  she 
make  ? 

"  Lord  Crep,  your  Highness." 

It  was  the  next  day  at  four.  The  Rani  of  Pasi  drew 
herself  proudly  up  to  her  full  height  as  Lord  Crep  was 
shown  into  the  private  drawing  room  of  her  hotel. 
The  terror  of  the  night  before  had  left  shadows  under 
the  deep  eyes.  But  it  had  also  given  her  strength 
to  face  the  enemy  to  protect  the  peace  and  happiness 
that  life  had  so  strangely  thrown  into  her  lap. 

When  the  door  closed  behind  the  servant  Lord 
Crep  came  directly  over  to  the  Maharani. 

"  Pansy,  I  knew  you  at  once  !  You  can  rely  upon 
my  discretion." 
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Here  they  were  interrupted.  The  Ayah,  with  her 
twin  charges  ready  for  a  drive,  came  from  the  bed- 
rooms. Lord  Crep  whistled  under  his  breath.  There 
were  two  children — one  fair  like  the  mother,  one  dark 
like  the  father. 

"  My  boys  are  going  for  their  drive,"  she  said, 
coldly.' 

Lydia  kissed  them  both,  and  said  to  the  Ayah  in 
Hindustani,  "  You  must  go  alone  to-day  !  " 

The  Ayah  hurried  away,  and  the  Princess  turned  a 
piteous  face  to  the  man  who  was  willing  to  misjudge 
her,  as  his  presence  here  to-day  proved.  The  gay 
Pansy  was,  in  his  opinion,  playing  a  game  with  the 
Maharaja,  but  he  was  soon  enlightened. 

"  I  appeal  to  your  honour  to  leave  me  at  once.  My 
husband  did  not  invite  you,  and  I  do  not  receive  without 
him.     The  gay  girl  of  years  ago  is  dead." 

Lord  Crep's  face  fell,  and  he  looked  embarrassed. 
There  was  no  denial  of  the  past. 

"  I  must  ask  your  pardon  for  having  intruded. 
My  injustice  or  mistake,  permit  me  to  say,  your  High- 
ness, is  one  most  men  would  make.  Maharajas  are 
the  goal  for  all  sorts  of  women.  I  thought  you  had 
assumed  the  cloak  for  social  purposes.  My  candour 
hurts — is  brutal,"  he  said,  as  the  pale  face  flushed, 
"  but  I  must  explain  my  blunder,  which  is  unpardon- 
able in  my  own  eyes,  for  having  taken  so  much  for 
granted." 

"  Lord  Crep,  your  manly  apology  makes  me  want 
to  tell  you  the  whole  story,  that  you  may  not  again  mis- 
judge any  woman.     But  suffice  to  say,  that  the  Co  vent 
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Garden  days  were  the  result  of  a  bad  beginning  in  life. 
Love  for  a  man  saved  me,  and  when  he  died  I  thought 
my  heart  buried  with  him.  I  was  no  longer  the  bad, 
ignorant  girl  you  knew.  I  determined  to  devote 
my  life  to  honest  employment.  But  the  Maharaja 
insisted  on  marrying  me,  knowing  I  did  not  love  him  ; 
and,  until  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  did  not  know  or  analyse 
the  change  in  my  feelings  towards  my  husband. 
To-day,  I  would  rather  death  overtook  me  than  that 
he  should  know  of  the  gay  girl.  For,  without  a  question, 
he  married  me,  gave  me  the  protection  every  woman 
requires.  I  am  his  only  wife  ;  you  know  what  that 
means  in  India !  Ah,  Lord  Crep,  the  Maharaja's 
heart  is  exceedingly  white." 

The  words  flowed  like  a  torrent ;  the  quiet  dignity 
with  which  Lydia  told  her  story  gave  Lord  Crep  a 
glimpse  of  a  rare  nature  fostered  in  the  slums.  Here 
was  a  woman  awakened  in  time,  replacing  all  that  was 
bad  in  her  nature  by  all  that  was  good  and  noble. 
He  was  aghast  and  showed  it  plainly.  Such  things 
were  in  books.  To-day  Lord  Crep  acknowledged  the 
original  in  real  life. 

"  Princess,  I  have  done  a  reprehensible  act  by  forc- 
ing myself  upon  you  and  this  confession  from  you. 
But  you  have  accomplished  more  for  your  sex  than 
those  who  go  upon  the  platform.  I  believe  in  your  sin- 
cerity and  honour.  Let  me  send  my  sister  to  call  upon 
you  !  Justice  lies  in  dusty  places  sometimes.  I'll 
remember  before  judging  again." 

Lydia  held  out  her  hand.  "  Good-bye,"  was  all 
she  could  trust  herself  to  say.     Tears  were  in  her  eyes. 
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After  Lord  Crep  had  left  the  room,  Lydia  leaned 
against  the  door  frame.  "  If  only  I  dared  speak 
as  frankly  to  my  husband  ;  would  he  forgive  my  not 
having  spoken  earlier  ?  "  she  thought. 

If  eyes  could  stab  through  the  panels  of  a  door 
leading  from  the  sleeping  rooms  in  the  beginning  of 
her  conversation  with  Lord  Crep,  the  Princess  would 
not  have  finished  her  story.  As  she  went  on,  the 
Maharaja's  eyes  softened.  When  Lydia  had  finished, 
he  went  out  the  way  he  had  come  in,  to  shake  hands 
with  a  very  much  surprised  Lord  Crep  in  the  passage 
way.  Quickly  returning,  he  entered  the  drawing  room, 
and  said  carelessly,  not  looking  at  his  wife  : 

"  I  met  Lord  Crep  outside  the  door ;  you've  made 
a  conquest." 

Lydia's  lips  quivered.  She  struggled  with  her  tears  ; 
but  it  was  of  no  use. 

"  Take  me  home,"  she  begged,  "  to  India.  Ah,  your 
Highness,  if  you  love  me  as  I  love  you,  take  me  to 
India  at  once  !  " 

The  Maharaja  answered  by  taking  his  wife  in  his 


arms. 


In  the  grilling  Indian  atmosphere,  season  after  sea- 
son, toils  an  English  Rani  in  behalf  of  native  women. 
Her  sons  have  been  taught  to  reverence  the  sex  of  their 
mother.  The  untold  wealth  brought  by  the  coal 
mines  is  an  established  fact ;  it  is  used  for  all  good  pur- 
poses— no  one  applies  to  the  Princess  without  a  hear- 
ing or  an  investigation  of  their  needs.  That  part  of 
India  not  many  miles  from  Calcutta  blesses  her,  and 
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is  the  better  for  Lydia's  coming  amongst  them. 
Society,  as  a  mass,  may  shrug  its  shoulders  and  refuse 
to  call.  But  the  majority  pay  tributes  of  apprecia- 
tion to  her  Highness  of  Pasi,  who  rarely  comes  to  Town, 
or  takes  advantage  of  her  rights  to  visit  in  the  social 
whirl  of  government  circles.  Nor  does  the  Maharaja, 
who,  when  questioned  by  fair  ladies,  is  wont  to  say, 
"  I  seldom  come  to  Government  House  because  my 
wife  has  made  me  content  to  be  a  stay-at-home.  We 
are  ridiculously  happy,"  and  smiles,  showing  the 
still,  beautiful  teeth. 

Flirtatious  ladies  who  like  the  Maharaja's  big  person- 
ality and  his  coal  mines  are  disappointed.  There  are 
so  few  generous  persons  in  the  world,  and  this  one  is 
devoted  to  his  wife. 

Life  goes  on  peacefully  in  the  Palace.  Lydia's  fair 
hair,  slightly  sprinkled  with  grey,  is  still  beautiful  and 
luxuriant.  The  finger  of  time  points  lightly  to  all  the 
graces  in  her  possession.  The  Maharaja  strokes 
his  beard  in  the  same  puzzled  way,  saying  to  himself, 
"  Women  are  very  like,  kindness  and  love  begets  love," 
and  smiles  in  an  inscrutable  way,  when  his  wife  says, 
as  she  hands  him  his  tea  : 

"  Are  you  happy,  darling  ?  " 
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The  Maharaja  of  Karapur  was  on  his  way  home  to 
India,  after  an  extremely  pleasant  visit  to  France,  and 
to  Paris  in  particular.  Impressed  by  the  Parisians 
in  every  way,  His  Highness  had  become  imbued  with  an 
idea,  an  educational  idea,  whereby  his  Zenana  might 
be  benefited  to  the  extent  of  amusing  him  at  the  times 
when  government  might  object  to  his  neglecting  his 
estates  by  an  unduly  prolonged  absence  from  home. 

The  Maharaja  by  birth  was  not  blue-blooded. 
Accident  had  placed  him  on  the  Throne.  His  hand- 
some personality,  his  liberality  and  European  ways, 
made  him  popular  with  both  the  European  and  Native. 
His  Highness  had  four  Rhanies — the  first,  a  high  caste 
Purdah  lady,  who  would  inherit  the  Throne — at  least, 
her  eldest  son  would.  The  second,  a  low  caste,  a  hill 
woman,  bore  him  a  son  also.  She,  the  favourite,  was 
a  long-legged,  lank  figure,  with  the  face  of  a  young 
Italian.  There  was  something  about  her  noticeable 
in  a  crowd.  Thus  mused  the  Maharaja  as  the  boat  sped 
on  towards  Indian  waters  : 

"  I  shall  send  Carnage  to  school,  let  her  have  every 
advantage  of  education — dancing,  singing,  all  the  arts 
her  talent  may  incline  to,  and  she  may  then  come  home 
and  entertain  me." 
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Four  years  had  passed  since  his  Highness  had  come 
to  his  educational  conclusions  regarding  the  second 
Maharani.  The  Hill  woman  had  proved  apt  in  her 
studies ;  the  lank  lines  of  extreme  youth  had  dis- 
appeared, giving  place  to  more  rounded  ones,  and 
small  trace  of  the  Hill  woman  in  her  original  state  re- 
mained. Known  as  the  Princess  Karapur,  with  fine 
jewels  and  all  the  newest  costumes  Paris  could  devise, 
the  Hill  Maharani  disappeared  ;  a  very  handsome, 
accomplished  lady  took  her  place.  As  she  grew  in 
knowledge,  ambition  fought  with  love  ;  she  was  very 
grateful,  too,  that  his  Highness  should  single  her  out 
of  the  four  to  give  her  the  advantages  of  European  life. 
His  purpose  seemed  kind  ;  yet,  being  a  native  and  a 
woman  of  the  Zenana,  she  knew  full  well,  if  his  High- 
ness grew  tired,  what  to  expect.  Poisoning  was  still  a 
practice  in  India,  and  Purdah  conditions  made  dis- 
covery very  difficult  of  proof. 

The  Hill  woman  had  an  active  brain,  made  more 
acute  by  her  four  years  of  liberty  and  by  the  com- 
panionship of  European  girls.  She  pondered  as  the 
time  drew  near  when  the  Maharaja  would  call  for  her. 

"  There  is  the  little  Count  who  comes  to  visit  his 
sister  ;  would  he  marry  me  ?  They  are  all  attentive, 
but — I  must  soon  decide  what  is  to  be  done." 

The  little  Count  had  made  sure  of  the  exact  situation, 
and  knowing  that  there  would  be  an  empty-handed 
bride,  had  no  such  intentions.  When  his  Highness 
arrived,  if  he  marked  any  change  in  his  favourite  wife, 
his  Highness  did  not  remark  it  aloud. 

With  cart  loads  of  furniture  and  luggage  they  sailed 
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for  India.  Like  a  new  lover  was  his  Highness,  and  for 
a  short  time  the  Princess  was  the  same  meek,  obedient 
girl  of  the  Zenana.  The  voyage  being  a  long,  tiresome 
one,  the  fickle  Maharaja  of  many  fancies  became  deeply 
enamoured  of  a  big  Australian  blonde,  who,  dressed 
as  "  Britannia  "  on  the  occasion  of  the  fancy  dress  ball 
that  is  always  given  on  the  way  out,  and  who  captured 
all  the  men,  married  and  single.  Handsome  in  a  big, 
breezy  fashion,  a  Jewess  of  the  showest  type,  the  men 
fell  like  ninepins  before  her  stately  figure,  ignoring  the 
presence  of  her  husband,  who  looked  on,  and  with  com- 
plaisent  pride  remarked  upon  his  wife's  ocnquests. 
When  very  tipsy,  as  he  became  every  night,  his 
favourite  expression,  delivered  in  the  smoking  room, 
concerning  his  wife  was  "  she  loves  only  me,"  showing 
that  his  confidence  was  in  no  way  shaken.  His  High- 
ness heard  this  sentence  one  night,  and  thereafter  had 
hopes. 

The  Maharani,  with  her  modernised  ideas,  resented 
the  intrusion  of  the  Australian.  In  his  Highness's 
retinue  was  a  good-looking  native  private  secretary, 
who,  until  he  reached  Bombay,  wore  European  clothes, 
and  looked  like  a  fashionable  European  gentleman, 
rather  than  a  native  one.  He  made  a  favourable  im- 
pression on  his  employer's  wife.  In  him  the  neglected 
Princess  recognised  a  helpful  ally  in  time  of  need.  She 
made  him  her  slave  by  thoughtful  and  tactful  means. 
A  Hill  woman  never  changes  at  heart.  Dogged  as  to 
purpose,  subtle,  feline,  feminine  to  the  extreme,  educa- 
tion had  supplied  her  with  what  else  she  lacked.  If  she 
could  not  marry  a  European,  His  Highness  should  not. 
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The  big  Australian  enjoyed  her  conquest  of  the 
Prince  hugely.  Her  caste  was  not  of  the  highest, 
and  the  thought  of  hurting  another  woman  did  not 
suggest  itself.  A  crop  of  diamonds,  rubies  and  other 
precious  stones  #nd  metal,  loomed  enticingly  on  the 
horizon  of  her  thoughts.  Besides,  it  was  nice  to  have 
a  big,  handsome  Prince  following  her  about.  Teddy, 
her  husband,  only  came  up  to  her  shoulder.  He  was 
not  a  bit  handsome  ;  nor  was  he  a  prince. 

"I'll  have  myself  invited  to  Karapur,"  she  thought, 
"  send  Teddy  home  from  Aden,  and  have  a  bit  of  a  rule 
to  show  these  Indian  ladies  where  they  are." 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  events  this  might  have  been 
accomplished,  but  she  had  not  dealt  with  an  educated 
Indian  before,  which  is  quite  a  different  matter. 

The  Hill  woman  remained  silent.  Not  a  complaint 
escaped  her.  Perfectly  serene,  apparently,  she  walked 
the  deck  and  talked  with  the  Secretary. 

Arriving  in  Bombay,  the  Maharaja  and  his  suite 
dressed  in  Oriental  costumes,  in  which  they  looked 
infinitely  better,  hied  themselves  to  the  Taj  Mahal 
Hotel,  the  Australian  forming  one  of  the  party. 

The  Hill  Rani  looked  startlingly  beautiful.  Her  long 
graceful  figure  was  draped  in  a  white  saree,  broidered 
with  solid  gold,  magnificent  jewels  fastening  the  robe 
in  various  places.  Her  pale  creamy  skin,  and  the  really 
fine  black  eyes  with  their  brooding  sombre  light,  made 
her  look  a  picture  such  as  one  sees  only  in  India.  But 
the  Maharaja  was  intent  upon  his  latest  fancy,  who  in  a 
filmy  white  lace  frock,  a  large  picture  hat  loaded  with 
flowers^  was  beautiful  in  her  way,  too.     The  Private 
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Secretary  appreciated  the  picture  his  Highness  did  not 
look  at.  .  .  .  To  do  the  Maharaja  justice,  he  had  not 
the  faintest  idea  of  taking  the  Australian  to  Karapur. 
The  broad,  moonlit  verandahs  of  the  Taj  Hotel,  over- 
looking the  sea,  are  conducive  to  love-making.  In  Bom- 
bay he  would  conquer  and  leave  the  fair  lady. 

All  the  way  out  the  big  blonde  had  shied,  so  to  speak. 
The  ardent  Maharaja  neither  liked  nor  was  accustomed 
to  such  manoeuvres.  Here,  he  declared  to  himself, 
matters  should  begin  and  end,  but  subtle  woman 
proved  too  much  for  him.  The  Australian  had  her  wish, 
in  the  matter  of  an  invitation  to  Karapur.  The  Hill 
woman's  eyes,  for  one  uncontrollable  moment,  blazed 
with  an  anger,  when  she  heard  the  invitation 
given,  that  should  have  warned  the  other  woman, 
who,  however,  noted  it  only  with  astonishment. 
That  a  concubine  wife,  whom  she  had  practically 
ignored,  should  resent  anything,  made  her  laugh. 
"  Pickles,"  was  her  inward  comment,  "  I'm  not  going 
to  let  a  jealous  woman  down  me  ;  she  is  only  one  of  four 
wives,  anyway." 

The  Maharaja,  finding  himself  baulked  for  a  time  as 
he  thought,  cut  short  his  stay  in  Bombay,  taking  the 
night  mail  for  up  country,  with  the  Australian  booked 
as  governess. 

That  night,  the  Hill  woman,  with  hatred  in  her  heart, 
did  not  resist  the  feminine  safety  valve  which  came  to 
her  relief.  In  sheer  rage  she  buried  her  head  in  the 
pillows,  while  the  roar  of  the  train  smothered  her 
moans.     In  the  end  she  cried  herself  to  sleep. 
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The  Raja  and  his  fair  companion  were  drinking 
whiskies  and  sodas  in  the  next  carriage. 

The  Palace  of  Karapur  is  built  on  an  eminence  over- 
looking the  village,  railway  station,  and  plains  beyond. 
The  drive  is  a  winding  one,  longer  than  it  seems,  through 
a  forest  of  palm  and  Banyan  trees.  At  the  foot  of  the 
Palace  hill  stands  the  "  guest  house,"  where  his  High- 
ness puts  up  his  guests  in  hospitable  fashion,  and  where 
the  Australian  found  she  was  to  be  domiciled,  much  to 
her  disappointment  and  chagrin.  But  this  arrange- 
ment had  its  advantages,  however,  inasmuch  as  the 
guest  house  was  furnished  in  European  fashion  ;  while 
the  Palace,  utterly  unpretentious  and  modern  as  In- 
dian bungalows  go,  was  purely  native,  save  for  the 
drawing  room,  which  contained  rare  collections,  the 
fruits  of  the  Maharaja's  numerous  visits  to  France. 
The  only  other  exception  was  a  piano  in  the  Hill 
Maharani's  bedroom.  In  other  respects  her  room  did 
not  differ  from  the  others,  with  its  rare  floor  covering 
of  Persian  rugs,  a  charpoy  (bed),  a  few  cushions,  and 
such  personal  things  as  they  liked  to  display. 

The  second  disappointment  that  the  blonde  encount- 
ered was  the  Maharaja's  reluctance  to  part  with  money 
and  jewels,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  had  allowed  him 
to  make  desperate  love  to  her  in  the  way  of  kisses  and 
promises.  A  perfect  avalanche  of  love  words  flowed  in 
torrents  from  his  lips  as  she  lay  in  his  arms,  the  glori- 
ous rays  of  an  Indian  moon  flooding  the  compound, 
bathed  them  in  a  light  clear  as  day. 

But  the  Australian  did  not  lose  her  head  ;  she  would 
not  yield  entirely. 
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"  You  know  our  European  customs,"  she  said. 
"  I  cannot  give  myself  lightly  to  any  man,  no  matter 
how  much  I  love  him." 

She  cooed  excuses  to  the  impassioned  Maharaja, 
until  he,  losing  patience,  suddenly  said  savagely : 
"  Then,  for  God's  sake,  go  home  !  "  shaking  her  off 
in  the  rudest  manner,  and  making  for  his  rooms. 

The  crouching  figure  of  a  woman,  who  had  watched 
the  scene  from  behind  the  hedge  of  the  compound, 
vowed  that  not  only  should  he  die,  but  the  Australian 
blonde  as  well. 

The  opportunity  for  the  Rhani  to  speak  to  her  rival 
had  come,  and,  rising  to  her  full  height  of  six  feet, 
she  walked  slowly  towards  the  Australian,  who,  intent 
upon  the  departing  figure  of  the  Maharaja,  did  not 
notice  the  approach  of  his  outraged  wife.  The  Hill 
woman  waited  until  the  other  turned  and  started 
with  a  half-shriek  of  fright ;  then  stared  her  straight 
in  the  eyes.  Hatred  choked  the  first  few  words  that 
flew  to  her  lips  ;  from  between  set  teeth  the  bitter 
things  she  had  longed  to  say  at  last  found  vent : 

;'  You  have  been  here  for  weeks  playing  cat  and 
mouse  with  my  husband.  Do  you  intend,  now  that  he 
has  shaken  you  off,  to  go ;  or  are  you  waiting  to  be 
kicked  out  ?  " 

The  Australian,  after  the  first  moment  of  terror, 
had  pulled  herself  together.  She  glared  at  the  Hill 
Rhanni,  and  laughed  an  unpleasant  laugh. 

"  Your  husband  ?  "  she  questioned,  "  I  do  not 
recognise  the  term  ;  there  are  four  of  you,  all  concubines 
but  one.     I  may  as  well  confess  I  shall  stay  on  and 
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oust  all  of  you,"  she  added  with  maddening  impudence. 
"  When  it  pleases  me,  I'll  leave  you — the  remains." 

With  this  parting  shot  she  swept  away  towards  the 
bungalow,  with  all  the  regalness  she  could  command. 

The  Hill  woman  made  a  slight  gesture,  plainly  seen 
in  the  vivid  moonlight.  A  yellow  puggaree  showed 
itself  for  a  moment,  as  if  in  answer  ;  then  the  compound 
was  empty. 

The  Princess  hurried  to  her  apartments,  where  for 
the  last  few  weeks  she  had  been  supposed  to  be  quite 
immersed  in  her  studies,  a  fact  that  pleased  his  High- 
ness immensely.  Not  that  he  could  be  interfered  with 
— certainly  not.  Education  had  not  altered  the  Hill 
woman's  ideas  as  to  her  position,  or  made  her  forget 
where  she  belonged.  Here  she  had  plotted,  in  her  apart- 
ments safe  from  disturbance,  and  the  Rhanni's  nimble 
brain  had  mapped  out  a  plan  to  the  willing  assassin, 
the  Private  Secretary,  whose  reward  would  be  his 
master's  wife.  The  step  of  the  panther  is  noisy  in 
comparison  to  the  native's  silent  walk,  and  as  the  beau- 
tiful Hill  woman  slid  silently  into  her  quarter  of  the 
palace,  she  met  his  furious  Highness  coming  in  by  the 
passage  which  led  from  his  rooms.  His  brilliant  black 
eyes  sought  her's.  She  read  in  their  glance  that, 
although  thwarted  once  to-night,  here  he  was  master 
and  would  be  obeyed.  To  her  it  meant  another  oppor- 
tunity for  revenge.     Without  preliminary  he  said  : 

"  You  will  sing  for  me,  dance  for  me,  show  me  what 
four  years  of  my  money  in  educating  you  have  accom- 
plished, and  if  it's  not  up  to  much — his  Highness  paused 
— drew  an  angry  breath,  and  said  brutally  :  "  I'll  send 
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you  to  Swarg  (heaven),"  and  a  torrent  of  Hindustani 
oaths  followed. 

The  Hill  woman  was  always  patient. 

"  Ah,  if  vou  send  me  to  Swarg  I  cannot  amuse  you," 
she  said,  humbly,  lying  face  downwards  at  his  feet. 

The  Maharaja  was  visibly  appeased.  His  anger 
softened,  his  Highness  bent  over  and  lifted  the  Princess 
to  her  feet.  Being  nearly  of  a  height,  their  eyes  were 
level,  and  as  she  met  his  look  of  growing  passion,  she 
shivered ;  the  realisation  of  what  he  and  she  were 
seemed  to  burn  into  her  brain — beasts  of  the  forest 
were  true  for  a  season.  They  were  animals  of  a  baser 
kind 

"  Let  me  play  for  you,"  she  said,  quickly.  "  Do 
you  remember  the  last  Cafe  Chantant,  where  we  heard 
the  girl  sing  '  Regarde  mon  linge,'  and  she  practically 
had  none  on  ?  " 

The  Maharaja  smiled  until  all  his  beautiful  white 
teeth  showed  : 

"  Ah,  Paris,  yes  !  "  he  said,  "  and  Trouville,  in  the 
season.  There  aren't  another  two  places  in  the  world 
where  women  are  so  fascinating." 

Then  his  thoughts  came  back  to  the  woman  who  had 
trifled  with  him,  and  his  brows  knit  in  an  unpleasant 
way.  Again  he  wandered  off  into  thought-land,  try- 
ing to  fathom  the  resistance  of  the  Australian.  What 
was  she  up  to  ?  Why  had  her  husband  been  got  rid 
of  ?  Did  she  want  to  be  the  fifth  wife  ?  At  any  rate 
not  a  jewel  nor  an  anna  of  his  money  should  she  have 

unless yes,  and  jolly  quickly,  or  he  would  pack  her 

off  to  Australia  to-morrow. 
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But  he  did  want  her — the  fair  white  skin,  the  beauti- 
ful fair  hair,  the  magnificent  figure  came  up  before  him 
with  tantalising  clearness.  His  Highness  had  bought 
many  women  ;  this  one  he  wanted  spontaneously, 
without  barter.  His  thoughts  ran  on  while  the  Hill 
woman  played  gay  Parisian  airs,  and  sang  in  a  deep 
contralto  voice  songs  of  the  Boulevards.  As  she 
turned  to  him  for  approbation  he  pinched  her  cheek, 
saying  :  "  You're  all  right !  Make  some  coffee,  and 
then  to  bed  !  " 

The  Princess  hesitated — ever  so  slightly,  yet  the 
Maharaja's  quick  eye  saw  and  understood  : 

"  You  dare  to  disobey  !  "  he  muttered. 

She  smiled  sweetly  on  him  as  though  he  had  paid  her 
a  great  compliment,  whilst  a  desire  to  strangle  him 
made  her  pale  to  the  very  lips.  Instead,  she  ordered 
the  new  coffee  machine,  made  him  coffee,  and,  still 
smiling,  lighted  his  cigarette  as  in  the  old  days.  Her 
eyes  never  left  his  face,  while  in  a  dull  way  she  won- 
dered how  the  Australian  was  faring  at  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary.  Not  until  they  were  well  on  their  way  out 
of  India  would  she  know. 

His  Highness  leaned  against  the  charpoy,  letting 
rings  of  smoke  curl  upwards,  while  the  Princess  told 
him  of  experiences  in  school.  In  her  desire  to  be  amus- 
ing the  Princess  was  highly  successful.  The  Maharaja 
recovered  his  good  temper  and  smoked  on,  changing 
his  cigarette  for  a  pipe  of  Hasyish,  the  beloved  drug  of 
his  country.  The  Hill  Rhanni  had  thrown  her  jewels 
aside,  opening  the  scarlet  saree  from  neck  to  feet. 
Like  gleaming  eyes  the  jewels  lay  scattered  over  the 
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Persian  carpet,  blinking  at  the  man  and  woman  whose 
thoughts  were  elsewhere. 

The  Princess  was  squatting  in  her  national  fashion. 
European  habits  forgotten  ;  the  Maharaja  was  lying 
his  full  length  on  the  floor,  his  eyes  becoming  duller  and 
duller — when  a  smothered  scream  was  wafted  from  the 
corridor. 

The  Hill  woman  started  up  from  her  crouching  posi- 
tion, and  the  Maharaja  struggled  to  a  sitting  attitude. 
The  Princess  came  over  to  him,  and  took  his  head  be- 
between  her  long,  firm  hands. 

"  You  hear  it  ?  "  she  asked  ! 

His  Highness  fell  back  among  the  cushions  as  her 
hands  released  him,  and  she  stood  before  him,  a  long, 
slender,  tense  figure. 

"  You  shall  soon  know  what  it  means  to  have  gained 
the  hatred  of  a  woman  who  loved  and  feared  you." 

The  Maharaja  blinked  with  astonishment,  and  tried 
to  pull  his  fast-failing  senses  together. 

"  You  heard  the  scream  ?  It  is  the  death  cry  of  her 
whom  you  brought  here  to  replace  us." 

The  Maharaja  tried  to  regain  his  feet,  but  only  fell 
back  helplessly. 

"  You  shall  follow  her  !  Now  who  is  sent  to  Swarg?" 
said  the  Hill  woman,  laughing  a  bitter  laugh.  "  Let 
me  add,"  she  went  on,  unconsciously  using  the  words 
of  the  Australian,  "  If  you  have  concubine  Rhannis 
where  you  are  going,  do  not  educate  them,  or  let  them 
know  what  thought  is,  and  above  all  keep  them  Purdah, 
like  your  forefathers  did.  We  women  of  the  Zenana, 
how  are  we  regarded  ;  how,  I  ask  ?  " 
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His  Highness  could  only  make  a  feeble  gesture. 

"  I  have  lived  in  hell,"  went  on  the  Princess,  "since 
I  knew,  since  I  grew  to  understand — on  the  boat,  in 
the  hotel,  my  nerves  had  tingled  with  indignation,  my 
sensibilities  outraged,  my  womanhood  insulted,  and 
then,  to  crown  it  all,  you  fetch  another  woman  to  in- 
tensify the  insults.  Those  here  don't  know  any  better. 
Icould  at  least  tolerate  their  ignorance,  but  you, 
monster  of  licentious  appetites,  you  could  not  let  four 
suffice,  you  deserve  this  end  !  Know  this,  your  Private 
Secretary  will  take  me  away,  marry  me,  and  I  shall  be 
happy,  while  you  are  rotting  in  your  tomb.  No  aid 
can  reach  you.  We  have  taken  care  of  that.  You 
are  poisoned  with  the  Zenana  poison,"  she  whispered, 
as  the  jalousies  shut  her  from  view. 

The  Bombay  mail  was  due  in  an  hour — the  Mahar- 
aja's fast  closing  eyes  saw  in  imagination  the  two  flee- 
ing figures  making  for  the  railway  station.  He  tried 
to  summon  help,  but  no  one  answered,  and  the  scat- 
tered jewels  seemed  to  wink  in  mockery  at  his  efforts. 
Dreamily  he  mused  as  he  went  to  his  long  sleep, 
"  Never  again  shall  education  be  given  to  a  woman  of 

my  household  ;   my  regret  is — is " 

But  what  it  was,  no  one  ever  knew,  for  the  Maharaja 
is  no  more. 

On  the  train  for  Bombay  that  night  a  man  and  a 
woman,  both  wrapped  in  travelling  coats,  talked  long 
and  earnestly. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  the  woman,  feverishly,  "  Did  she 
suffer  tortures  ?  " 
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The  man's  expressive  hands  said  "  Yes."  Then  he 
went  into  details. 

"  Knowing  how  deeply  in  the  affairs  of  his  Highness 
I  was,  when  you  gave  the  signal  I  tlirew  myself  in  her 
way,  and  together  we  entered  the  Palace  drawing  room. 
T  had  only  to  mention  champagne,  of  which  she  took 
more  than  was  good  for  her.  The  Maharaja's 
own  body-servant  assumed  his  master  wished  it.  I 
gave  the  signal,  and  it  was  drugged.  We  manage  these 
things  well  in  our  country." 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  woman,  "  but  our  laws  for 
my  sex  are  wrong." 

"  Don't  interrupt,"  said  the  man,  his  eyes  glowing. 
"  Two  coolies  stripped  her.  When  she  was  helpless 
I  stood  by,  telling  her  what  a  fool  she  had  been 
to  trust  herself  in  a  Zenana  under  such  circumstances. 
She  cursed  the  Maharaja,  under  the  supposition  that 
all  was  being  done  at  his  instigation,  because  she 
had  not  yielded.  I  disabused  her  mind  on  that 
score.  To  play  with  a  Maharaja  means  severe 
punishment,  but  to  arouse  an  educated  Rhanni 
— well,  the  scream  you  heard  ended  her.  They  will 
say  she  was  taken  suddenly  ill  and  died  ;  the  woman 
doctor  will  be  there  by  now." 

The  quietness  of  the  woman  by  his  side  seemed  un- 
usual ;  looking,  he  found  she  had  fainted  from  horror. 

In  London  two  people,  a  man  and  a  woman,  usually 
taken  for  Italians,  eke  out  an  existence  by  translating 
manuscript.  Both  go  about  their  work  quietly,  avoid- 
ing  people  as  much  a3  possible.   When  the  tenement 
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wherein  they  hide  themselves  is  asleep,  they  speak 
Hindustani.  Tn  the  early  dawn  the  sleepless  woman 
goes  to  the  window  facing  the  East,  and.  holding  out 
her  arms  imploringly,  cries  out  :  '  T  don't  regret — I 
don't  regret." 

The  man,  awakened,  comes  over,  and  takes  her  in 
his  arms,  trying  to  soothe  her.  And  they  are  lost  to 
sight  in  a  great  London  crowd. 
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